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Foreword 

The Further Possibility of Knowledge 
Wlad Godzich 


Michel de Certeau is the author of nearly a score of books thaï range in subjeci 
imiter from theology and history of religions to anthropology and thaï inctudc 
theoretical reflecdons on tbe writing of history as well as contributions to con- 
te mporary cultural criticbm, Uterary theory, and the analysis of everyday life. 
In his case, this is not mcrdy an indieaüon of a profusion of bitdiectuaJ interests 
but radier the proper and legitimate exercise of certiGably acquired knowledge: 
he bas received advanced traiming in tbeology, history, the study of comparative 
religions, psychoanalysis, and anthropology, He h as taugbt in ail these fieïds al 
major universitïes in France and in the Americas, and is curresitly divküng his 
time between the University of California at Los Angeles, where he teaefocs IU- 
e rature, and Paris, where, in addition to his teaching and research duties, he b 
active in a mirnber of collective endeavors* not the least of whtch is the journal 
'T ni verses , a very stimulaiing pluridiscipUnary publication of the design center 
at Beaubourg. 

The présent volume provides ample evidence of this wide range of aefivily , 
and lis title, though perhaps not aïtogether euphonious in English, is further indi- 
cation ihat the author not only is aware of this but îrrtends II, Heterology is a 
terra thaï bas corne to désigna te a phiiosophical çmrnte (tradition that* in short - 
h and, could be described as béing deeply suspiebus of the Parmemdean prin- 
ciple of the identity of thought and being- Although de Certeau does not make 
o vert reference to the thèmes and motifs a f this tradition, his choiçe oftitle, sig- 
nificantly plural Le ed, places him among fhose who hâve reacted against the 
modem forms of this préjudice, thaï is, a g ainsi the mainstream of spéculative 
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phibsophy which fmds lhe Partit enkkan principle embodied in the inexorable 
worktngs of the Hegelîan dialectic as it paves the way for the Spirit's conquesi 
of ïhe world. De Cerlean’s line of attack upon thii problem ia of interest lo ail 
who are concerned with the présent State, and the further possibilités. of knowl- 
edge, for it is the very organisation of knowledge, in Ifs présent dependence 
(albeit a general ly unconsciousone) tipon the Hegel ian mode), thaï figures at the 
center of his préoccupations. 


I 

Most members of the courue rvatiing tradition— Nietzsche, Heidegger, Bataille, 
Blanchot, Derrida— hâve been inainly concerne*! with either the ontological or 
lhe epistemologial questions that any critique of the Hegelian position tnevitably 
mises. De Certeau tends to stay a way from these aspects of the marner in order 
to explore other + seemingly less momentous, features, primarily of a discursive 
order. In the pnocess he shows quite conclus! vely how pervasive, and nefarious, 
the ParmenkleMt model is across what wc like to cali the disciplines, and by what 
raeans wc may work à round it, lu contrat, then, to the tradition of which he 
is a part, de Certeau h as dear practkral aims. There if thus something very 
atheoretical about his endeavor, not beeause of any opposition to ïheory as suc h, 
but becau.se the old construction of the opposition of iheory and practice is part 
of the spéculative édifice that de Certeau no longer finds hospiiable or t perhaps 
more accurately, affordable. It exacts too high a price for the amen.it ies that It 
pmvides. But this atheoretical stance dues not make for an absence of theory in 
what he wrifes* as the reader will qukkly discover, It simply makes for a dif- 
ferent positioning of the theoretical, one îhat stïikes me as quiie novel. 

De Certeau relegales to the baekground lhe episremological questions that 
hâve recently tlgured so prominently in our discussions as he conducts his 
reflection on the présent organisation of knowledge. This reflection leads him 
to pay spécial attention to lhe question of the Other* a question that figures as 
a le it motif in many of the current discussions of knowledge, whether they origi- 
nale in epistemologica! e once ms or not, This is not the place for an exhaustive 
historical analysis of the émergence of this issue in contemporary reflection*, 
but it ma y be useful to recaU two somewhat different areas in which il bas 
imposed îtself on our cen$ciousM$se$ far beyond any theoretical concem that 
we may hâve; the conception of the subject as the organizer and sense-maker 
of lived expérience, and the challenge posed to fonrn of Western thought by the 
libération movements of the past forty years, Both of these hâve contributed to 
a sense of fragmentation: that is widespread in our culture and that h as been 
diversely theorized in recent years. 
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The llrst may be usefully approached through the process of social abstraction, 
of tvhich de Certeau , in bis multiforious guises, would appear to be a prime 
example. This process, whose nature was recognized in the Enlightenmenï— the 
period during which it achîeved nearly uni vénal extension in ibe industrbîizing 
couturies— cleaves the subject and dbrupts other entities, su ch as the famîly, in 
order to tailor il to the needs of production, There resol ta an internai divbion 
of the subject betwcen the kind of self thaï one needs to be in certain situations, 
ge Fierai iy linked to une s means of livelihood, and the kind of self lhat one b 
in other settings. The individnai no longer feels his or her self to be a whole, 
but radier a sériés of diverse zones, subject to differing contraints, frequently 
of an irréconciliable sort. The paradigmttic, though extrême, cxample here is of 
the Nazi executioner who cames out his orders coid'bloodedty (if he b not the 
one who gives them) but sheds tears of most exquis ite sensitivity at the per- 
formance of a Beethoven quartet. The résulta of this process of social abstraction 
hâve been thematized in I itérât ure, with varying degrees of pathos, as the frag- 
mentation of the self; they hâve also constituted the psychological ground of 
French existentialism. Most eon tempo rary theory, save for those strands of it 
thaï retain some connection to Marxist perspectives, has generally accepted this 
fragmentation and has sought to graund it either ontologically or psycholog- 
ically In fact, il has tended to focus ils efforts on bringing théories of the subject 
in line with this expérience. And, since the fondamental effect of this expérience 
is 10 create a sense of powerlessness with respect to one T s ability to direct or 
control larger historical processes, hisïory as a dimension of birman practice h as 
borne the bruni of these efforts. Notions of desire or even of the aleatory hâve 
been put forward in ils slead 

It would be tempting to see Miche) de Certeau's rather large range of pursurts 
as an instance of this process of social abstraction in the intdiectua! field. This 
field dœs not so readüy admit of this process, however. Our présent organiza- 
tion of knowledge may very well share with other fornts of the division oflabor 
a cominitiïient to the efficiency of performance, but, rightly or wrongly, it eon- 
ceives itself more properly as an allocation of compétences thaï are appropriait 
to their object, an object thaï is no longer defined as a given of the worLd but 
îi a construct of the ihcoretical and mcthodological traditions of each discipline, 
The disciplinai^ outlook, in other words, pemiits each discipline to fonction 
as if the problem of fragmentation did not arise since the concepts thaï it nwbi- 
lizes and the operations it perforons are adéquate, if not isomorphic, to its object 
—an élégant variant of the Parmenidean principle of the identity of thoughi and 
being, This may wdl account for the blindasse of the disciplinai? perspec- 
tive to the problem of fragmentation; it is constitutive of thaï perspective. 
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lu sudi a context, the reach of de Cerîeau's activities is bound lo be seen 
as excessive, and his attitude as extravagant, unless it çan be construed as one 
of the remiiiders that the disciplines do not rtaJIy constituée wholly autonomous 
domains but are part of a larger whole. To be sure, there hâve been ample ped- 
odic reminders of the fact thaï tbe disciplines do not, and properly c an not, close 
yp upon themselves, but lhese very reminders serve more as boundary markers 
than as attempU to open up the disciplines. The saine may be said of the persis- 
tent y et uafruilful efforts to esiablish interdise iplinaiy approaches over the past 
thirty y cars. And, of course, there hâve been daims of primacy of position 
made on behalf of certain disciplines or spécifie approaches, most significantly 
the Husserlian one for phenomenology, and, more recently, the rather wide- 
spread one for the more scholastic conceptions of semiotics. But de Certeau's 
appraach seeks neither to affirm some evanescent unity nor to play the rôle of 
the protector of the integrity of the présent configuration of knowledge. His 
attitude is mort scandai ou s in that he seeks to exacerbais the Fragmentation by 
de libéra te lv uocovermg the ways in which the va nous disciplinary enterprises 
rely upon mode! s and paradigms borrowed irom eadi otiier, and ne ver less so 
than when they prodaim their independence, so that the mutual relation of the 
disciplines is never one of autonomy or of heteronomy , but some sort of com- 
plicated set of textual relations that needs to be unraveled in eadi instance— a 
task thaï Michel de Certeau accomplishes with maestria in several of the chap- 
ters of this book. His is a challenge to the présent organisation of knowledge, 
a challenge that is attentive to the dimension of criais throughout this area. 

m 

In ret respect, il should hâve been obvious at the lime thaï the great socio- 
political upheavals of the laie filtres and sorties. especially those regrouped 
under the names of decolonization and libération movements, would hâve a 
major impact on the ways of knowledge. This impact, though it had begun to 
occur ai most immediately, has not, for the most part, been recognized for a 
variety of r casons, the stmngest of which is the imperviousness of the branches 
of knowledge— as an orgamc conception of the disciplines likes to call them— to 
phenomena that " " fall outside their predefined scope and, at a more general 
level, our réluctance to see a reiationship so global in reach— bec ween the épis- 
temology of knowledge and the Liberation of people— a reJalionship that we are 
not properly able to theorize. Yet there is no need for a belief in the total- 
izability of social pbenomena, nor is it necessary lo hâve a fully articulated 
theoty of the cross-determinations of économie, social, political, psychological , 
and epistemologjcal phertomena, to take note of such an impact. In what fol- 
io ws, I will try to briefly sketch the main Unes of the evolving fomi of impact. 
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Deeolonizatjoii, as we know, ha s been a multifaceïed procès* tint éoes flot 
tend itself (o facile genenlizatkm Yet il ma> be apprehended al the discursive 
level as & rense interaction of thc older liberal discourse (gnawed front within 
by iis reliante upoit laie eighteenth-ceiittity conceptions of the rote of nations 
âs both agents of history and containers of lower forais of ageney) and the 
Mar xi y one 1 ait interaction particularly visible in the cultural movement called 
Frêne h cxi&ientinlisim The ideology of universal! s m commora to the two dis- 
courses catt be the means of enslavemeoi— instrumental reason in the service 
of rapaciîy unrestrumcd in the laissei-faine market of libcraüsm or the cven 
grenier omnipotence of the hypostasized State— or lt eau be emancipaiory, TIm 
h the fa mous dialectic of the Enlightenment that requins the vigilance of intel- 
lectuats to ensure that the positive project of modemism prcvails over ita less 
savory aller ego, in Habermas's sdf-assomed hîstorical mk f so noble y et so 
dïfficult to cany ont. For a Sartre, e»g., the stniggtes of the cokmized were 
just and deserved the support of ali individuali of conscience because of the 
legitimacy of theLr daim to universal rights. À similar altitude prevatlcd ht 
liberal cird.es in the American eivil-rights movement, But when the latte r 
evolved in the direction of Black Power, that is, toward the rejection of lhe 
ideology of universal ism, and hegari to put forth a daim of particularâm, 
liberal support vani&hed, and indeed ehangcd info ootright hostility, si net the 
universalism that constituiez the core of its ideological stance présupposés the 
éradication of particularisms. 

Be that as it may , decolonization was followed by a reterritoriaizalion that 
became rapidly conceptualized through notions of core and perîphery, in whkh 
the former colonial powers together with other ecoraomicalîy dominant nations 
ranstifute the core whereas the former colonies forara the periphery . The latte r 
admits of measurement in relation to the core as an index of its degree of deveî- 
opinent t where it is of course implirit that the core's own development is 
normative and somehow “natural." Such an approach requires thaï one disttn- 
guish circlcs, if not ootright périphéries, within the rare as wdl and thaï uJij- 
mateiy sortie center be located, eveti if il me&ns that national and régional 
houndarks must be ignored. Part of the présent broader économie criais cer- 
tatniy sec ms to hâve to do with the détermination of suc h a new cerner. 

Agstîn, in retrmpect, it is apparent that, of ail the post&rueturaLîsms, dcci. in- 
struction is the one that h as reacted critkally to this development— whal we 
know as neocolonialism— by doggedly revealing the fact that there never isany- 
thing "naturiT' or *'jnevitabte" or to be taken for granted in the settiiig up of 
center and periphery, lt is aiways the resuit of spécifie and discêmibte opera- 
tions: rhetorical ones in lests, power ones in the broader social area; though 
there may wdl be a gain in descnbmg the lutter in terras of the subite analytics 
of tcxtual operations. This wouldexptein, among ocher things> thediffrculi rela- 
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tkmship of deconsrnjeticm to the previous forms of emancipatoiy discourses, 
cspecially the institut ionaJLzed Marsist one: the neocolonialism of ccnter and 
periphery is practiced as much if not more by the Soviet Union as it is by the 
Western powers, whether the old colonial empires or the new neocolonial ones, 

Stmcturalism, for its part, shared in the opérative conceptualization of neo- 
colonialism by elevaring the notion of fonction, or, more precisely, of efficien- 
ey, to the highest. Il is more efficient to structure in lerms of center and periph- 
ery. In Gramscian tenus, structural ism, by which I mean the international 
movcment called French Structural ism, thus woold correspond to the position 
of the oTganic inlellectual formation, whereas the poststmcturalisms would 
represent an émane ipafory response to lhe hegemony of néocolonialiste The 
relation of deconstruction to structural ism becomes dorer m the process. 

There is another movement thaï challenges our thought even further; the 
wars of libération against rceocolomalism thaï differ front the earlier colonial ist 
ones in that they are not waged from a position of nation— something that is 
understandable to liberalism— or of class— as Marxism would prefer it— but 
from settings or entities thaï hâve not been thought oui within the framework 
of Western tradition. Such wll remain the enduring significanee of the Cuban 
Révolution, which can be usefully contrasted in this respect to the Algerian War 
of national independence. Such are the characteristics of the complet struggles 
being waged in parts of Africa and in Central America, though they differ 
markedly front each oîber. Whatever views one may hold with respect to these 
struggles, one must acknowledge that they are part of a sériés of challenges 
to the dominant fonits and organizatkms of knowledge among us, The response 
to these new libération struggles is telling, There is relaïivdy Int je attempt to 
understand them in their specificity; il is easier to impose upon them the bi- 
polarity that is so constitutive a pan of stracturaLisirr there will not be one 
center with ils periphery but ïwo antagoniste centers with their own périph- 
éries, with flashpoint» at the houndaries. 

As in the case of the fragmented subject, the historiés! dimension is again 
ignored: historical forces are taken to be no more than acts of willfulness* per- 
haps of an i national form, which it is lhen easy ïo attributs to "terrorists," Not 
only dœs such a reformulation ignore the spedficity of the polit ïcal rnovemems 
at h and, but, as de Certeau shows in the case of the stmggles of the aitloch- 
thonous peoples of lhe Amerîcas, it deprives them of a g round from which to 
make their daims. But, as daily hcadlirtes make dear, such a g round is being 
fourni, though we tend to expérience the resulting daims as disroptions to our 
patterns of perception, and wç fiod ogrselvçs in a position of hewildermenl lhat 
makes us easy prey to manipulations of ai sorts. We do not know, often 
enough, what the values that we hold retire of us in front of phenomena lhat 
strike us as oïher. 
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IV 

Western thought has al way s thematized lhe other as a threat to be TCduoed. as a 
potentiel same-to-be, a yet-not-same. The paradigmatic conception here is thaï 
of îhe quest in romancer of ch.lv al rv in which the adventurous knight leaves 
Arthur 1 s court— the reatin of the known— lo encounter sonne form of othemess. 
a domain in which the court ly values of lhe Arthurian wortd do not prevail. 
The quest is broughi to an end when this alien domain is brought witbin the 
hégémonie s wa y of the Anhurian world: the othçr bas b^en reduccd 10 (more 
ofi the saine. The quest has shown thaï the other is amenable to being reduc ed 
to the status of the same And. in those few Instances where the errant knight— 
Lohengrin. for example— dots find a form of othemess that he p refers lo the 
realm of the same front which he came, this othemess is interpreted— by corn 
temporary cntkt as much as by médiéval writers—as the realm of the dead, 
for it is ideologically inconcetvable that there should esist an othemess of the 
same ontologicnl status as the same, without there being immédiate ly mounted 
an effort at its appropriation. 

Again. we may be unable to provide a satisfactory theorization of the link 
between epistemclngy and bmader Ibrtm of sociaJ practice, but it is clear that 
the hégémonie impulse thematized in the ch î val rie quest wa* a faet of culture 
and that ils failure in the political realm— witness the case of the wars upon 
Islam (the Crusades}— in no way invalidated its hold in other areas, especially 
in the practice of knowledge, as Edward Said bas eonvjncingly shown Politb 
cally , the West may hâve had to gmdgingly accepi the existence of the Islamic 
othemess. but in the realm of knowledge it acknowledged no such possibility, 

This hégémonie tendeney of the cognitive realm is not the exclusive purview 
of iraditional disciplines. It permeates the writings of even the mo&t theoneti- 
c ai lÿ dâring thinkers. as is évident in the case of Michel Foucault. Foucault 
conceived of himself as the surveyor of lhese very hege munie modes of cogni- 
tion, as someone who would describe their systematicity and their hold Though 
he label ed his enterprisc an aichaeology . he paid séant attention to the way s in 
which these hégémonie modes of cognition did esiabïish thcmselves and to the 
means by which ïhey managed to mai main their grasp. [n faet, his own concem 
wiih the hégémonie forced him to discard with a nithlessitess equal to thaï of 
u hat he was dcscribing any practices, discursive or otherwise, that sought to 
maintain any autonomy with respect to thèse hégémonie behemoths. This lcd 
to the famous problem of his inability to artkulate the mo veinent, or the shifl, 
from one hégémonie mode of cognhion to an other De Coteau. by coomt, 
is attentive to precisely this constitutive moment, even in Foucault'» own case, 
to the interplay of "emergent" and 'TesiduaT 1 fonces as Raymond Williams 
usefully calls them. thaï it* to the impulses, the enabling conditions, for living 
in relation to thèse hégémonie forces. That is why he is ai way s concernai with 
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practices and discourses— and the distinction between thèse two is not ontolog- 
icaJ as far as he is conceraed— that are cither on the wane or in the makmg, 
or that even do not quiie ttianage to con&litute tfiemsdvcs, Foucault 's descrip- 
tions présent a vast machine ry of power; de Cenc.au’ s ph individuel or soiail- 
grwp efforts against this machinery as a mode of interaction that constitutes 
the lived expérience of these people. He is, therefore, more attentive to the 
actual workiitg of power as weil as to the tacfics, strategies, and ruses that the 
neutralisation of such vast power requires* 

V 

We hâve seen, however, that not ail fbrms of otherness allow themseives to be 
subsumed into sameness, and Indeed, lltere fias been growing récognition of 
this fact witfiin Western thought itseif. One discipline that h as heen exïstexitially 
concemed wiüi this realization is anfhropology. especially among its American 
practitioners. The wrenching expérience of the Vietnam War. in whkh anthro- 
pologies saw the fmdings of theîr fiddwork mobilized to accomplish the 
destruction of the cultures, if not the annihilation of the peopks, whom they 
had studied, bas led anthropologiste to question their role T and by extension, 
thaï of knowledge, in the spread of hegemony. The debates at The annual meet- 
ings of the American Anthropological Association during the late sixties and 
seventies failed to produce a solution, for the probJem far exceeds the conjunc- 
tural dimension in whieh it was generally considered. 

Signifîcandy. thougfa, the propowd solutions sought to correct the peredved 
vulnerability of the epistexnological with an injection of the ethical. Otberoess, 
tfaemutized as cultural diversity, not oui y calls for the respect that the anthropol- 
ogist is expected to grant it, but in a self-reflexive gesture. is furtber expected 
to relativise the position of the anthropologie As Clifford Geertz succintly puts 
k: 


To see ourselves as others sec us can be eye-opening. To sec others 
as sharing a nature with ourse! ves is the merest deceocy . But U is 
front the far more diffkult achèvement of seeiitg ourse! ves amongst 
others, as a local exampfe of the forma humai* life has locally takm, 
a case among cases, a wortd among worlds, that the large nés s of 
miiul, without which objectivity is self-congratulation and tolérance a 
shajn T cornes. If interp retive anthropology has any general office in 
the world it is to keep reteadiing this fugitive truth. 

In this radier remarkable conduding paragruph to the introduction of his Lctcaf 
Km?wkdge, Geertz articulâtes the main tenets of a newîy emerging conception 
of knowledge, a conception that ©ne finds working its way into sotne of the 
thetes of Jean François Lyotard "s Thé Posimodem Condition as weQ, KsowL 
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edge must .surrende r its global prétentions , Ils reach îs always limiied to ils loci 
and condition of émergence, what Geertz calls the local and Lyotard, the pagan 
(from the Latin pagrn. endosed fidd>. It muât nol serve as an instrument of 
domination; in fart, it must renounce masîery as sudr lis relations wilh others 
musi be govemed. for Geertz *t loti, by cthicaJ considérations. The language 
of tolérance, objeetmty, sham, and fugitive truth bere is a subtk mixture of 
religious discourse and Enlightenmeitt ratfonalism. 

This "'fugitive midi** is a biner pill to swallow for the ratkmaJi&m thaï is, 
properly speaking, the heir to gnosticism. because it puis into question the lut- 
ter's progressive légitimation against a notion of truth thaï is somehow beyoad 
the immédiate purv iew of reason. Against the notion thaï salvation originale $ in 
faith ipistis), gnosticism has always held thaï it is the ksmH of knowledge 
{gnosis) and that error or false knowledge are the causes of perdition, Y et goosti- 
cism did not stand alone but rather as a rationalist instrument of support of 
revealed tnith. and this is in Judaism. Quistianity. and later in Islam. But its 
support was qualifïed and limited to the extern that the gnostic held that reason 
was sufficient to reach the truths of religion. In the Christian West, a giarrt step 
toward the acceptance of the gnostic position was ruade in Aquinas s fâmous 
assertion that nothing in faith is contrary to reason and its corollary thaï reason 
is a proper avenue 10 the realm of the truths of faith— a significant extension of 
the Ansdmian fides quatre tu inteUectum position. The gnostic viewpoint was 
given legitimacy, It achieved supremaev with the Cartesian reversai of the rela- 
tionship of failh and reason in relation to truth; henceforfh the bdief in God and 
the truths that ht dispenses would be subject 10 the prior operations of reason. 
And this reason. it tums oui, can be quïte constraining: E discover the truth 
ihmugh the fret exercise of my own reason; therefore I cannot refuse this tnith; 

I musl adopt it, as must ail who aie equally rat tonal. The gnostic viewpoint far 
surpasses the uncertamties of faith because it rests on the certitudes of ratkmal- 
ity The reason of the Ënlighienment is fundamentally gnostic, and. since it 
seeks to replace the vagaries of faith with the certitudes of ratkmality. it is logi- 
cal that it should aîtempt to assert its hegemony. To sin against faith is to sin 
against a God whose designs are at beat tonnons or visible 4 *îp a glass darkly." 
but, in any case, in need of médiation. But to sin against reason is a msmer of 
easy démonstration and iherefure calls for immédiate correction in ail the mean- 
ings of this terni . ïf ibe shift in our conception of knowledge, articulai ed by 
Geertz:, dœs repiesenî more ihan a passing aberration, we ma y well corne 10 see 
modem ity as tftç period when the gnostic daim 10 be abte 10 account rationally 
for ail truths has held sway and the period that is currently beginning as one that 
seeks to distance i tse If from this gnostic domination. 

The most consistent denouncer of the gnostic position in our day has been the 
French philosopher and Talmudic scholar Emmanuel Lévinas. who. in a work 
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thaï spams nearly fifly years. has rigorously argued for a notion of truth that te 
ai considérable odds with the dominant rationalisa one, a notion thaï relies y pou 
ihe category— or, more accuntely within the Lévinasian framework, upon the 
livçd expérience— of the other,, Against a notion of the truth as the instrument 
of a mastery being exercîsed by the knower over areas of the urcknown as he 
or $hç brings thon whhin the foïd of the samc. Léviitas argues that there is a 
form of truth that is totally a lien to me, ihat 1 do noi discover within myself. 
but that calls on me front beyond me. and it requires me to leave the realtns of 
the known and of the same in order to settle in a land that is under ils raie, Here 
the knower sets oui on an ad voiture of uncertain outcome, and the instruments 
that he or she brings may well be inappropriée to the tasks thé will arise. 
Reagan will play a rôle, but it will be a secondary One, it can only corne into 
play once the primary fart of the irruption of the other has beau experienced- 
And this other te K* ■ threat to be redneed or an objeci that 1 give myself to 
know in my capacity as knowing subject, but that which constitues me as an 
ethical being: in my originary en cou nier I discover my responsibility for the 
existence of this other, a responsibility that will lie at the root of ail my subsé- 
quent ethical decisions. Knowledge and ils operations are subordinated to this 
initial ethical moment, for the responsibility that S lhen expérience is the very 
g round of my response-abüity . that is, my capacity to communicate with othm 
and with myself in noncoercive ways. Reason can now deploy itself in the field 
that has been opened up by the relation 1 hâve to the other. It is a reasoii chas- 
tised. not likely to sttk hégémonie contrai , for were it to do so it would hâve 
ro do violence to my self as the self that il in this relation of response-abüity 
to the other. 


VI 

Levions'* position pro vides phibsophical and thooretîcal uiKteïpinnings for a 
more epistemdkigically onented position such as that of Geertz It is significant 
that there is currently quite a vogue of interest in his work and that it II beginning 
to reshape the attitudes and positions of cstablished crûtes. Tzveian Todorov, 
for exemple, readi the encounter between the Européen s and the autochthonous 
inhabitants of the New World tftrough Lévinasian lenses, and he interpréta 
Bakhtin’i notion of dialogue similarly, Y et this position, and the uses to which 
it is being put in liteiary crhitism, rai se considérable questions perbaps best 
formulât ed by Edward Said in his The Wortd, the Text and the Criric. 

Said is coficemed with the émergence of this new conception of knowledge 
for it signais to him the abandonnant of the seeufar position of the intelJectuaJ 
and a return to whai he sees as religions critietem practkftd by clerics who are 
tm capable of, or even really interested in, mamtaining a truly crilieal position. 
The reliante upon an aimighty form of reason provîded a solution to the hutrnn 
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need for eertainty , and in Kanf s fanions phrase, ît gave rise tothe Idea of a con- 
sensus of ail free and rational couse iousnesses, thus cstabli&hing a sensé of group 
solidanty and of communal belonging— features that Said bdieves to constitute 
fondamental huinan needr But he frnds thaï incre&singly these need* are beifig 
Mldressed ihrough the religious dimension ralher thon through ihc seeular oui, 
and he takes the présent coneem wîth the miter as an instance of this phe nome- 
non. In the conclusion to his book, whïch really ougM lo be cited in toto, he 
secs the reïum of religion in the théories and practices of criticism thaï pat for- 
ward notions of unthinkability . undecidabiiif y . and paradox, as weîî as in fho&e 
thaï rnake direct appeal to "magic, divine ordinance, or sacred texte/ ' Furthcr, 
he sees évidence of il even in those lheoretical approches thaï one would pré- 
sumé to be immune, such as Mantism. feminism, and psycboanaly sis , for in 
much of their current practice, these * H stress the privais and hermette over the 
public and social.” 

For the organisation and the practice of knowledge, the résulte are 'unpleits 
am 10 contemplait, Thcrc h an tncrease in the ma m ber of fixed spécial tan- 
gua ges. many of them impénétrable, deliberalely obscure, wilLfuily tllogical. 
, , . Instead of discrimination and évaluation, we hâve an mtensifïed division 
of intdlecmal labor." The critical dimension of criticism is fipidly trading as 
the critic, evincitig the sa me sort of belief as the neoconservative in the mystieal 
workings of the markctpütce, renounces the responsibiihïes of the intellects al ht 
ordeï to "become a deric in the worst sens# of the word/ f 

These are serions charges, and ihey deserve a much more detailed examina- 
lion tban ï can give ihem hcre. As my own earlier characterization of the prob- 
lenutic condition of the practice and organisation of knowledge ougM to iitdi- 
cate, I share Said's conccms and accept large pans of his diagnosis, I am struck, 
however, by the fact thaï Said is unable to overcome , or to rein scribe , the profe- 
lem that he so ably de scribes, and mu&t content hlm sel F with a general appeal. 
for a more secular crilicism, His predicamem, il seems to me, aimes from the 
fact that he has not suffldently examined the ground of the présent refont to 
religion, a ground that 1 shal! attempt to make more explicit by retuming to my 
earlier assertion about the Hegel ian forai of our présent organisation of knowl- 
edge. t will aiso daim thaï Michel de Cerîeau s handitng of these issues ma; 
well gel us oui of Said' s prçdicament. 

Said’ s stated préférence for a form of criticism that openîv assumes a social 
and political responsibility as well as his distante for certain forais of philosopht- 
cal dworiring leads him to constnie the problem of the organisation of knowl- 
edge in sociological terms thaï, to me, already partait of the prablem he seeks 
to address. Quito rightly, Said brings to the fore of his considérations the rôle 
that the institutionalisation of knowledge has played Describing this instifo- 
tionalization through the passage of filiation to affiliation, he i sable to show how 
forrns of authoriiy are instituted and usai to create a icnse of caste a mon g tfeose 
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who are so affiliatcd, Curiously enough, though. Said does not secm to recog- 
nize in thï 5 pattern the accomplishment of a project that is properlv Hegel ian in 
origin, a project that already foresees al! the ofher féal ares of the présent situa- 
tion, Of course, it bas become commonplace to assert ïhat this project has failed 
and thus suggest thaï it no longer need concem us. y et a doser examination of 
the organisation of knowledge may well lead us to reconsider this widespread 
bdief. 

[t will bc recal led that Hegel proposed a global interprétation of history thaï 
fccuses on the status of knowledge. Roughlv speaking, this interprétation runs 
as folio ws: history is over berna knowledge bas become absolu» . Rationality 
is the absolu te becoming of the spirit in history, the stages of history marking 
the progressive development of the spirit as tf invests ever more of the world. 
[t is gçneraliy forgotten. however. thaï this development and the mannerof its 
invesîment proceed îhrough institutionalized forma, so that another way of 
describing history is to record the progressive institutionalization of rationaliiy 
ont il il become s absolu» in the ultimate institution t the Hegel ian State, at which 
point hisiory cornes to an end. Il was Hegel* s ambition to thematize the entire 
narrative of Western rationality, a project that has heen widdy discussed and 
general I y rejected. But it was as much his ambition to announce Its ultimate 
accomplishment in history, that is» in the institutions through which rationality 
would henceforth exercise its holdover ail of reality and the modes of cognition 
we b rang la bear upon it. And this second aspect of the project has reoeived less 
attention since it must hâve seemed that the ascertained failli re of the first would 
take care of the second, and since Hegel himself devoted more attention to the 
first, which he considered a historical precondition of the second. Y et the very 
multiplication of disciplines, their autonomizatkm, the rise of the spécial ized 
languages that Said rightly déplores, the shunting a way of the historical dimen- 
sion toward ever more remate corners— ail of these provide ample évidence of 
the fact that the présent organization of knowledge has aligned itself upon the 
Hegel ian conception, though mostly without any direct knowledge of it. Perhaps 
die best index of that alignment is the suspicion» if not the outright hostilily , wîth 
which any questioning of the fondamental mechanism of this organization. 
namely the Hegel ian dialectic identifiéd for ail practical purposes with rational- 
ity itself— though ne ver unéer its proper name— is greeted within the boundaries 
of these institutions! ized forms of knowledge. 

This il where the heterological countertradition cornes in. It has foeused, as 
1 indicated eariier, on the epistemological dimension of the problem But the 
strategies ivdhUe to it are limited: either it must deconstruct the epistemology 
from within, a radier arduous task that «onstantly runs the risk of becoming one 
more spécial ized language on the verge of institutionaJizatkm or, as the fate of 
deconstrucùon in American uni versifies démons traies. a new System of affilia- 
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lion, in Said's tenus; or ît jriusi critique thk epistemology from the outside, and 
then it runs the risk of relying upon the ethical and the figure of the other and 
rts possible religions overtones, In other worda, the two strategies require that 
one position oneself with respect to the central Hegel i an claim of the end of his- 
tory, The second strategy relies directly upon the consensuel perception that his- 
tory bas not corne to an end, and seeks to anchor the epistemologkâl in some- 
thing other than the spirif s own deploymçnt. History is thus retained, and one 
remains agnostic with respect to the ontcome of the Hegel San prédiction, but at 
a cost thaï Said is right to see as unbearable since it reestabîishes the dominance 
of the religions over the rational whfch Hegel himself found to prçvail prior to 
the advent of absolute knowledge, 

U ts against the discomforts of this “solution/' as mudi as against the prab* 
lem iiself, that the firet, and more properiv heterologïcal, strategy has evolved. 
It begins by granting, for the sake of the argument as it werc. the Hegel Lan thesis 
on the end of history; then it proceeds to un rave 1 the institut ion al daims of 
rationality, showing thaï the institutionalizatbn that presenüy prevails does not 
correspond to the Hegelian principle of the deployment of the splrit that atone 
could properïy ju-siiJy it. But this strategy does not seek to establïsh in an oblique 
way what the other strategy already takes for granted, namely that history has 
not corne to an end; rather it seeks to show that indeed a certain kind of history 
may well hâve corne to an end but that this ending do» not eithausï history. If | 
anything, this strategy, as pursued in some of Derrida’^ and especially Paul de 
Man’s, writimgs, may allow us to finally corne to grasp$ with history. 

In his right fui anguish, Said allows himself to be caught on a ground that faiU 
to distinguish between these two strategies, He desires the historical dimension 
but not at the price that the second strategy exacts, for its construct of the histor- 
ien! as sac red or transcendent is precisely the kind of history that he seeks to 
avoid; yet he cannot acccpt the toitnous way in which the first strategy proceeds 
to the hisioricak drawing justification from the fact that indeed it does not seem 
to atîaiii it. 

But in Michel de Certeau’s work, it is attained. The heterologïcal counter- 
tradition has shown thaï the particular vulnenibility of the Hegel ian daims lies 
in their inability to articulate the dependence of knowledge upon Un g liage . 
Although Hegel look great pains, in the narrative part of his Project, to show 
that the progressive development of the splrit, and the concomitant ri$e of a b$o- 
Jute knowledge, consisted pnmanly in their libération from matériel foras 
(hence the appropriateness of the Idéal ist label), he was blind to the matcrialtty 
of language, going so far as to State that the I an gu âge of poetry h ad achieved 
such a libération. The heterological tradition, focusîng upon epistemological 
Issues, has sought in the ontological dimension the reasons for this particular 
résistance of language, frequent !y granting a privïleged status to îiterature as the 
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linguistic practice in which this résistance Ls most easily apparent in the form 
of a complcx itondialectical interplay of the représentât ionai and the nonrepre- 
sentational . 

De Certeau, for tiis part, has preferred to avoid a g round that te f&ther lutcer- 
tain since literature te flrst and foremost m institutiona] détermination, and thus 
to seek to g round it ontologically ma y well amount to no more than shoring up 
the institution at the very moment when its vulnerabilily becomes apparent. The 
quality that is reoognized in literature, he seems to think. does not corne from 
the tact thaï it te a spécial mode oflanguage. but rallier from the tact that il is 
a part of l&nguage, a mode of baguage use, thaï is a discourse, Unlike language, 
which, as an objeci of knowledge, is a cojinruct of philosopher* and linguiste, 
discourses cotise itüte forms of actual social interaction and practice. As such, 
they are not irrational, but they are subject to the pulls and pressures of the situ* 
allons in which they are used as well as to the weights of their own tradition. 
They must always handle the complet interplay of that which is of the order of 
représentation and the rtonrepresenfable part which is just as rmich constitutive 
of them. their own other. And because of this dual nature, they are not really 
disciplines— these operate within the realm of représentation which i&thematized 
by Regel as the investment of the real by the spirit; they are logics, that is, they 
hâve a cohérence j ui gentris, one that needs to be rigorously and thoroughly 
described in each instance. For de Certeau, the most important rôle in the ccmtî* 
tution of that logic is reserved for the complex* and properly lexlu&l, play of the 
other with the more overt. représentation*! part of the discours, hence his 
désignation of his project as heterohgfes, This other, which forces discourses 
totake the meandering appea rance that they hâve, is not a magical or a transcen* 
dental entiiy; it is the discourse 's mode of relation to its own historicity in the 
moment of its uiterance. 

In my earlier référencé to the gnostic conception of rationality. I indicated 
the moral powçr of this rationality T which could daim hégémonie domination 
because of the univeraalism of its assenions, Such a daim is inhérent in the 
Hegel in conception of rationality , of course, to the extern thaï it représente the 
development of the spirit. But il is also inhérent, though less overtly explidt, 
in the institutions of rationality , indudîng fin dlrifiinrii rtnnigh the emergence 
of the expert as a major figure of auihonty in our culture shows that such daims 
are sociétal ly acknowledged and even recel vc legal sanction This gnostic con- 
ception of rationality, and ils HegeUan institutiona! implémentation, remove 
humai* beings from the sphère of history as practice, since hisiory is conceived 
of then m the inc notable process of rational îty T s own rational de velopme nt . Here 
are to be fourni fùrther causes of the sensc of loss of historien! agency that 
accompany the fragmentation of the self charactemtic of social abstraction and 
rca sons for the bewilderment that marks our inabiliiy to comprehend historical 
processes that excced those of our institutiona! ized knowledge. De Certeau 1 s 
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conception of discourse, so different from Foucault hégémonie ooe, recovers 
an agcntial dimension for us irwsmucb as it rccognizcs dut discursive activité 
|s a form of social activity T an activity in which we attempt te appîy tbe rotes 
of ihc discourses thaï we assume. The se may noî tee herok rotes, but. ihev place 
us mue h more square ly in front of our responsibility as historital selon*. 



Part I 

The Return of the 
Repressed in Psychoanalysis 



Chapter 1 

Psychoanalysis and Its History 


The process y pou whieh psychoanalysis h based Lies at tire hearl of Freud' s dis- 
coveries— the retum of the reprend. This ‘mecharusm 1 ' te Unked to a certain 
conception of lime and memory, accord! ng to whkh corne kmsness is both the 
deceptive mask and the opérative trace of events thaï organise the présent. If the 
pasi (that whieh look place du ring, and took the form of* a décisive moment in 
the course of a erhÉ$ is repressed, it returm in the présent from whieh it wus 
èsduéed, but does so surreptitiousLy. One of Freud' s favorite example» is a 
figuration of this detour-retum. whkh consi itu tes tire ruse of history : Hamlefs 
father retum» after his murder, but in the fbrm of a phantom, in another scene, 
and it ts onJy then that he becomes the law his son obeys- 


Two Strategies of Time 

There is an ’ uncanniness’ ' about this past that a présent occupant has expcllcd 
(or thinks it has) in an effort to take its place. The dead hawH die livipg, The 
past: it "re-bites'* [Ü re-mord] (it is a secret and ie pernod biting). 1 History is 
' ’cannibalistic, ” and memory becomes the closed arena of conflict between two 
contradictory operations: forgetting, whkh is not something passive, a Loss, but 
an action directed against the pas!; and the mnetnic trace, the retum of what was 
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forgoiien, in other words, an action by a past thaï k now Forced to disguise itself. 
More general ly speaking T any autonomous order k founded mpon what it élimi- 
nâtes; il produces a "residue" conéemned to be forgotten, But what was ex- 
duded re-infllt rates the place of its origin— iww ihe présent 1 ® "ckn" [propre J 
place. It resurfaces, it troubles, it tums the présent s Feding ofbeing “al borne' 1 
inio an illusion, it lurks— this "wild," this “ob-scene," this “filth," ibis “re- 
sistance" of “superstition"— within the walls of the résidence, and, behind the 
back of the owner (the ego), or over its abjections, it inscribes there the law of 
the oiher, 

Historiography, on the other h and, is basé an a clean break between ihe past 
and the présent. Il is the product of relations of knowledge and power linking 
two supposedly distinct domains' on one h and. there is the présent (scientiflc, 
professions], social) place of work. the technical and conccptual apparatus of 
mfüùy and interprétation p and ihe operation of describing and/or explaining; on 
the other hand, there are the places (muséums, archives, libraries) where the 
materïak Fonming the abject of this research are kept and, setondaiily, set off 
in time, there are the past Systems or neais to which the se maieriaJs give analy- 
sis access. There is a boundary line separating the présent institution (which 
fabricates représentât ions) front past or distant régions (which historiographical 
représentations bring into play). 

Even though historiognaphy postulâtes a coniinuity (a gciKtdogy), a solidarity 
(an affiliation), and a complkity (a sympathy) between its agents and its objccts. 
it nevertheless distinguishes a différence between them. a différence established 
oui of prindple by a will to objectmty, The space it organizes is divided and 
hiérarchie al . Thaï space has an "own" [un propre] (the présent of this historiog- 
raphe) and an “other" (the “past” under study). The divjding line between 
them affects both the practice (the research apparatus distinguishes «self front 
the matenul it treats), and the enaetment in wrtting (the discourse of interpréta- 
tive knowledge subjugates the known, cited. représenté past). 

psychoanalysis and historiography ihus hâve two different ways of distribut- 
ing the space of mem&ry. They conceive of the relation between the past and 
présent differently, Psychoanalysis recogntzes the past m the présent; historiog- 
raphy places them one besïde the other. Psychoanalysis treats the relation as one 
of imbrication (one in the place of the other) . of répétition (one reproduces the 
other in another form), of the equivocal and of the -quiproquo (What “takes the 
place" of what? Every where. there are gantes of masking. reversai, and ambi- 
guity). Historiography conceives the relation as one of succession (ont after the 
other), corrélation (grenier or Lesser proximities), cause and effect (one follows 
from the other), and distinction (either one or the other, but not both at the sa me 
time). 

Two strategies of rrnw thus confiront one another. They do, however, develop 
in the context of analogous problems; to îind principes and eriterU to serve as 
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guides to folio w in attempting to undersfond the différences. or guarantee die 
continuities, bet ween the organizarion of the actual and the formations of the 
past; to give die past explanatory value and/oT make the présent capable of 
explaining the past; to relate the représentations of the past or présent lo the con- 
ditions which determined thcir production; fo daboraie (how? where?) different 
ways of thinking. and by su doing ovtrcotne violence (the conflim and contin- 
gencies of history). iturluding the violence of thoughft iiself; to défi ne and con- 
grue! a narrative, which is for bot h disciplines the favored form of ducktaïuig 
discourse. In order to déterminé the possibilités and limitations of the renewal 
of historiography promised by its encounfer with psychoanalysis. we wül survey 
the intcrrelations and debaîes between fhese two strategies since the time of 
Freud ( 1856- 1939), 


Freud and Hfetory 

Freud s meihod of "'élucidation' 1 (Aujklârung) i$ snpported by two pillars he 
built and considered equally lu n dame niai and founding; The Interprétation of 
Drmm ( 1900) and Totem and Taboo (1912-1913). Of the second, he said in 
1914, "[ have made an atlempt to deal with probïems of social anthropology in 
the light of analysis; this line of investigation leads direedy to the engins of the 
most important institutions of our civil izatbn, of the structure of the State, of 
moraïity and religion, and. moreover, of the prohibition against incest and of 
conscience/' 1 H ï s method is enacted on two scènes, one individual and the other 
collective. Il takes. in tum. the (biographical) form of 'case hisiories* 1 (the 
"Kronkengeschichtçn.'* 1905- 191 Sy 3 and the (global) form of the “historien! 
ngver ‘ (Moj« and Morrntheism, 1939: the original title spécifiés thaï ihe subjecl 
is the relation of a single man— “der Mann Moses’ ’— to the historical configura- 
tion of Jewish monotheism). 4 

Freud 's forays tnio historiography are semi-surgical operations which display 
a certain number of characteristés: 

1. He invalidâtes the break between individual psychoiogy and collective 
psychoiogy, 

2. He ihinks of the L pathological” as a région where ihe structural modes 
of fonction ing of human expérience becotne intensified and display Lhemselvev 
Àccordingly , the distinction between normal it y and abnormal ity is unis phénom- 
énal; fondamental ly. If has no scientific relevante, 

3. He identifies the relation of historicity to crises which organize and dis- 
place k, He reveals, in décisive events (of a rel allouai and conflictuai nature, 
originally genealogical andscxual). the sites where psychic structures are consti- 
tuiez Therapeulic confirmation s allow him to orient hk analyses in three direc- 
tions^ a) the seaich for detennining factors in the life of the aduh which are 
Jinked to '"primitive scenes" experienced by the child, and which présupposé 
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that the child (that epigone. until then kept on the sideiines) plays a central rôle 
in the story; b) the necessity of postulaling a généalogie al violence at the origin 
of peoples U siruggle between the father and the son), the repression of which 
is the work of tradition (il bides the corpse), but whose rcpcUtivç effects are 
nevertheless identifiable across their successive camouflages (there are traces 
le ft behind); c) the assurance of finding in any discourse “small fragments of 
truth” ("Stükchen Wahrheit' ' ) 5 — spl inters and débris relative to those décisive 
moments— the forgettïng of which organises itself inio psychosoc iological Sys- 
tems and the remembrante of which créâtes possibilités of change for the 
présent State. 

4. He allers the historiographkaJ "genre” of wrilüig by introducing the need 
for the analyst to matk his place (his affective, imagmary, and symbolic place). 
Hc makes Lhis explicitness the condition of possibilité of a form of lucidity, and 
thus substitutcs for “objective" discourse fa discourse that aims to express the 
real) a discourse thaï adopts the form of a "fiction" (if by "fiction" we under- 
stand a text that openh déclarés its relation to the singular place of ils produc- 
tion). 

Curiously , some of the subséquent avatars of lhe psychoanalytïc tradition and 
its applications total ly reverse these positions. A few instinctive examples will 
suffire, Freudianism, for one thiog, was reduced to individuel psychology and 
biography, It was cither bo*cd into lhe category of the "pathological" (for 
example, économie and social hisiory left an unexplaimed, abnormal “rendue/* 
in the areas of sorrery and Nazis#», which was abandoned to psychoanalysis). 
Or. to take amodier exemple, where Freud found déplacements of représenta- 
tion!; Jinked to primai comf1 icts, there was an as&umptkm that all-prevailing and 
stable “symbols" or "archétypes" lurked some where heneath the phenomena. 
In the same way , the subjeefs division betweeo the pleasure principle (Etal) and 
the law of the other (Thanatos)— for Freud an insurmountable division which, 
from Beyofui thé Pleasurc Principle (1920) to Civiiization and its Discontents 
P93QL he defined in ternis of the alienation of need by society and the constitu- 
tive frustration of desires— was "forgotten” by thérapies whose goal was îo 
"intégrale" the ego into society. Perhaps these inheritors "betrayed" Freud in 
both sentes of the terni: the y deflecied his thoughi and unveüed it. Their actions 
conform to the theory of tradition Freud presemed in Motes and Monotheism, 
accord ing to which tradition in verts and conccals precisely what il daims to 
reproduce, and does so in its name. Leaving that asîde. it is necessary to review 
at least two of Freud' s positions that are more directly relevant to history, A 
discussion of two essentiel tests will be enough for an o ut line. 

1. In Group Psychology ami thé Analysis of thé Ego ( 1921; wriuen on Gus- 
tave Le Bon s 7Jie Cnmd: A Study of thé Popuîar Mind)> Freud firrnly holds 
that "the relation of an individuel to his parents and to his brothers and sisters, 
to the objecl nf his love, and to his phy sicïan— in fact ail lhe relations which hâve 
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hitherto been the chief subject of psychoanalytic re&earch— may daim to t e 
considered as social phenomena, 1 '* They are oiüy distinguishable tram th* 
phenomena ireated by collective psychology by a "oumericaî considération' 
that is irrelevant fram the point of view of the psychic structures involved. The 
constitution of the subject through its relation to other (parents, etc,) and to 
lange âge, postulâtes from the beginning a social life cotnposed of varions forma- 
tions that are progressive^ large r in scale, but follow identicaJ làws. Freud thus 
feels authohzed to take his analytical apparats across the litres dividtng the 
established disciplines, which apportion psychic phenomena among theanetres 
according to a distinction (between "individual” and "collective") dial Freud 
challenges and wishes to transform. 

2 . Thèse already constituted domains are also distinguished from one another 
by the part icu lar techniques each has adopted. Freud was not cqually competent 
in ail of them, which does not, at least thecretieaJJy, place in question the abject 
of study that psychoanalysis, like any other science, chose for ttself. His first 
studîes were on eels (1877) and crayfish (1&S2). He was a psychiatrie doctor. 
He efïected the psychoanalytic "conversion" using the mate ri ai s and methods 
that specialty provided foT him. Àfterward» beginning in 1907 (when Freud was 
51)* he extended il to the study of literary texte; 1 still laier, beginning in 1910 
(in relation to "primai WOfds" and Leonardo da Vinci), he fiirther extended il 
to ethnology and history , # But as the préfacé to Totem and Taboo (1913) — the 
book markîng the second moment in the psychoanalytic conquis ta — make s clear, 
when it cornes to ethnology he no longer has "a suffkknt grasp of the mate ri al 
that awaits ("harrenden") (psychoanalytic) treatment. Though constructed 
and vérifiable within the bounds of a particuJar field, his theory was not meant 
to be anchored there; il was t radier, destined to renew other flelds, in relation 
to which Freud himself nonetheless lacked the necessary éléments for first-hand 
information and technical control. The matcrial (Materiel) originating in these 
foreign realms, culled by their respective explorées, is for Freud boîh what the 
analyse "lacks" and what is "missed" by a (Freudian) theoietical treatment 
capable of "harmonizing" the “diversity" of facts and throwîng "a ray of light 
into this obscurity." 10 Freud caüs these domains “quamea/* or "treasures" to 
be exploite*!. He works them, devouring the texts of Smith, Wundt, Crawley* 
Frazer, and other;, as well as documents from the seventeenth ceswury, sclwl- 
arly studies of the Bible, etc.— but ail withoqt the professional "security” his 
home territory affords him, 

When a tbeoretical point of view is extended heyond the field within which 
it was elaborated, where it remains subject to a System of vérification, does it 
not, as Canguilhem said, cross the Une between scientific "théories" and scie ra- 
tifie "idéologies”*! Thaï is frequentiy the case. Freud himself at tîntes had 
doubts about the status of his socio-historical research, and toward the end of 
his life he claimed with irony that he wrote them as a hobby, wbile smoking his 
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pipe, He was admiuing a crack of ambiguhy in his arniytk édifice, Il is up to 
his posterity to accept the theorttkaJ challenge this admission représenta. In his- 
tory, Freud wa$ a pîoneer, but mn a practitioner » in spite of his passion for col- 
lecting ” antiquités” and the brcadth of his re&dings in the fïeld, begun in ado- 
lescence In addition to a cohérent corpus of vérifiable, cheoreïkal hypothèses, 
he injeclcd into historiography the suspense of a détective stoiy {“Who killed 
Efany?") and the uncanniness of a fantasy novel (there is a ghost in the house). 
He reintroduced mythic conflits into a scientifîc System, He brought back the 
sorcery in knowledge, taking it even to the offices of the historians, who seem 
to assume thaï the past m already neatly ordered, piecemeal, sittmg on the ar- 
chive shelves. A serkmsness [un j^rietur] of history appears, bringing ail its 
dangers with it, A half century after Michelet, Freud observes thaï the dead are 
in fact 'beginning to speak/' 11 But the y are not speaking throggh ihe "me- 
dium” of the hi&torian-wizard, as Michelet belîeved: is is speaking [ça /wrfc] 
in the work and in the silences of the historian» but without his knowledge . These 
voices— who&e disappearance every historian posits, which he replaces with his 
writing— M Te-bite‘ T [jne-mortfem] the -space from which they were excluded; they 
continue to speak in the text/tomb thaï érudition erects in their place. 

Traditions 

Freud, in his 1919 préfacé to Theodor Reik's Rimai (Reik believed Toitm and 
Taboo to be "tbe most important book of its kind ... the standard illustration 
of what psychoanalysis can perform in the sphère of the [humait] sciences”), 
surveyed psychoanalytic research since the appcarancé of Dit* Bedeutung dtr 
Psychaanaiyse für die GeisiêswiÊsemehaften (1913), by Otto Rank and Hanns 
Sachs: “Mythology and the history of literature and religion appear to fumish 
the most easily accessible material.” He praJses Reik, whose book he says rtp- 
resents the first volume in the “Psychology of Religions ** keeps steadily 
in view the relationship between pre-historie man and primitive man of today, 
as well as the connection between cultural activités and neurotic substitut* 
formations ” This constitutes a déclaration of victory in the battle to “submi; 
the prehistoric and ethnobgical material . . . to psychoanalytic élabora- 
tion. " ,a h is the fort success sooretf by the ki «ttem|tted invasions by psychoanal- 
yiBs ,** 0 

These three domains (' 'mythotogy and the history of literature and religion"') 
were aiready a préoccupation of the Wednesday nïghl meetings at Freud’* office 
(beginning in 1902), and the discussions continued ut the Psychoanalytic Society 
of Vienna (fotuuled in 190S). J4 In the beginning, Rank (the gmup's seeretary), 
Adler, Fedem, Sachs, Schilder, Steîraer, and others (with Reik, Tausk, and Lou 
Andreai-Sakmé joinîng in later) treated questions conceming inccst, symbol- 
isai, myth. Wagner, Nietzsche, etc These " applications” of psychoanalysis 
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soon became the objecî of wider discussion involving correspondance with 
Abraham (Berlin). Ferenczi (Budapest)» Groddeck (Baden-Baden), Jung (Zu- 
rich). Jones (London), P ut nam (Boston), etc. The analyses that were produced 
diverted psychoanalytic narrative from the L+ case study” toward biograpfoy, 
culminating in the “psychological portrait” of Woodrow Wilson, a joint effort 
by Freud and William Bullitt ’* 

The création of the International Psychoanal ytic Association (1910). which 
wa_s endowed with a ' l head,'' means of control, and a charter to **pramote 
mu tu al support among tts members, did mu prevent this line of fesearch (in 
particutar, as Freud said, '"applications of psychoanalysis to the sciences of 
language and history ") from diversifyîng; varions currents within it even came 
into conflict, and with growing frequency, 1 * Three (specificaJîy historical) fac- 
tors seem to hâve played a more important rôle in the se divergences tfcan amy 
Lnstitutional constraint: 1) the personal relation of the autbors to Freud (psycho- 
an al ytic theoiy is founded opon the irrationality and parti eu larity of the transfer- 
enee relation, with the other, and thus on the singularity of Freud’s psychoiogy); 
2) the relation of dcpendence between a theoiy of history and the élucidation by 
the analyst of his relation to the psydioanalytic institution (the psychoanalytic 
association submits its members to the 9aw at the basis of ail social organisation, 
a point that is often obscured in the theory); 3) the logic of the sociopolitical and 
national contexts within which the analyste position (as the “subject who is 
supposed to know’ * [ju/ef supposé jcvwr]) fonctions (social pressure is st ronger 
than the Freudian "ffamily" or an international association). 

The first factor is too corrtplex to summaiize, but two facts should be empha- 
sized; the theory is hùtoricized by reintroducing into the conceptuel de bat es (on 
Adler and Jung, for example) the particuladty of the author’s personal rdatkm- 
ship to Freud, which means giving singular, contingent events the rôle of ex* 
plamrng (or simply designating) the gaps in ” science’ and conversely, there 
is a mythification of historîography, since the narration of the past becomes a 
fictions! transposition of présent combats between psychoanalytic goda (Freud 
and his "sons,” in Totem and Yahoo ; Freud against Adler and Jung in “On the 
History of the Psychoanalytic Movcment 1 " ; etc .). The theory therefore oscillâtes 
between the biographical facts that fragment it and mythic représenta lions thaï 
disguise the conditions goveming its production. On the one h and» it admits that 
it is wracked by conflicts (but that me ans that it is rat reducible to a System); 
on the other hand + the interprétation of distant orïgbis métamorphosés intente- 
cine quarte! s (but this displacement from a présent scene to a past or primitive 
one also suggests analogous operations between collective représentations and 
historiés of the subject), 

The second factor is more problematical, lu effçct, the institution play s the 
rôle of mediator between the analyst and history in general- More than that. it 
links analysis itself to the configuration of powers that make it possible and sup- 
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ports its oootiDued existence (for example, it is necessary to be a membcr of an 
association in order 10 "practice"; Üie client 's "fret expression" présupposés 
that the analyst hdds a certain social position . and thaï thcre is a financial cou- 
tract; etc ). In short, the institution is a retura (mask) of violence within the fiekJ 
of psychoanalysis. but a violence eoucbed in words and KpRttfid on the phy si- 
cal, body-to-body level,'* Through the workings of the institution— the "social 
unconscious of psychoanalysis" (Castel)— history (political. social. économie, 
even ethnie history) makes a come-back in the insnlar space of discourse, or of 
the cure, Thus die successive foundings of psychoanalyiic associations over the 
past sixty years, and their internai disputes and schisitis, tell lhe siory of the 
interactions of the theory with its exteriority — someth ing it often déniés. How- 
ever, it is in thèse débités that the true beginnüigs of psychoanalytic history are 
to be found. 

The strategie importance of th is site on the border of history and pscyhoanal- 
ysis can be tested for confirmation, if need be, The refusai to accord theoretical 
validity to instîtutional problems, the will to keep them outsidc analysis by (rcaO 
ing lhati as simple "misfortunes" or as au irrelevant, necessary social evil f ta. 
every case leads to the construction of an ideological, doctrinal, or “mystic" 
représentation of the unconscious. This ertabks one to postulate the presence in 
every individual of (unconscious) symbolic, archétypal or imaginary constella- 
tions, which the analyst in vents like the (for hlm. conscious) sky above of sonne 
universal and immémorial reality, When psychoanalysis "forgets” its own his* 
toricity, that is. its internai relation to conflids of power and position, it becomes 
either a médian ism of drives, a dogntatism of discourse « or a gnosisof symbols. 

National Drifts 

We now corne to the third factor, the national conte xts that bathe the discourse 
and methods from Vienna in their individual waters, 1 will discuss threc typical 
Cases— leav ing as idc Nazi Oermany. which forced its Jewish analysis into exile - 
Rétchsfïïhrer Goebbels (the other Goebbels* cousin), who was in charge of na- 
tional policy on psychiatrie therapy, scon gainçd contrai over the Germa n 
Psychoanalytic Association (for a long time— too long— beaded by Jung); under 
Goebbei’s tutebge. it went on to daborate, lo take ju$t one example. a typology 
of dreams accordlng to race. 

In the Soviet Union, a Committee of the International Psychoanalytic Associ- 
ation was in contact with Vienna begioning in 1920. In Moscow, Wulff (who 
was Eater to move to Jérusalem) argued for the compatibility of Mutx and Freud, 
This position was confirmcd in 1923 by Trotsky, who considered Freudianism 
a variant of Pavlov’ s "dialectieal materialisiîi." even though "Pavlov's method 
is expérimentation, and Freud 's is conjecture, sometimes farfetched": "Funda- 
mentaliy, psychoanalytic method," he wrote in 1926, "ts hased on the tact that 
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the psychological process représente a compicx superstructure founded on physi- 
ological processes to which it is subordinaied.” 1 ’ Luriia devcloped this point of 
view. But, bcginning in 1930. Soviet criticism mode an about’ face Vngkov, in 
a 1933 article on "Psychoanalysis” in the Soviet Medical Encyclopaedia , 
attacked psychoanalysis’ ''prétentions” of "having the right to solve pmbLems 
of vast cultural and bislorkaï significance” when it is "inhérent to bourgeois 
democracy ünder StaJinism, which by decision of the Communiât Party 
(1936) limited psychology to conscious and practicai raison , Frcudiatiism was 
accused of being ultra- individualUt (cf. lhe article "Freudianism” in the Bol- 
shaia EnisikJopcdiia, 1935), and was held to be totally false because it could not 
"understand psychic processes and needs as the product of socïai and historicai 
development” fthe article "Psychoanalysis,” in the Bolshaia ÆtfiftkpdBtt, 
1940, by Luriia, who followed the politica! tide). w The "pseudo- science” of 
psychoanalysis. dismissed as "American” and "reactionary” (1948). is thus 
excluded from historiography by Soviet history; only de-StaJinization was to 
moderate the excommunication. 

In the United States. Freud, whcHwith Jung and Ferenczi) was invited to visit 
in 1909, felt he was finally seeing psychoanalysis receive the academie consé- 
cration thaï il h ad been refused in Au stria The "cause” made raptd progress 
there. Two psychoanaiytic associations were founded in the spring of 19 U, 
Americans such as Ktrdàwr,* 1 and even masters like Frink, wem to study in 
Vienna. Aided by the authority of James Jackson Putnam {Harvard). Freudian- 
fixn set down roots, laking on a new. "Made in USA” configuration in a country 
where the experimental positivjsm of psychiatrie neurology existed side by side 
with the spiritual "soûl healing” of the Emmanuel Mo ventent (organized to 
combat the ‘ 'American nervousness 1 ') and lhe eitchanting psychological Systems 
of William James and Bergson, 11 The adoption of Yiennese methodology left 
intact the American confidence in the rcsourcefulness of the ego. and in society *s 
abiiity to intégrale individuels while guarameeiftg their "self-expression.” This 
attitude ii still évident fifty y cars later in the work of Norman O. Brown, whose 
refusai of ail répression h as the style of a "revival.**” 

The privileged position accorded to personal history w as not so much a desire 
to reduce psychoanalysis to individuel therapy , as it was a reflectîonof a certain 
type of society , Thus. Erik Erikson’s subtle biographies présent us with the ha If- 
politica), half-religious. social mode! of the pioneer who, freed from the law of 
the father, overcomes the tension between rébellion and submission. 34 Psycho- 
analysis was reflected in the mirrors of a USA mythoJogy; ils departures from 
Freud were due first of ail to a restructuring of the psychoanaiytic inheritance 
accord ing to the demanda of a parti cular national expérience, The relation of 
thèse texls to history cannât be gauged simply by their author’s finsuffîcient) 
knowledge of the archives, but has to do wifli the fact diat they symbol ize an 
American historié ity (even if they were mot consciously thoughî of in those 
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ternis}, So biographe proipered. It has given ri se to a séries of theoretical exami- 
nations, 1 * as well as to courses and colloquia, 

Gradcally, however, the range of investigation extemkd to includc family 
généalogies and community structures, 1 * 1 a resuit of convergences between the 
htslory of kinship Systems, an anthropology of the Oedipus complet, and the 
généralisation of the Freudian 4 "family romance ' 1 Thîs widening of perspective 
îs hislorkally the product of the more anthropologbaily oriented psychoanalysh 
of the First associations fin Vknna, Berlin, Frankfort, and Hungary), which was 
carried into exile in the United States. For example, front 1938 on, the extensive 
investigations of Gezâ Rôheim (who se work began in Hungary nemr Fcrenczi) 
were compleied In due United States; the new direction the y were to take for a 
lime, in a départ ure tram the work of (fie tradicional grcwps, was to confrom the 
Nazi question . 

American psychoanalysis was overdetennined in its early stages by the ex- 
périence of émigrés, partkularly Jewish and German, who were fleeing from 
Nazism. Begmning in 1942, research instituiez began to mobilize analysis 
ii round the question of populur opinion and the case of Hitler: Erikson, Jahoda, 
Ackerman, Bettelheim, and others delivered papers on the subject. As Adomo 
put it: “the essence of history" was disclosed at Auschwitz. 17 With Reich, 
Fromm T Adomo. Marcuse (who became intere&ted in Freud only after his ar- 
rivai in the United States) r Horkheimer» etc., ali of whom were Tcfugees, similar 
questions had been under discussion since 1931. For ail of them, ihough admit- 
iedly in different modes, to analyze historietty was to analyze the relation be- 
tween reason and Nazi violence; in paiticular* In the Marxist conte xt % it was to 
analyze the foLlure of the most highly evolved prolétariat of Europe— and thus 
the failure of révolution itsdf— in the face of foscism, CnticaJ reflection looked 
toward psychoanalysis for aki Examples arc; Reich' s “politico-psychologicaF' 
analysis, which saw in fascism "an expression of the iiratioital char acte r struc- 
ture of the average man , * ‘ and» in particular, of religious and/or politkal forms 
of the “need for authority”;" Fromm’s symbolic analysis, which, in its attempt 
to eseape social alienation, took recourse in a kind of pietist anthropology;” 
Marcuse' s battle againat the technocratk "o ver- repress ion" of lhe libido in our 
society, where “anonymity" makes Freud’ s "conflict mode!" of lhe stroggte 
between father and son irrdevant» etc.™ Moumbg for a révolution— a tragedy 
of history— haunted thèse diagnostics without a therapy. Only Reich (who 
passed through Marx and Freud and txaversed the USA and the USSR, every- 
where rejected) chose to attempt an impossible biological mutation of ittart, and 
he pursued his dream into insanity. 

In France, a triple obstacle closed the door on Freud, espccially to the sodo- 
political aspect of his work: the powerful leadership of the Paris School of 
psychology and psychiatry (Charcot, Clairambauft» Janet, Ribot) had nothing to 
leam from foreigners, since il had already, defînitively. outlined the rçalm of 
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ihe serious [te sérieux] within the individuel; a m©raliiiiig tradition coiMtemied 
Freudian “pasaexnaltal]'’; Unguistic and cultural résistance— national ïst and 
chauvinist du ring and after the war— rejected a Germanie influence considérai 
ta be too excessive, obscure, and J, Wagnerian/' Moreover, apart from Marie 
Bonaparte, there was for a long nme no disciple of F rend "s based Lu France 
(Freud hlmself only spem a few hours in Paris, in 1938); the Psychoanalytk 
Society of Paris was not founded until 1926. There werc no dose biMorkal tics 
betweçn Paris and Vienna, The introduction of psychctaiJi&lysis in France was 
original ly the work of itten of letters (the fïrst favorable article was writtsn by 
Albert Thibaudct JV ); André Breton (who was not taken seriotisly by Freud). 
Jules Romains, André Gide, Jacques Rivière, Pierre-Jean louve, etc., became 
interested before the psychiatrisé dkl (todav the situation is the Mme in the 
United States wiih Lacan). The French scient] fk establishment became gradw- 
ail y familial with the Freud Lan corpus, which final Ly made it to France (in the 
form of di&pcrscd and fragmentary translations); but h was removed from ils 
original context (which was long misunderstood). The lexts of Freud hâve been 
the object of interprétations and disputes* tip to (and includtng) the revolutionary 
+< retum to Freud*' undenaken by Jacques Lacan, which precipitated a rupture 
within the Psychoanalytic Society of Paris and the Paris insîitutc of Psychowial’ 
y sis (Nacht), leadmg in 1953 ta the formation of the French Psychoanalytic 
Society (Lacan, Lagache), and hier the Freudian School of Paris (1964-1980; 
Lacan). But nothing, or next to nothing» in these traditions was donc to explam 
the strange silence that reigns in France on the subject of the (German) Occupa- 
tion— chose rejected y cars, thaï period that is too dangcroiuly dose not to be 
"forgotten” even by psychoanalysis. 

Historiographe , whiçh bas beeome intensely professions!, was complété ly 
under the sway of économie, cult.ura.Iist méthodologies, sortie of Marais* inspira- 
tion. Apart from a few important sfudies (George Devereux, Alain Besançon) 3 * 
that rematned marginal to the discipline, h took the shock of May 1968 for the 
eihtto-hisiQtiml works of Freud— along with Marcuse, Reich, etc.— tn be con- 
sidered relevant and to gain theoretical influence on analyses of psychiatrie insti- 
tutions, kw, the “médical order,” history, and the psychoanaJytic associations 
themscl ves. FilUng the vacuum kft by the philosophies of consciousness (Sartre » 
etc.)— and, since 1968, advancing as structural). s m receded— psychoaniilysis in 
France, by introducing the question of the subject, has caused fissures to form 
in ail the hunrnn sciences, and eveti in their vdgate. In this all-directkmal expan- 
sion ism, the variants can be thought of as fallüig rnto two camps, both allted with 
very old philosophical traditions, One, anthropological in form, is historicaUy 
the retum of a quasi-ontology; its aim is to constitute a domain of knowledge 
which would link the présent ego to symbols which supposedly underlie ail 
human expérience, The second, in defmrag the subject, begins at the point whcre 
the institution of language is articulated upon the biologiotl orgsmism, its final 
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forai is the one given it by Lacan in h ïs most remarkable (and most historio 
graphicâi) seminar (1959-1960): an "Ethics of Fsychoanaly&is. 1 ’ 


Déplacements and Perspectives 

In 1971, the International! Congres of Psycboanalysis was hdd in Vienna for 
the first time A return to engins. Nearly 3,000 analysis gathered at the apan- 
ment/museum on Berggassestrasse and filed past the crimson furniture of the 
lost master, past his couch and his curios. The Western world was assemblai 
there; a Marxist pUgrîmage would hâve gathered the Eastern world logether. on 
thaï sanrte Germait soil, the interface of the empires. In Vienna, the silence of 
the place, analogous to the silence of the Freudian corpus, Jj caused a crowd to 
speak. But only the ovation given Anna Freud, the daughter of the founder. 
could drown ouï the dissonant nimblings, which were simultaneously a testi- 
mony to Freud 's international success and the dismemberment of his work— as 
in Totem and Taboo — by the horde of its mheritors. Psycboanalysis h ad bec g me 
hisiory. It would be a part of it from then on. And its relationship to historiog- 
raphy would be alterçd by thaï facL There are presently, folio wing the displace- 
ments that hâve taken place, Lhree major orientations in psychoanalysis: 

A History of Psychoanatysis 

The psychoanalysis of the founders treated history as a région to be con- 
que red, Today, history hâ.s becotne the relation of psychoanalysis to itself, of 
its oiigin to its subséquent development», of its théories to its institutions, of 
transference to filiations, etc. Of course, inscribing personal destinies wiibin a 
more general genealogy still bas sonie r devance; for example, there is relevante 
in examining Freud' s connections to the Moravian iewish tradition, which was 
marked by Sabbateanism t ** or in recognizing Lacan *s Links to Surrealism, or to 
an entire current of Christian thinking which substituts the logos for the lost 
body . But a psychoanalysis of history mnst adopt an inward orientation, accept- 
ing the necessaiy work of docidaiing the meaning of the gaps In the theory on 
the folio wing points: a) the relations of transference and the conftictual ones 
upon which anaJytic discourse k constnicied, b) the functioning of Freudian 
associations or schools, for example fheïr forais of licensure and the nature of 
the power inhérent in "holding" the position of analyst, and c) the possibilités 
of cstablishing analytic procedures within psychiatrie institutions, where psy- 
choanalysis, aller emerging from its offices dedicated to a privileged clientèle, 
would corne into contact with the administrative alliances of politics and ther- 
apy, as wcll as the popular murai tir of madness. 

In thés respect, the expériences of the La Borde clinic opens a new chapter 
in psychoaualytic history. It is no longer a question of “applying" psychoanaly- 
si$. but pf hringing to Light a "revolutionary subjectivity," of "grasping the 
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point of rupture where political economy and libidinal economy are finally <me 
and the santé,' 3 * 

A Seif-Criticai Biography 

The psychoanalytic interest in biography dates to ils very inception; topics of 
the “Wednesday meetings*' induded studies of Leoau, Wedekind p Jean-Paul, 
K, F, Meyer, Kleist, Leonardo da Vinci. Thaï interest remains centrai. Biogra- 
phy is the self -critique of liberal, bourgeois society, based on the primary unit 
that society ereated, The individuel— the central epistemological and historien) 
figure of the modem Western world, the foundation of capital si economy and 
démocratie politics— becomes the stage upon which the certitudes of its creators 
and benefîciaries (the clientèle of cures, or the bernes of historiography) final ly 
corne un donc, Freud s work. though born of the Aujkidrung, reverses the act 
that founded cnlightened consciousness— Kant’s assertion of the rights and obli- 
gations of that consciousness: "freedom ' 1 and fui] responsibility, auto no mous 
knowledge, and the possibility for a man to progrès» al a “steady pace 1 ' and 
cscape h is "mtdage," 3 * The response of psychoanalysts to Kant was to send the 
adult back to its infantile “tutelage," to send knowledge back to the instinctual 
mechamsms detemünmg it, freedom baek to the law of the unconscious, and 
progrès s back to originating e vents. 

Psychoanalytic biography effects a reversai at the place délimitai by an ambi- 
tion, and affîrms an érosion of its own postulâtes. Worktng front withinu it de- 
mandes— like the mysticism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the 
conte xt of a received religions tradition— the historical and social figure that is 
the standard unit of the System within which Freudiantsm dcntopaL Bwo if 
social pressures can lead it to encomiums in defense of the individus], psycho- 
analytic biography is in principle a form of self-critique, ami its narrativity is 
an anti-mytbic force, like Dot i Quixote in the Spain of the hidalgos, lt remains 
to be seen what new and different fbrm (which will no longer hâve to be “bio- 
graphical'*) thïs machinery heralds, or is now preparing for us, 

A Ht s tory of Nature 

[n taking the individual back to the something other (or unconscious) which 
dctennincs il wiihout its knowledge, psychoanalysis retumed to the symbolic 
configurations articulated by social practices in traditionai civilisations. The 
dreatn, fable, myth— thèse discourses, exduded by cnlightened reason, becanie 
the site where the critique of bourgeois and technologie^ society deveioped. 
Admittedly, the theologians of Freudianism mshcd to transform these lânguages 
into positivnies. But that is not the point. Freudian critique, since it takes the 
myths and rites repressed by reason and analyses lhem as symbolic formations, 
may now seem like an authropology. But, in fact, it initiatod somethbig that 
could be called a new history of "nature'* which introduced into historicity: 
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a) The persistance and lingering action of the irrational, the violence at work 
iraside scientifïcity and theory itself. 

b) A dynamics of nature (drives, affects,, the libido) conjoined with 
language— in opposition to the idéologies ofhistory which privilège the relations 
among peuple and reduce nature to a passive terrain permanently op$n to social 
or sciemific c cm quest, 

c) The rdevance of pleasure (orgasmic. festive, etc.), which was repres&ed 
by the incredibly ascetic ethic of progress; the subversive influence of the 
pkasure prisiriple bas in.filtrated dut cultural System. 

These issues, sown in the field of historkügraphy, are already bearing fruit; 
they are not necessarily the signs of a psychoanalytic affiliation, but they do 
signal a Freudàan debt and Freud! an tas ks 


Further Readtng 

The following list of b&sic studies in the field is meant to supplément the works 
citcd in lhe notes, Many of the books tnentioned comain detailed bibliographies 
on the various thèmes they treat. 
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heuer, Witsch, 1971. 
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Chapter 2 

The Freudian Noveî: 
History and Literature 


What is the impact of Freud ianîsm on the configuration which for three centuries 
has govemed the relatkinship between history and Site rature? Thèse “disci- 
plines” are distribuiez loday among institutions (professionaJ associations, uni- 
vers ity départ ments) whkh nia nage them and in sure them ag&mst accidents. 
Certainly the divorce of history from Literature is a proççss thaï involves very 
old events and is too Long to be reeounted here, Àlready apparent in the seven- 
leenlh century/ legaJUed in the eighteenth century as a resuit of die split be- 
tween the "humanities” and the "'sciences/ ' the break was instituticatalked in 
the nineteenth certury by the academie establishment, At the ftmndaiiatis ofthis 
split is the boundary which the positive sciences established between die l ‘objec- 
tive" and the imaginary, that is to say between thaï which the y contfolled and 
the "remainder, 1 ' 

Th is distinction has been subject to révision. In this case as in many others, 
literature has played a ptoneering rôle. The fkntasy novd 3 serves as an example 
of this, as Todorov shawcd, Fnsudmnism, which évinces some aspects of the 
fan tas y noveî, participâtes in this re-e valuation. !t rtmkes new rdaiionships pos- 
sible, as it redefines the tenus of the relatkinship. Taking Freud as a point of 
departure, it is this problem of boundaries that 1 would like to examine. This 


Copyrlghi « Miche! de Certeau. This etvspter furet appeued as “Le ‘roman' p^chanaiyùqAje. 1 '' m 
ùfopsydtanciiyfft. Les soMfrrmw de tiiuiïtufUm, «J, Umi Major (Paru: Confrontation, 198)), pp 
129-14), and was pubtiM in English as “The Freudian Novell History and üiamipe," in 
Hutmmties in Society. 4, nos. 3-3 (.1981), pp. 111-14 1 . 
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prablem raines the question of a redistribution of epistemological terrain- Ulti- 
maiely it concerna writing and ils relationship to the institution. 

I will state my argument without delay; liie rature is the theorctic discourse 
of the historical process. It créâtes ihe non-topos where the effective operations 
of a society attain a format ization. Far from envisjonmg lite rature as the expres- 
sion of a referemial, h would be necessaiy to rccognize here the analogue of that 
which for a long time malhemalics has been for lhe exact sciences: a "logical” 
discourse ofhistory, the "fiction” which ailows it to be thought. J 

HisturicaL Preliminaries 

Two prerequisites must be considered beîore any examination of Frend's analy- 
sis conceming the difficulr relations berween liierature and history. On the one 
h and . Freud as&umed that through a new practice of language, bis melhod could 
trait sform the whole field of humanîties But he tested die effectiveness of his 
arguments only in a spécial branch of knowledge, psychiatry. and he was urntbte 
to test his meibod technically on matters on which he was ”not competent,” as 
he said * Freudianism risks its future in this distance between the global aspect 
ofitatheory and the local aspect of its testing ground, Freud’ s • ‘essaya” on liter- 
ature and history only prov ide a framework of hypothèses, concepts, and rules 
for the purpote of future researeh work to be done outside the very field where 
psychcianalysis was ' scientifîcally” formulaied. 

Qn the other hand. it would be an illusion to make référencé to Freudianism 
as to a single unhed theory: when. in I97L for the fïrsi time since Freud’s death, 
the International PsyehoanaJylical Congress took place in Vienna, the supposed 
unity between sclwols and (rends présent ihene had, for its only expression, the 
si lent urtoccupted apartment lu Berggassestrasse (a family vault with décorative 
cahot) and the roaring ovation given to the departcd's daughter, Anna Freud 
(a marne supported by a généalogie al qutd pro qu&). To these two marks of ab- 
sence. an empey place and a displacedt name, we could add a third mark, the 
monument erected in the Gesammelte Werke édition, WhiJe quarreling as to 
which of them should supervise every volume of this édition , the followers 
remimd us of the argument developed in Totem and Taboo\ the "horde” of heirs 
tear lhe eorpse after the father’s death; it mîght also remind us of lhe them in 
Mûtes and Monotheism, on the "tradition” which reverses the founder’s 
thought whîlc kpeping his nantie devotedly 

From India to California, from Oeorgia to Argentin# , Freudianism is no m 
brokên mto pièces as much as Marxism itself. Gréai professinnal institutions 
constituted to défend Freudianism againsi die transformations of time gave it ap 
to the dïsseminating work ofhistory. Le., to its partition into different cultures, 
nations, classes, professions, and générations. They hastened the décomposition 
of the very corpus by which they profited. To refuse to acknowledge the tact 
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would be equal te thc tufiting of the theory into art ideofogy and/or a fêtish. At 
présent there is no way of being ' 1 wdî placed’ ' sudi dial il might securc the right 
interprétation of Freud- This essay too must be siteated somewhere within the 
dissémination of Freudianism, as an essay inspired and (now thaï we hâve te 
raoum the Ecole Freudienne de Paris) posited on the borderiïne of the school 
of Lacan. Historian hy profession, and member of this sçhool sinoc its fcunding, 
ï am not befler placed to speek on Freud or to speak for one of his représenta- 
tives, Every institution gives a position. Il does not give légitimation, 

Two prerequisites are to be remeixibered: on the one hmû, sosie general 
arguments bnilt on panicular expériences only; on die otfaer hand. a spécial 
interprétation of lhese arguments. Thaï localisation désignâtes a hlstorictty. 
Befbrc becoming a subject for discours^ history îneludes and locales the analy- 
sis, the former constittiting an unavoidable prerequistte for the latte? , An y theory 
of history is entangled in a labyrinth of conjunctures and relations whfch ic does 
not keep under comrol. II is a 'Iherature” overlooked by the subject matter it 
deals wiih. 


Frotn “Scientificitv*' to the Noveî 

In his Studies on Hysteria (1895), Freud, L+ being ïrained t ” he says, “to local 
diagnosiï and to electrodiagnosis," is rather ironically surprised that his ** his- 
toriés of ill ones 1 1 (Krankengeschicttié) read like novels (NovttUn) and that the y 
are devoid of the serions character of scientificity { Wissensckqfîlichkeit) . This 
happons to hirti as would a sickness. His manne r of treating hysleria transforma 
his mannerof writing. It is a metamorphosis of discours*: "The fart isthaî local 
diagnosis and electncal réactions lead nowhere in the study of hy siens, whereas 
a detailed description {Darstellung) of mental processes such as we are accus- 
tomed to find in the work» of poets {Üichter) enables me, with the use of a few 
psychoLogkal formulas, te obtain at ieast some kind of insight ïnto the course 
of that affection,"* Displacement toward the poetic or novdistic genre. Psycho- 
analytic conversion is a conversion to literature, This movement dupëcaîes itself 
with a call to “ports and novelists* 1 wbo "knaw, ofheaven andeartfi, more than 
our scholarly knowledge would dream of; “the novelist bas al way s preceded 
the scienti&t . I ” 4, 

The orientation is a stable one. It does not stop projecttng itself until the last 
work, Mas es and Monoïheism (1939) r referred to as a "noveL" as Freud wrote 
it to Arnold Zweig. 7 Setting aside pedagogical treatises, armlytic discourse has 
as its form that which eau be called, in a Freudian tenu, "theoretic fiction." 1 

Curiously, as Freud vu nourished by the sciemific Aujklâmng of the mne- 
teenth century and thmigh he possbitâtely wished for his work to be recognized 
as the "série ter" of the Viennese académie mode!, he seems to be caugfit off 
guard by his own discovery . He is drtwn bock by this discovery to the mother- 
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Jand, lhe Muitertrde , of which ht wrote to Arnold Zweig that unlikc ail other 
civilizations which created sciences (lhe Ëgyptîan. the Greek, etc.)» ancicnt 
Palestine had “made up only religions, sacrtd and outlandish scories/' in short, 
fictions Indced, the Freudîan discourse is the fiction which eomes back to the 
reaîm of scient ificity, not only insofar as it is the object of the analysis, but mso- 
far as it îs the form. The novelistic mode beconies theoretic writing, Bibticai 
Forai, the literary gesture by which the conflict of the Co venant is articulated, 
thaï is to say the hisiorical prooocdings bctween Yihweh and his pcople, stems 
to re formulait (from a distance) psychiatrie knowledge to make it the discourse 
of the transferential procès s beîween analyst and patient, In unearthing the rela- 
tion ships which aie hauntïng the connection between knowledge and ils object, 
Freud betrays the scient! fie norm. He radiscovers the literary genre which wu, 
in lhe Bible, the "lheoreücaT h discourse of this ralaiionship. In addition, as 
Lacan remarked, Freud is one of the only modem authors capable of creating 
myths/° which means* aî least, capable of eraating novds with a theoretic fiinc- 
tion 

Whatever the possible apparition of this great biblital ghost in the Freud j an. 
corpus may bt\ it remains thaï the importance given to historié if y is herc prç- 
cûely that which leads back to a novelistk forai, even 10 a poetic art . In this 
connection, three aspects concera the literary narrative, 

1 . For Freud, the “novel" is defined as the conjunction in a single lest of, 
on the one h and. “the symptoms of the illness’ ’ (fCrankheirssympîome), in other 
words. a semiology based on the identification of pathol ogkal structures and, 
on the other h and, “the histoiy of the suffering” (Leidensgeschichte), in other 
words. a sériés of related e vents which intervene and aller the structural 
mode ). 11 To adopt the style of the novel is to abandon die "case study” as it 
was presented and practiced by Charcot in his Tuesday sessions (set Mardis). 
Thèse latter consistai of "‘observations/' that is to say cohérent chans or pic- 
tores, composed by noting lhe tacts relevant 10 a synchronie mode! of an illness. 
In Freud* s writing» the pathological structure becomes the Framework where 
e vents are produced but not integrated— events nonclhdess décisive from the 
viewpoint of the illness' s development, tn this perspective. CharcoTs "tableau” 
or diart is transfoimed into a “novel.” The lexl which appears to lack "scieit- 
tific authenticity'' is rather the effort of the serious treatrnem of the dialogic 
fonction integra! to lhe cura. In short» no hisiorieity without novel . 

2 , Freud is himself involved in the relation with his imerlocuior. The most 
rigorotis part of his writing» his case analyses, narrait unexpected transforma- 
tions of his positions produced by the “suffering” of his patients. For the pur- 
poseof a first approximation » kt us assert thaï Freud* s “position * 1 is reprasented 
in his texi by lhe mode! which serves as a theoretic Framework to his sélection 
and interprétation of the materai presented by the patient. This is a pathobgical 
configuration, the System of an iltness, The novd résulte from those différences 
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which the suffering of the other introduces into this framework, These différ- 
ences mark theoreiical déficits and narrative «vents sïmuilaneously in the text. 
These two values, one relative to the model and the other relative W the narra- 
tive» hâve, howçver, the same signification: the theoretic déficit de fi nés the 
event of the narration. F rom this viewpoint, die novel instances the relationship 
which theory maintains with the event-triggered apparition of its limits. 

ht effect, the disturbances that the "suffering'* of the other introduces ünto 
the System of “illness*' also attain somethsng that 1s beyond the âMlyst’s knowl- 
edge, In response to the patient there are "affects" and réminiscences of every 
sort, Freud considéra the se reactions ‘ "mémorable {denkwûrdig). In bis dis- 
course they mark a divergence between his historié place (an uraanscious} and 
his identifie position (a knowledge). The dialogue brings to the surface a "dis- 
turbing familiarity" in the anaîyst himself. The ""récognition" of thts internat 
alteration defines precisely that which séparâtes ihe psychoanalytic "novel 11 " 
from the psychiatrie "chart." In removing thus a part of its "sérUux** from the 
scientiflc model, the Freudian narrative inscribes there a hiddert historkity of 
the an al y st and a reci procal mutation of the utterlocutors. It is a sculpture of 
e vents, previously unknown, in the structural framework of knowledge. 

3. Conversely, Freud s way of looking al his own writing instructs as to the 
reading of Ollier documents. Et allows us to consider any narrative as a relation- 
ship between a structure and sonie e vents, thaï is to say between a System (be 
it explicit or not) and its alteration by an otheroess. In this case, the literary work 
is not reduc ib le to the "sérieux" of a structural model imposcd by a conception 
of scientificity. Nor would one be able to reduce il in ïhose happenstanees of 
reading (affective or reminîscent) which fantasy or érudition multiply iitéefi- 
nitely. The literary work will appear rather as a setting of historicaJ alterations 
within a formai framework. Moreover, there is a continuity between Freud’ s 
manner of listening to a patient, his mariner of intexpreting a document (literary 
or other), and his manner of writing. There is no essential break between thèse 
three operations. The "novel" in this sense can characterize al once the utter- 
ances of a patient, a literary work, and the psyehoanaJytic discourse itself 


À Tragedy and a Rhetoric of History 

Althomgh Freudian interprétation rakes the fonm of a novel, it remains nooethe- 
less historical. Let us give to the terni "historicaF' the définition that will serve 
as a point of departure;; by "historical" we întead the analysis which consider s 
its mate nais as effects of symptoms (économie, social, political, ideological, 
etc.) and which aïms at elucidating the temporal operations (causallty, intersec- 
tion, inversion, coalescence, etc.) which were able to produce such effects, A 
postulats of production and a s potting of its ehronobgical processes specify a 
history-rdated problcmatîc Suc h a pnoblematic characterkes the Freud ia,n mise 
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of modeis borrowcd cspecially from [wo régions of literature which havc bcen 
cleariy set eut sincc Aristode^: tragedy and rhetoric, An (échange syniptomatic 
oflhe psychoanalytic ambigu Ity r ils mode h are literary ones bm transformed by 
their injection into a hi&torical Terrain; they no longer belong ro either one, 

A, Tragedy in Freud '$ work, Freudian analysis adopta as its System of expia- 
nation ihe structuration of psychic phenomena thrnugh ttve positing of three 
Agenciez ( Instemz ): the Ego Uch), the ld (£*), and foc Superego f Über-Ich). The 
psychic machine echoes a theatricaJ mode!. It b COfutituted in the mariner of a 
Greek iragedy and in that of Shakespearien drama, from which we know that 
Freud drew structures of foought, categories of analysis and authoritative quota- 
lions. Non-human "rôle-players" (here, Freudian "principles*" and Lhere T 
Greek godsl form a configuration of rôles which respond toone a no the r by their 
opposition; from the beginning of Lhe play* they sel forth in synchronie fashion 
the stages through which the name-bestowing hero (the *T' for Freud, King 
Lear or Hamlet for Shakespeare) will pass in order to find himself at the end 
in the inverse of his original position. 13 At the beginning, an order of agenciez, 
yiddt in topographical form, The "moments" which will unfold in diachronie 
form with successive displacement of the "hero." Evety play or story is the 
progressive transformation of a spatial order into a temporal séries. The psychic 
apparat u s and its fonction are built on this "literary" model of foeater. 

The Freudian apparat us, however, distinguishes itsdf in two ways from the 
model il borrows from tragedy . First, il locales forces which articulate the effec- 
tive psychic course, and not only the personas of a play, It is a matrer of repré- 
sentation, but orne which expiants the events, Aïthough il Is a dramatic model, 
its fonction is historié. 

Moreover, if one accepta the formalization of Georges Dumézil, in which 
there is, from myth lo noveL, a reproduction of the same structures and the same 
fonction in spite of the discontinu ity marked by the transformation of thccotmo- 
logical scene into a psychofogical scène. ■* Freud T $ procedure opérâtes inverse! y, 
He initiales a retum to myth from the noveL He remains généra U y in an inter- 
mrdiate zone, the L 'entre-deux" of tragedy (which fonctioned in Greek tivUizi- 
tion as a historiciiation of myth). Freudian depsychologization, which turns the 
sovel toward the myth, stops where mythification would deprïve the narrative 
of hisloricity. Situated between noveL and myth» becausc the former tells of an 
unfoldmg and the latte r sets out structures, the psychoanalytic machine tbus 
offers the mode! of tragedy to the historié#! interprétation of documents, 

B. Freudian rheUnic. The hbtoricization of liierary modeis appears eveu 
more cleariy in the scctor of the processes of production, These ' 'mecbanisms' h 
hâve as their charact tri Stic to "displacc*" to * 'disfigure. 1 ' to "disguise*" in 
short, to be "deformations" (Enistcïluftgert). Jn Freud’s analytic practice from 
the Interprétation &f Dream (1980) onward, the operations which order repré- 
sentation by articulation through the psychic system are in effect rhetoricah 
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mçLaphor^ métonymies. synecdoches, paranomasia, etc, Here again, Literatiire 
provides the model, But Freud finds these “rhetorical” figures in a Therary" 
gheno where a conception of scient ificity had eneîosed them, He frees theiti 
front thaï ghetto, Hc restores their historïcal pertinence, recognizing in the ni a 
met work of operations which produce manifestations relative to the other (from 
üedipus and castration to transferenceb Hence, rhetoric constituiez the terrain 
(utiduly restrained to thaï which has become “Iiterature") where formai figures 
are dahorated from another logic than thaï of accepted scient ificity, These 
processes do mot come from the raiionaliiy of AuIklSreng, which privilèges 
analogy t cohérence, identiiy, and reproduction, They correspond to ail the alter- 
ations, inversions, equivocalions* or deformations inhérent whem pîaying on 
cirptnwtmctt (chance) and with the locus defining identification (the ma&ks) in 
ome's relationship to the other (relating to chances and masks). Maybe it is also 
possible to recognize in this renaissance of rhetoric in Freud's work a retum of 
a logie often encountered in the Semitic and lewish tradition of forma) * ‘«to- 
ries» ” of linguislic play and of “parabolic” déplacements, 

To use one of Freud’ a terms, the literary work thus hecomes “a mine” where 
one stocks the hisiorical tactics relative to circumstances; tactics charactçrized 
by the “deformations” which they b ring about in a social and/or linguislic Sys- 
tem, The literary lext is like a game. With its sets of ndes and surprises, a game 
Is a somewhai theoretic spaee where the formaiities of social strategies cam be 
explained on a terrain protected from the pressure of action and from the opaque 
complexity of daily struggk. In the same way, the literary text, whkh is also 
a game» delineates an equally theoretic space, protected as B a laboratoiy , where 
the artfiil practices of social interaction are formulated, separated, comhined» 
and tested. h is the field where a logic of the other is exercised» the same logic 
that the sciences rejected to the extern to which they practiced a logic of the 
same. LJ 

Freud first used the dream to rearticulate these “literary” procédures in the 
realm ofpsycfaic and social reality , Perhaps he used the dream as a Trojan horse 
to historicité rheiûric and tu reintrnduce il into the citadel of science. In doing 
so, he makes the literary tMl imto the deployment of formai operations which 
organize historïcal effectiveness, He gives it, or rallier* he relurns to h, the 
status of a lheoretic fie bon in which lhe logical modcls ncccssary for any hisior- 
ical + 'explanation” are recognized and produced. 

The Artti-lttdividualbt Biography 

After considering the literary form of analysis (lhe novel) and its conceptuel 
apparatus (a System of irugedy and rhetoricai procedures)» one can consider ils 
major substance: the case histoty, liüierited from psychiatry, this privikged 
object ultrmately défi nés the discipline: psychoanalysis. one might say, is biog- 
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ruphy. ïndeed, inicresi in hîographkal study dates to die beginning of FrttidUft' 
ism. 2n the "Wednesday sessions" (nelated lo Charcofs Tuesdayt*?), îvcift 
before lhe foimding of lhe International Association, 4 'cases" were «xamiued: 
Jean-Pau l t H. Kleist, N, Lenau, Leonardo da Vinci, K. F, Meyer, F. Wedekind, 
etc. This fîrst iattnit wa$ growjng on and on smong the Freudians (aJthotigh, 
for ex&mple, il is néarly absent in the work of Lacan). It is a question t moreover* 
of Jiterary authors in mosi cases. Àlready, in dm fairly cLassic dimension, blog- 
raphy intruduces historicity into lire rature, But the innovation of Fneudianisui 
consists in its use of bipgraphy as a means of destroying the individualism 
posiied by a modem and contemporary psychology With this tout, it under- 
mines lhe postulat* of liberal and bourgeois society. Il undoes it. It substitutes 
another hîstory in retuming, as we hâve seeu T io the System of ïragedy. 

Elaborated in the sUteenih and the sevemeenih centuries individuel ism served 
as a social base and as the epistemological foundatbn of a capitalist economy 
and démocratie pdïtic. 1 * It hands over its tedmicai and myihic postulats to the 
national management of a society supposedty conslituted of productive and 
auionomous entities. Individualism is the historien! trope for occidental tnoder- 
nity. The author's psychology U no more than a variant ofthis sysiem. If Robin- 
son Crusse b the mythic novd of this postulai*, Freudianism takes this héritage 
from its birthplæe as a social given. But it does not accept it any longer as its 
postulat*. To the contrary p Freud wn ism dismanties individualism. Et dotroyt its 
truth-seemingness . 

One tomparison will éemonstrate the essential. In 1784 Kant enumerated the 
rights and the obligations of an enlightened cunsciousness: "a full liberty" and 
responsibility, an autonomy of knowledge, a "move" whtch enabies man to 
"transeend his minorily." 17 This ethic of progress dépends upon lhe postulat* 
of individualism. A century later, Freud reverses one by one ail the Kantî&n 
affirmations. In his analysis, die "adult" appears ta be defmed by hb “minor- 
ity": knowledge, by desire mechani&ms; Liberty, by the law of the onconseious; 
progms, by originary events. 

Thus. hb biographical noveb wookf be for the individuahsi ethk thaï ton- 
quered the modem bourgeoisie, what Cervantes’ Don Quisote was to the $pan~ 
îsà Hidaiguia al the begînning of the seventeenth ccnturv , The figure which 
organises the practices of a society heeomes the stage for its critical reversai. 
Once again the figure defmes lhe place of its disappearance. It is no longer any- 
thing but the place of its enher—a mask, This critical procedure is typically 
Freud Lan When “scientiftcity" créâtes a place for itself by eliminating what 
does not conform to it, Freudkn analysis perceives the alterne haunting and 
without being aware, determining this appropriation; h demonstrates the contra- 
dictory g âmes which occur in lhe same place, between the manifest and the 
hidden; it diagnoses the ambiguiiy and the pluralîty ofthis very place. AJso, the 
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figure is a novel istic one front Üiis viewpoint. The par a] kl with Don Qubcoie is 
neithcr a coïncidence nor an exception. 

The samt type of criricism aims at another "fundamentaT* unity whose 
formation is furthermore historically lintod to th&t of individualisé!: national 
unity , For Freud, as for Marx , the nation is only a décor, It is the belated fusion 
( ¥ersehmefzung) of constituant parts where the antinomy soon reappears in other 
forms f Wi ederfierstetlungen h tm Here aiso, Freudian analysis taies up accepte! 
historical unity (for exemple, the JewLsh nation) in order to find in it the super- 
ficie union (3 Vertô nuig) of opposing forces and the evidence of their résur- 
gence, Like ' 'biographies T' crhicism of mdivjduaiism. this "sociopolitical” 
cnticism of the idea of national unity bas as its I itéra ry form the "‘historical 
novel,’’ Mmes <md M&nothésm. The historical novel dœ$ not instîtute its own 
unities, as would a scicntific discipline. The fictive character of its subject 
surfaces as it évinces the contradictions whieh détermine it. This operation does 
noi take place without evoking the theoreùc process and the literary form which 
Karl Marx employed in Der achîzebüe Brumaire to demystify poliücal repré- 
sentation, rejecting the Hegelian conception of intégration of the social total ity. 
For Freud, the nation and the individus] are equai disguises for a straggte, a 
disrnemberment (Zerfalt), which always retums to the scene front which it h 
enised; and the novel is the theoretic instrument of this analysis. 

A Stylisttes of Affects 

The affect iAffeh) also reappears in the Freudian discourse. Il h the elememary 
form of drive. From the Stwdies on Hysteria , the affect fumishes a basis for the 
"économie" analysis of psyehic itiechanism. Âlihough il is most often autono- 
mous in its relationship to representationa! operations, it is submitted to the gen- 
eratingmechanisms of pathological figures: its "'conversions” produce hysteria: 
its 1 "displacements obsession; its transformations, neurosis; etc, It play s a 
more and more décisive noie in Freud" 5 analyîk practke, But these refîne ment s 
of the theory do not allow us to forget a massive phenomenon: affects are the 
form which the retum of the passions take in Freud' s work. 

indeed, the destiny of passions is s t range. After having bcen considered by 
the ancieni medical or philosophiez théories (until Spinoza, Locke, or Hume) 1 ® 
as determining movcmetm whose composition organized social life, they were 
forgotten by the pTOductivbt economy of the ninoeenth century, or rejected into 
the sphere of literamre. The siwdy of passions thus became a literary specializa- 
tion in the nineteenth centuiy; it no longer bekmged to pobtrcal philosophy or 
economy, Witli Freud, this feature having been eliminated from science reap- 
pears in an economical discourse. A remarkablc fact* in its own perspective, 
Freudianism simultaneously retums relevancy to passions, to rhetoric, and to 
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literature. Indecd îhcy hâve someihtng in common, boüi having beeti excluded 
loger hcr from positivîst scicmifkhy, 

This retum takes effect Lu Freud" s work b y me ans of the détour of ihe uncon- 
iciou». In redity* this déviation is first the description, or if ont prefws, the 
clinical observation of that which mineteenth century epistemology had made of 
passions, eiiling thon from légitimait discourse of social 'reasor," deporting 
them Lo the région of the trivial ( mL pas sérieux”) whkh is literature, redudng 
them to psydwlogkml déviations from order; in shon. rende ring the passions 
marginal. ïndeed, this epistemological rejection is the reason pronounced by a 
productive bourgeoise for an ethical excommunication. The affects which 
Freud dassified according to his own conception of the psychk appnraïus are 
recovered where the passions had been discarded in a recent upset, among the 
refuse of ratioimlity and cast out morality. Nevenheless these ' blind" move- 
meitis, lacking a technical language, détermine the eoonomy of social relation- 
ships, from this place of rejection, and to a greater degrçe as the y are more 
repressëd, 

Freud restores their tegitimacy in scie nti fie discourse which obviously trans- 
ports this dbeourse tn the side of the novel, His analyses of affects concem liter- 
alure and history in two more spécifie ways. 

I . The manifestation of the revivification of the affect is the condition neces- 
sary so that a patient' s memories might hâve a therapeutic value and so that the 
analyst's interprétation might hâve theoretic value, Also. the cure’ s technique 
indudes an awakening in the patient of the affect dissimulated by représentation; 
the cure fails if it does not accomplish this, unless this More te the indication 
of a psychosis. At the samc tinte, in the cure which he conducts or iti the test 
he unies. Freud, as psychoanalyst, takes care to “oonfess," as he says. his 
affective réaction 10 the perso n or document lie analyses; he is trou bled by Dora, 
frightened by MicheLangelo's Mo&es, Lrritatedby the Biblica! Yahweh, etc. With 
this golden ruk t every psychoamalytie treatmem directly coniradkts a first 
nom. a constituent part of scientific discourse, whkh arguës that the truth of 
the utterance be iikiepeiktent of the speaking subject, Freud "s assumpiion , the 
inverse of this iwrm, is that the s pe a long subject ‘s place is décisive in a conflkî- 
ing net work of abreactions and that h is speciflcd by tte affect, This allows ré- 
introduction of thaï whkh lhe objective une rance bides; its historicity— that 
which stucturcd rdationships. and thaï which changes item, To mate this his- 
toricity reappear is the condition of analytic élucidation and of its operativeness. 

This method ewns and élucidâtes language as an intersubjective practice, 
Ëy doing so, lt renders analytic discourse a fiction, in other words, a discourse 
where the partkular mature of its speaker, cssemially his affectivity, makes an 
impression, Hence, it is no longer scientifïc; “it îs literature,' ' so to speak, 
From the Freudian viewpoint this common doxu Ls une. but it has a positive 
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value. The tw a factions use the same strategy, only rçver&ing it: if poskivlsm 
rejects the discourse of subjeetivity as non-scientifïc* psychoanalysis considéra 
"blind," or paülogenic, the positivism which disfigures subjective discourse . 
What the former condemns, the latter ad vantes. However, psychoanalysis taies 
up the définition given lo fiction as being a knowledge popardiied and 
wounded by iis othemess (the affect, etc.) or a statement thaï the spcoking 
subject's utteranee deprives of ils "sérieux/* In the analytic 5eld t this dis- 
course is effective bec au se it is '"louched"’ or wounded by the affect. The 
diminution of "sérieux" allow& it to spring into operation, This is the theoretic 
status of the novel. 

2, To admit the affect is also to re-Leam a language ‘"forgotten” by scientific 
ntionality and repressed by social norms. Rooted in sexua) différences and in 
early chiidhood stages, this language still circulâtes, disguised in dreams, in 
legends. and in mydis. In demonstrating ai the sanie Time their fondamental sig- 
nification and their proximity 10 his own discourse, Freud knows thaï, as novel- 
ists and poets used to do, “he dared to take the side of antiquity and of popular 
superstition against the ostraeism of the positive sciences. “ a “ Ultimateh it is 
André Breton, however, this “ trivial" admirer, who test recogntzed the unity 
of these analyses and who seized the occasion the y offered to found an original 
and transgressive language on the retum toaffecttvity. 11 He fhrexsw what would 
remain of Freud: a theory which makes lite rature itself appear as a different 
logic. 

'The novdist has always précédée! the scient ist!"' Certainly Freud was not 
very g raie fui for havïng teen so lucidly “unvdled.” He was also a professer, 
After ail, he took seriously the ‘ sérieux/’ But 1i tenture is equally compwed 
of works which, by losing their scientific reality. reveal in their fall T and thaoks 
to time's dévaluation of their teehnkaî “sérieux " a different logic which sup- 
port ed the ni ail along, this one “lîterary." Breton saw in advarace. in Freudian 
texts» what they would te transformer! into by their scientific “deadi,** 

Emile Benvenisie stressed thaï, linguistically, the operations identified by 
Freud in relation to what happens in dream, myth, or surreaiist poetry, corre- 
spond to the 'styliste procédés of ducGunc/*** This is a detisrc indication. 
Style concems the enunciation or the élocution of anoerrt rhetoric. to the test 
il is the trace of ils place of production. It refers lo a theory of affects and. their 
représentations. There is a styliste in F rend" s writing. It does not send us back 
to a classification, however pioneering, such as the one Bail y buUt on a psyeho 
logic al nomenclature of affects . ,J to foüowing the play of affects between their 
disguises and their confessions, Freud' s stylistes analyse in effect the modal iza- 
tion of utteranœ by speech acts; it founds a “linguistes of speech"" 14 which 
gives us in terms which are loday concei vable an équivalent of the ancien! theory 
of passions. 
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The Poeni and. 'or the Institution 

The analyste and patient 's languages belong ta the same prublematic. Illïl- 
mately they boih originale in the sfody, central to Freud, of “the construction 
and transformation of legeitds" {die Bildtwg und Umgesrnltung von Sagen}* and 
this, to the estent that Freud refers to his own narration as "fiction" or 
"novel," and calls "legends" (but aiso "fictions") those languages which deny 
their status as fictions in order to imply (or to make one believe) that they speak 
of the real , Their comrnon pre-determination by the same procès s of "construc- 
tion" is an essenti&l etement in Freud 's interprétative System. The Freudien 
discourse does not protect itseJf front the mechanism which it uncovers in iis 
"objeets." It is not exempt as it would be if it occupied the privileged position 
of an "observer. " ]t élucidâtes an operation to which it is aJso subjected, 

At Jcast this is truc in principle. In fact, Freud* s work contains two very dif- 
ferent kinds of texti. The ftrst category practices theory, the second category 
expounds upon it, like the knowledge of the teacher, The "Les sons," "Contri- 
butions," "Abrégé/* etc., belong to this second category. While psychoana- 
lytic dlscourse is itself subjected to the transformations and deformations it treats 
in the fïrst texls, in the second texts it is assured an authoritalive place in the 
name of the p&ychoanalytic and social institutions which support it. A double 
game can be ascertained from the beginning. This game developed whhin 
Freud ianism provoking an oscillation between what one might call "analytic" 
moments and "didaclic" moments. The history ofpsychoanalysis is built on this 
alternation between "transferential" élucidations and pedagogical "coups de 
force." As in Freud’s work» Lhe analytic sessions are interrupted by dogmatic 
statements. 

At the center of this oscillation therc is a strategie point: the position of the 
analyst as "a subject supposed to hâve knowledge," Theory insists on the "sup- 
posed" knowledge of the analyst which refers back to the "nothing" of knowl- 
edge and to lhe demystifying reciprocity in the relationship of one to another. 
But the practice is often dépendent on the accredited "knowledge' ' of the affilia- 
tion and on the proper name of lhe institution. The inverse is also true: the 
"expose" can take advaniage of an authority which practice reduces to nothing. 
Freud* s position graws out of this ambivalence. As concerna his disciples, how 
does Freud handle (or receive) the status of "a subject supposed to hâve knowl- 
edge"? The référencé to Freud fonctions sometimes as does the relationship to 
an analyst, sometimes as the relationship to a teacher. This référencé puis into 
question the définition of discourse, which is at limes "writing," at times 4 ‘insti- 
tution. 

This question can be clarified by retuming to what Freud calls "the wriiing 
of histoiy" ( Gfschichtsschreibung) .* a oodal point for relationshîps between 
lite rature and histoiy For Freud, "the writing of history" is prodneed from 
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eveiïis of which nothing remains: it “lakes their place/ 1 HLstorically , writing 
is excluded from thaï which it discusses and neverthetess it is a “cannibali&tic 
discourse/ 1 It “takes the place” of the hisiory losî to it. For Freud, the writing 
process combines “biblicaT’ fiction, which establisbes al the beginning of writ- 
ing a séparation or an exile, and Gréco-Roman ‘ 'fiction/' the conceivable order, 
the logos, to retum to the original and consuming violence of Cronos-Saturn. 
Ail proceeds as if writing had taken from time the double charoteristic of lo$s 
of place (the exile) and of devouring life (cannibalism). It is as though the writ- 
îng process were the interminable movement and the insatiable hunger of the 
body of the le t ter. In any case, there is présent in the procès* of writing iisclf 
a duahty which allows it to work (as well as the analyst) at times as a cast-off 
excluded from realily, an illusion of knowledge, a dejection of science, and at 
limes as a voracious authority and a dominai Lng institution. This duaUty is not 
on] y attributable to the m armer in which writing is used* as though it were a 
blemish caused by a second operation, a transgression of history, from which 
writing ilself would be undamaged. There is no First innocence, m even in the 
writing procès*. Duplicïty go vents production (not just exploitation), altïiough 
pedagogy privilèges and reinforces the cannibalism of discourae. 

Discourse crédits ilself with an authority which tends to compensais the real- 
«ty from which it is exiled. If this discourse *$ assertion is to speak in the name 
of that of which it is deprived, il is bccause it 1s separated from it. At firsi g lance 
the authority appears to cover the Loss and theai* to avait ilself of this loss to 
exercise power, This authority is the prestigious substitute which plays with 
sometbing it dœs not possess and which reçoives its effective ne* s by promising 
something it will not d cliver. But in fact il is the institution which fills the 
“nothing** of knowledge with this authority. This institution is the artkulating 
force between authority and nothingness. Henee, the insîitutiona! machine 
affects and guarantees the partly magical operation which subsdtutes authority 
for this nothingness. 

It is necessary to confront Freud 1 » rrmnner of writing with these general 
notions: to compare what he says to what he dœs, his theory of writing to his 
practice of writing. In a décisive moment of Freud' s project, he désignâtes, in 
Moses and Monothéisme the nothing ne s s (‘"rien") on which “the writing of 
bistory" is constructed. This will serve as an example of Freud*s manne r of 
writing. By a de vice customary to Freud at important tuming-points in his anal- 
yses, he ultimately authorizes his conception, not by p roofs* but by the quoiation 
which shapes his thought. it is a poem; thaï is writing where truth is supported 
by nothing other than writing*? Tdationship to itself, its beauty. The auihorizing 
poem is a fragment, one of Schiller" s ap ho ri sms: 

What will live of the poeir/s immortal 

mpst darkeu in this life 21 
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This poelic theory of writing is put into practice by the Freudian test. Il k iis 
"■démonstration" in the sense thaï orne demonstrate* die féal tires of a car or a 
stove. The Freudian text "exercises * 1 Sdiillcrian thought, which posits the pre- 
requisite of the death of the living for the binh of the poem to tafce place. To 
quote Sdlilkr k ïo base one’s work on a fiction which deprives itself of experi 
mental réfèrent iality , Far from support ing the discourse with a scientifk author- 
ity, with a 'good auihor/* thk retum to lhe "literary “ strips the "sérieux * 
from lhe discourse. Il k a loss of knowledge. More s han this. however, as for 
Freud, to lose cannent be dissociated from a wish lo José. The act of writing 
consista hère, in effect, in throwing o ne self into the nothingness (“rfen") of lhe 
poem. In the sanie way lhat Schiller" s poem States what the poem is (in this sense 
it is meta -discursive: the nelationship of divine death lo menai binh b the model 
for the relationship between the disappearance of the refercniial and the produc- 
tion of each poem), the presence of Schiller 's quote in lhe Freudian discourse 
functions in order lhat the latler mighi do or hecome what il says of writing (in 
this sense il is performative). Freud "s tbeoretic production is permitted by a loss 
of knowledge while for Schiller poetic création is permitted by a disappearance 
of being 

Yei T Schiller 's poem functions also as an institution. It cornes with this “fonc- 
tion'* in Freud 1 s text to fill the gap of knowledge. It replaces, in Freud's own 
admission, that which historien! information lacks, It intervenes in this loophote 
of lhe argumentation to the extern lhat the refemed poem belongs to ‘classical' h 
culture and was credited with literary value. (Freud is neither very original nor 
daring in his literary tastes: he limits himself to accepted writers.) The quotttioa 
legit ïnnizes the Freudien text, In short, it renders it bdievable: it makes one be- 
lieve. The fonction of the quote for Freud diflèrs, then T from the fonction proper 
to Schiller' s text. The poem assures its own credibility because it rests uniquely 
on ihe force of ils form and because it is other f présenté*! in the visibility of its 
unknowing Ç' non-savoir"), The Freudian text makes itself bdievable because 
of its dépendance on the other— the référencé to the other (to the “nfitnas") 
always generales some credibility. Far from being poetic, the Freudian text is 
focated in an analytic position where there is one “supposed to hâve knowl- 
edge”: it renders itself crédible in the name of the other. Here the other is the 
poem. During the cure it will be lhe unconscious; the analyst could say that the 
“other" which authorizes my discourse is in you, patients; I im expected to 
speak.to intervene in the name of this ''nothing," your unconscious. For Freud, 
however* there is a continuity from the poem lo the unconscious, were it not that 
the poem already responds to the unconscious and thaï in this respect psycho- 
analysts would be the substitutes for the poem, repeating it in the place where 
the pœnt bas alneady spoken, substituting for it where it has become silent. 

From this point of view. Freudian discourse again makes a poetic geslure, 
ail the while iïistitutionaliz ing this gesture. It thereby gains légitimation, while 
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the poem is the texi which nothing authorizes, This différence holds îhe psycha- 
analytie novel at the threshold of the poem. Tt fixes it in an economy of believ- 
iiig f making bdieved which, in leproducuig the poetic gesture« avails itself of 
il in a manncr thm is no longer poetic. 


“Belbeving” in Writing 

From die single mechanism of helieving ïwo different fonctions mighi foliow: 
one more “erilic M (poetic), the other more "devouring" (analytic), Perbaps 
even bette r than Schiller' s GriechenUmds t an unfinistted text by Mallarmé, a 
poem written on the thème ' 'épouser la notion” could spcdfy this firsl 
funclion: 


And Lhere need exbt nothing for me to embrace it 
and believe in h total ly 
Nothing— nolh ing . n 

Mallarmé places hünself in the same vein as Schiller, He identifies, however, 
precisely that which attaches writing tu " nothing' 1 : a believing. En LS7Q, he 
spoke of » “'Relief ."' m The poem is the tïace of ihat belief: there need exist 
nothing for one to belîevc in it; nothing need remain of the thing in order for 
one to give crédit to it, to write, Reciprocally, the poem makes one believe 
becauae there is nothing. When Mallarmé evokes +, Bcauty ,+ in bis ïetters to 
Casai b, he refen lo îhe same constmct as when he speaks of “'Belief.* 1 He 
refers to Lhat which no reality supports» to soroeihing which originales no longer 
in being, Belief is thus the movement bom of andcreatoT ofa void, It is a begin- 
ning t a starting point If the poem is not “legîtimîzed." it legitimizes a different 
space: it is the nnchingness of this space, It reveals the possibilité 1 of that other 
space in the very excess of what imposes itself. This gesture belomgs equally to 
aesthetics and lo ethics (the différence between the two is not so gréai, as the 
aeslhetic is essentially the appearance or the form of ethics in the domain of 
language). This gesture repcfs the authoriiy of the fact, lis origin is not there. 
Il transgresses the social convention which demands that the ++ real" be law. The 
poem opposes social conventions with its own nothingness— aiopical, révolu- 
tionary. “poetic. ' T 

The project of historiography is the inverse of the poetic one, It consi st& of 
ftimish ing discourse with referentiality, to make il fonction as ' expressive,'' to 
légitimité it by mcans of the "reri, 1 * in short, to initiale discourse as that which 
il supposai to hâve knowledge. The îaw of historîography fonctions to obscure 
nothingness. to suppress the void, lo fill the gap, The discourse must not appear 
séparait front its referents, The absence or loss al the origin of its construct must 
not beunveiled, Literary history, for exemple. meticuiously links theliterary text 
to "real b tic" (économie, social, psychological, ideological, etc.) structures. 
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The text would be the effect of these structures. Literary history's fonction i* 
lo titcle^ly reslore reïerentialiiy; il produits such referentiality and forces ils 
récognition from the texi, Literary history thus contrives the belief thaï die test 
articulâtes the real. In this fashion» it transforma the test into an institution» if 
we defme the institution as the instrument which renders crédible the adéquation 
of diseourse and reality by imposing ils discouru as the law goveming the real, 
Certainly literary history by itself would nol be suffteietu to prûduce this resuit. 
Each spécifie institution is supported, rallier, by others in a network which cou* 
stitiiies the "web of bdief. ,,M 

This considération reintroduces the relationship of discourse to pedagogy and 
to the institution, two forais of the same structurer ail institutions are pedagogi- 
cal, and pedagogical discourse is always institutional, Htstoriography is in efect 
pedagogical: 1 wilï teach you + reader s, su me th in g you do not know, and it b a 
law, written by reality itself. The historîan teaches laws which supposedly hâve 
a real réfèrent. But this capacity to instituiionalize the texts he studies (chosen 
for their non-Jiterary value or selected in such a way as to avoid their develop- 
ment toward "literary*' autonomy in relation to the facts they are considered to 
signtfy) is the product of an accréditation to a profession or of a membership 
in a learned commun! ty. His position as a professer or tnember of an academie 
association b rings to his dise ourse a double srrengfh and this strength is repre- 
sented withtn the discourse by the supposed lirtk between the utterarace and the 
facts to which il refers. "Realism," or the légitimation of di&couxse by ils 
"référencés,” originales with the author. the person legittmized by social cre- 
denliaJs, and is transferred from the author to his test, The text is in tum author- 
ized by ils adhérence to the events which it is believed to explicate or to signify , 
Contran to ail scientific tradition which postulâtes an autonomy of discourse in 
relation to iis producer T s position, the position bas an episiemological effecl on 
the text; social credentials play a décisive rôle in the définition of the discourse's 
status 

This is well recognized. The value of sdcntific statements today is relative 
to the hierarchy of bboretories which produce them. Their “séritu x” is valued 
in accordance with the position of their authors. In another field, Philippe Le- 
jeune demonstrated thaï in the final analysis, the autobiographical genre is 
grouitded not on the text itself, but on the conjuration hetween the author nanied 
by the text and his effective social place. 31 This argument cun be general Lzed; 
the accréditation of the author by his historieal place generales the légitimation 
of the text by its referent. RebpnKaDy, au attitude of docility toward the norms 
of a commun ity (leamed or not) assures the possifaility of the text ‘s "coofof- 
mity" to die facts. Hère, one does not bdieve in writing, but in the institution 
which déterminés its fonction. The text 's relationship lo a place gives the form 
and guarantee of that place to the supposed knowledge of the text. The reality 
of this position renders crédible the semblance of referemiality. Strip the tille 
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of professer from the author of a historien] study and he is no longer anything 
but a novelist. 

Freud bas an acute awareness of this instabiîity, He is lucîd. He knows that 
when he crosses beyond the terrain of the profession whieh authorizes him. he 
fais into the novel, But his discovery precisely exiles him from the land of the 
"sérieux * Cleverly, he maneuvers between the “nothing" of writing and the 
“author it y" thaï the institution furnishes the text. At fîmes he confesses himself 
to be a novelist, a way of marking his sensitiviiy to what he knows of the 9HD- 
blan.ee the institution adds to the text. At limes he prevaüs upon his academie 
position as professer and works to renia in “Master" of “hîs community/* He 
works at it ail the more as, like Félix the Cat, his projet! cames him outside 
the validated ground of the psychiatrie profession. He needs to assure a surplus 
of institutions! fonce in the place wbere il is lacking in his discourse ,*o thaï it 
might he suppused to hâve knowledge, He is not able to renounce (this would 
be a Mallarmean mou mi ng ) a place which crédits the semblante of réfèrent iai- 
if y , rather he chooses it because he knows that without it he would only be a 
novel î st. The more he peroeives a dan gérons kinship and a disquieting resem- 
blance between his discourse and anciem legcnds. the more he institutes and 
restores from day ta day an institut ional place which authnrizes this discourse 
in the eyes of his Folio wers and posterity, 

The gréai myths which Freud créâtes, from Totem and Tabac to Mo se s and 
\kmotheism . évincé their ambivalence, their fictive character (nothing found 
there Is iruly historical), and the affirmation that they hâve a relationship to the 
real (they provide Lhe form that historical movement mu si présent} lu fret, the 
second aspect is sustained by institut ional practice (“it works, ' therefbre il ïi 
real}, jiist as jn exact science laboratoires the formalism of uttemnees (they are 
also fictions) bas as its counterpoint and prerequisiie the political power of insti- 
tutions. Freud, however, cannot give this articulation Lhe clarity which permitted 
the growth of institutional power to scienttfic institutions. He works in two fiddf 
at once. He mûtes them In addition, he élaborâtes myths as thnugh fiction were 
describing what “must hâve" happened. 

To conclude, Freud 's “authoritarism"* is the effect of a lucidily parallel to 
that of Mallarmé, But, in ccmformity to what he himself analyzed in fetishism 
(relative to a missing referent), he cannot be cornent with this “nothing,"’ or 
whai he aiready “knows.” Without illusion concerta ng the realism of “positive 
science, 1 ' he fmds a solution in the institution which Controls the fimction of a 
“supposed knowledge/’ a knowledge relative to what remains irreducible ta the 
question of the other, 

From this point of view, one might wonder what would remain of the 
“realism " of the unconscious itself, without the institution which supports its 
tmth-seemingness. R. Castel said that the institution is the unconscious of psy- 
choanalysis He referred to what psychoanalysis represses as il déniés its own 
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institutions. But Castel could al$o be understood in the sense thaï lhe psycho- 
analytic institution gives crédit to the reality of the unconscious and üiat, short 
of this, it wouid be nothîng otiicr Üian a hypotheticai space„ lhe framtworlt a 
theory erects to allow further élaboration, lite Thomas More 's Utopian Jsbttd, 
Without the institution thaï représenta die other, the efTect of the real disappears. 
Only the formai network organlzed by writing is left behind, there *nothing” 
remains of what this writing concerns. Deprived of its institutionalizaiion. lhe 
unconscious Is only the new paradigm fornishing iheonetic spacc to the noveL 
to tragedy, to rhetoric, and to Freud 's styiistic. 

Psychoanalysts hâve shown even more détermination thau lheir founder in the 
défense of the institution (or in tumïrtg die founding work into an institution) 
which guiinouecs credibility for "supposed knowledge." Tn order to benefit 
from this resuit, they pay a heavy tax to lheir association or school. Litemture 
pro (essors. however, do the saine thing by a fatal conséquence of their academie 
position when the y attempi to demonstrate thaï litetalure "expresses" a urne or 
an ideology, and when they tiy. thereby, to “explicite" a texi by means of its 
référent. They historicLze the text. They instiiutionalize it— although they often 
îaek Freud 's lucidity ronce ming the redoubtable diaracter of Jiterature Un- 
aware of its danger, they manipula te it. In an y case,, the distinction is net made 
between hterature and history. Radier, it is made between two ways of compre- 
hending the document: one T as "legitimized" by one institution; or another, as 
relative to "nothmgness." 

These two perspectives are not optional maîters , as though one could choose 
beîween them. Undoubiedly there exist, from the work of certain "mystics” to 
Mallarmé, expériences of "nothingness” which give place to an exilic writing, 
a literary form (est he tic) of the "purely" ethicai gesture of believing. This 
object-less "belief," however, I* not the resuit of a decision. One "believes” 
thusly when one cannot do otherwise, when real grounds for belle f are lacking- 
Life in a society requires belief of a very different sort. It is t belief whose artic- 
(dation is based upon the supposcd knowledge guaranteed by institutions. This 
belief is rooted in the supponing associations which pioiect lhe question of the 
other from the folly of “nothingness." One must al least make a distinction 
between the deltnquency of the Islerary L * non-sérieux' ' and the normativity based 
on institutional credibüity. One cannot be reduced to the other. It is permitted, 
though, to consider such a possibility. Without ideotogically challenging the 
institutional historicily dominating the social fonction of writing and originating 
in the "cannibalistic" discourse of writing itself, it is possible to believe in 
writing, as did Mallarmé, precisdy because, légitima zed by "nothîng," it legiti- 
miles the other and ceaseîessiy begins. 



Chapter 3 

The Institution of Rot 


During the night I * * * ] one single night, the bwer God 
{ Ariman ) appeared [ . , . j his voice resounded m a mighty 
hm us 1/ dtrecliy in front of my bedroom Windows [ . . . ] 

Whai was spoken did not sound friendly by any means: 
werytkmg seeméd calculaud to instili Jright and terror m me 
and the Word '' 'rotten persan ' ' fLuderJ was frequent l y heard—an 
expression quite common in the basic tangua g e (Crundsprache; 
to dénoté a htunan being desnned to be destroyed by God and to 
fret Gods power and wrath , Y et everything that was spoken h>oj 
genuine, not phrases ieamt by rote [ . . ] For this reason arty 

impression was not one of tttarm end fear , but targety one of 
admiration for the magnificent and the sublime: the effect on my 
nerves was therefore bénéficiât „ despire the irtsulis contai rud irt 
the words [ . 4 * ] 

—Daniel Paul Sch reber. Memoirs of My Nervous tüness 1 

Don ’t write on the shitters, shit on writing. 

—Graffiti in the baihroom of a Paris tnovîe thealer. 1977 

Copyright 1 Michel de Certeau. Thw dwptei fin* iftpeared as Lmünüftio* de la puumlurc: 

Lutter ’m Amon portique, 72 (Detemtoer (#îï), pp- IT7-W. 

M 
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Intervpaee: Psyrbo&naJysk and Mystidsm 

I speak neither as an analyst nor as a mystiç . I am accrediîed b y neither of thèse 
two expériences, which hâve eonsiituted, one afîcr the other, inaccessible 
atUhorizations of discours, To begin, I hâve only Saint John Perse 's Friday to 
ïnvokc as my muse; the savage, transporte*! to the kitchens of London, whose 
parlors his master Robinson C ni soc frequents, pJays the soup spolier and flirt, 1 
Mystïcism, especiaUy , can only be dealt with from a distance, as a savage in the 
kitdien. Ils discourse is produced on another scene. It is no more possible to 
conceptualize it than it is to dispense with it Like Schreber's “httic language,’ 1 
it is “somewhat antiquated/* “but aeverthdett powerful," 1 It is like the phan- 
tom ihat rétama to the stage. 

The remoteness of [his “basic" thing thaï retu ms in the form of mystïcism, 
a hallucination of absences, is a mark of âge, or a First death (the séparation be- 
tween ils tïme and ours), and of a modesty to be reiained (our distance ffom the 
place wbere this thing was written), The remoteness is also internai to me: I am 
divided by uncertainty when speaking of that [ça], of this relation between sig- 
nifier* and an unknown, of this discourse, foreign yet near at h and, thaï is per 
haps haunted by a maternai indeterminacy. This binds me even though I cannot 
believe to be in it, or what is worse, cannent prétend to bave it. But afler ail, this 
is not un like what psychoanaiysis, along its borders and on îts thresholds, tells 
to th ose who are determined not to be a part of it (of its institution), not to speak 
from îhat place , precisely because of what cornes from it. There is thus, from 
the ont sel, a deavage between the fact of being invested (captured?) in it, and 
the fact of not being there (neither in nor of that place). 

It scems to me thaï Schreber T s révélation, which k close to mysticism in so 
marty respects, offers an approach to outlining the articulation between these two 
expériences, as well as their relation to the institution. In the course of that 
“unique night" in 1894, there rang forth a “mighty basa voice, " nol "friendly 
by any meus/ 1 yet “bénéficiai*’ and “rtfreshing." and it said to the President: 
Luder, in other woids, "harpy/* ’Tilih,” "dut/ or rather, sirce there is a cer- 
tain familiarity to the insult, **rotten person/’ I propose to méditai? upon this 
word, and lhat, according to Madame Guyon, means swallowing it. It appears 
in the interspace of mysticism and psychoanalysis, and demands attention even 
though it has nothing to justify it other than what it produces here and there: a 
“formula" that is heanl, a “small fragment of imlh"— a splittïer of what? 

A few global analogies can provide a Framework, an admmedly fragile one, 
for Schrcber's enaetment of this h vrd that h the archive of the subject (its cor- 
rupt document) and the saymg of the subject’s nomidentity. ! wiD mention only 
thnee points of convergence between psychoanalysis and mysticism. First, the 
distinction between a stmement a speech-acL a corpus and an act by the sub- 
ject: that this distinction is central in Lacan does not aller the fact that it was 
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precisdy ihc mystic di&course of the sixteenth and teventcenth centuries thaï 
first established h* 

Second, Lacaman theory entertains relations of “ * séparation** and *‘d«bt" 
with the mystics (Meister Eckhart. Hadewijch of Anvers, St. Teresa* Angélus 
Silesius, etc ); or T what amoiint* to the $ame thing, it rejeets their goods, corpses 
of trotta, and recognizes U self in the Jack from which they received their naine; 
somerhing should be written about the retum of thèse Christian phantoms at stra- 
régie points in analytic discourse, a moveraent thaï is homologous to the relation 
of ^contestation* H {abspreeften) and "belonging'* {artgthôrett} thai links the 
Freud ian text to the Jewish tradition; somefoing should be written about it— a 
zehrine patteming and labor of absences— to bide the tune until what is written 
can be said in re-presentations of those s [rangers, who share responstbîliiy for 
making Lacanian theory possible. 4 

Fmally, in the mysticism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there is 
a desire aoaJogous to that which Philippe Lévy discemed in Freud: a will to be 
doue with. b death drive. With the mystics, a wish for Loss is directed both io- 
ward the religious îanguage in which the trace of their walk Ls Lmprinfod and ihe 
course of their itinerary itself. Their voyages sünultaneOiisly creatt and destfoy 
the paths they take. Or, more exactly, they take their course, but wish to tose 
the kndscapc and the way. Mysticism opérâtes as a pmeess whereby the objecte 
of meaning vanish, beginning with God himself; it is as though the fonction of 
mysticism were to bring a religions epistetne to a close and erase itself at the 
saute îime. 10 produce the nighî of the subject while markmg the twilight of cul- 
ture. It seems to me. in the conte xi of our own time* that analytic trajectories 
hâve a similar historical fonction; they labor lo expose the défection of a culture 
by its ("bourgeois") représentatives * and through this diminisbing of the sig- 
nifymg economy t they hollow out the place of an other that is die beyond of thaï 
which continues ta support analytic critique. En this respect, mysticism and 
psychoanalysis présupposé— in the past in relation to "corrupt" Chuiches, to- 
day by way of “civilizatkm and Us discontents" Schreber' s feeling, so "per- 
fectly clear" and intolérable, that, "in Hamkt's words. there is somethiiig rot- 
ten ifauf) in the State of Denmark.”* 

This horizon of questions is not the subject I am uddressing, It simply encir- 
cles the word Ludtr, which naines the subject as a relation to the decompositkni 
of the symbol ic body, that identifÿing institution, and thus connotes a transfor- 
mation in the status of the institution and in its mode of transmission. 


Nomination: The Noble and the Kotten 

Certain eharacteristics of the word Sdireber heard are in consonance with the 
old fflystic narratives, and are worthy of mention. First, there is a passage from 
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sighi lo hcaring. Sight bLends into a voice-effed with the act of “perveiving 
speech" (idt vemahm seine Sprache > t a “mighiy bass voice'* who$e location, 
“in front of the window.'' ts specifiable. The scmbblinding of the subject 
créâtes a void from which the word of the Other rings forth. Manv of the audi- 
toiy hallucinations thaï mark the path of mystic writings are Like this. tn foct, 
with Sch reber. lhere is an inversion of content between the voice and sight- The 
voice assigna him a place that is the opposite of what he secs in God, The God 
whom he contemplâtes “in aü His purity (JfefaArff)* 1 names him “rottemiess/' 
The oppositional lerms lyrabotize with In a rotten/pure, heard/seen structure. 
The word that eondemns him 10 be aruubslaied (zu vemichtenden) cornes during 
a spectacle offered by "God's omnipotence (Alinmcht) . ’ ‘ Speech nullifies ihe 
witness of glory. More exacdy* this call to be carrkm discloses the secret 
supporting the divine epiphaay; Schreber carnes its împrint {Eindruck), which 
îi carved or written on his body as he stands in wonder before the “grandiose” 
and the "sublime " The decay of The subject. dictated by a voice, is the 
prccondition for the theatrical institution of ''omnipotence in ail its purity/' The 
basic language thus announces the spoktn place at which the pure gold of a 
shown truth originales. In this respect, it converges with the knowledge that 
unfolds in mystical modes of narrative. 

But this only concems the content. The form of Schreber' s expérience U 
more important: it is one of nomination. The naming in question is one of a 
sériés in Schreber' s career; it is an additional one and isdoubtless one uw ntwiy , 
The year before ( 1 893), Schreber had been narned president of the appcals court 
in Dresden, Senatsprâsidefü. That nomination, a promotion to a task and an ap- 
plication of the subject (he was addressed a $ "Mister President 1 ’)* is repiaced 
by the one imposed by the voice of the God Ariman: “Your name is rottenness, 
Lutter.” A play of identifies in the empty space left by the original name, which 
is fomdosed, expired, 

Is this the empty tenter of initiaiory ruptures? Name changes and beginntngs 
by the name are to be found everywhere in the mystics - tradition. For example, 
John of the Cross (Juan de la Cru/.) replaces Juan de Yepes, his famjly name. 
In the se on ornas tic substitutions, the new appellation is presemed as a program 
for being. a dear program thaï takes lhe place of an earlier, obscure one— it is 
Hiiy "proper" name imposing upern the subject the duty-io-be of the unknown 
that is the will of the other; it introduces, through a switch of fathers. a filiation 
of meaning to replace filiation by birdi, From this angle, nomination is related 
to lhe family romance; it is an adoption into and by the noble family replacing 
the obscure one. In the case of Schreber^ however “insulting” lhe name he re- 
ceived may be* it is still a sign that he bas been adopted by the God Arimait. 
whom his “genuine" words and “expression oftrne feeling” brings close and 
renders “bénéficiai/ 1 To be called “rotten" or a “sluf* is to be adopted by the 
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noble family. Ttiis structure was opérative in ail religious “familles" before it 
rtsurfuced in idéologies], political. or psychoanalytic institutions. 

The name imposée! by the other is in addition authorized by nothmg, and thaï 
is its spécial trait. 'Il signifies in itself something that refera first and foremost 
to signification as such. w The name is not authorized by atiy meaniug; on the 
contrary , Lt authorizes signification , like a poein that m preceded by noUung and 
créâtes unümited possibilités for meaning, But this occurs because the word 
Lttder play s the rôle of that which cannot deceive. lt compds belief more than 
it is belte ved. lt h as the status, Schreber says, of something veracious and 
authentic {echi). The basic language is hene responding to a general necessity: 

L there has to be something nmtwhcn that does not deceive'*; science itself 
présupposés that “matier is not deceptive. 1- so thaï even if wc “deceive our- 
selves," ai least “matter does not deceive us.”* For Schreber. what guarantees 
the iruth of ail the rest and makes the ïnterpretive prolifération of his discourse 
possible, as well as its slow métamorphosé mto the body of a prostitute, is rhis 
name that he takes at ifs word, this signifier that cornes from the other like a 
touch, thisbass voice that affects his nervesand leaves an imprint on his body— a 
soothing effect pnoduced by the “direct utterance of a real afïectivity/* Belief 
is Founded upon the touch of a voice» which makes one beJieve that one is recog- 
nized. known, even loved. Hère, it makes SchrebeT believe that it has final ly 
established him somewhere, that it has fixed a place for him, that il has put an 
end to his diifting, that h has given him a place defined by the name by which 
it calls him. 

Nomination does in effect assign him a place 11 is a caUmf to be what h dic- 
tâtes; your name is Luder, The name perforais.. Il does what it says. 5chreber T s 
nerves immediately begin to obey it. And that is only the beginning, He will 
“incarnate*' his name by believing it; he would like. he says. “tohand over my 
body in the manner of a female harJot. ' '* 

He hands il over the instant he bdieves. He exécutes himstlf in every sense 
of the word. He makes himself the body of the signifier. But the word thaï is 
heard désignâtes precisely this transformation. It is more than a sp! inter of mezin- 
Lng embedded in the flesh lt has the status of a concept because- in circnmscrib- 
Lng the object of belief. it also articulâtes the operation of believing. which con- 
sïsts in passing from a nameless. dis intégral ing body— a "roamness" thaï no 
longer has a name in any language— to a body “remade" for and by the name: 
a “harfct" formed according 10 the spécifications of the signifier of the other, 
The signified of the word» which oscülates between décomposition and siut» 
désignâtes the over&ll functbiung of the signifier, or Schreber é effective rela- 
tion to the law of the signifier, lt expresses the preconditkm and the resuk of 
believing in the word, when this belief opérâtes as identification or well-being, 

This madness is noi a partkular madoess. lt is générai. It is a pan of any insti- 
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iulion thaï assures a ianguage of meâning, nght or truth. The only odd thing 
about Schreber. the jurisi. is thaf hc knows ils hard-to-take and "insulting" 
secret, He is t\oi someone who can go on knowing nothmg about it, The same 
is true for many mystics, who do not extend to others, whom they considcr 
"Fharisees" or 'abnormal/ ’ ihe "insult" of the cvangelical Word targeting the 
“rottennen" that is presupposed by the "fine appearance” (institutional and 
sepulchral) of truth and jmdce; 1 * ïhey know it is addrcssed to the ni; their mys- 
lical nights hâve also taught thera what shrouding conditions the verisimilitudc 
of God, what (immémorial) error and (analytic) défection of the body underlies 
the récognition of the Marne,, and what unveiling of decay is both the effect and 
the "reason" of the beJief in a justification 11 

From Toriure to Confession 

The positioning of the subject under the sign of refuse is the point where the 
institution of "true" discourse is imprima! And this established discourse 
transmit* itself by tirelessly producing, in "subjects/* its condition of possibil- 
ity, which is the "soothing 11 and moreover truth Fui confession thaï those sub- 
jects are no more than putrescence, To this sLy law of the tradition-transmission 
of a noble doctrine can be added an extreme procedure that has always ptolif- 
erated along the borders of institutions of truth and which, far ffom dimuiishing. 
like an archaeoLogieal phenomenon of history, constantly devdops, becoming 
more and moreof a "regular administrative practice," or a political "routine 1 ': 
torture, 1 ® 

lt is necessary to examine the hidden alliances between mysticism and tor- 
ture They share featurcs that are in appearance accidentai, or tied to particular 
e vents. For examp le, certain old ascetic techniques and conte mporary torture 
practices coïncide: as one example, the forms of sleep deprivaiion used by Suso, 
the Rhenish mysïic, are very similar to those found in Greek or Brazilian pris- 
ons, Neither is it purcly by chance that work on mysticism develops in totaJitar* 
ian periods, as was the case in France during the occupation under the Vichy 
régime. This faci must be set in relation to the différences among the hi&torical 
figures assumai by evangelicai radicality in the seventeenth century: it was par- 
ticularly "mystieaT* in the Catholic monarchies like Spâin and France, and 
"prophétie" instcâd in the more démocratie T refonned monarchies of England 
and dandina via. 1 1 These mystic expériences assume an acceptance of an “afr- 
solute" powçrthat one sbould net, or can no longer, change, and which reflects 
back toward the subject interrogations of which it is capable of bemg neither the 
représentation nor the objcct. 

This leads us to a more fondamental feature, The goal of toiture, in effect, 
is to produce acceptance of a State discourse, through the confession of patres- 
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cence. What the torturer in the end wants to extort from the victim he tortures 
ii tu reduce hïm to being no more than that [pi], rottenness, which is what the 
torturer himself is and knows that he is, but without avowing iî, The victim must 
be Üie voice of die filth, everywhere denied. thaï evcry wherc supports the repré- 
sentation ofthe régime’® “omnipotence/' inother words, the “gjorious image’’ 
of ütemselves the régime provides for ils adhérents thraugh its récognition of 
them. The victim must the re fore assume the position of the subjject upon whûüi 
the theater of idenrifying power ts performed. 

But tins voice is also muzzled in the darknes® of the prison oeil, discarded 
into the night of forment, the moment it confesses that which, in the subject, 
makes the epiphany of power possible, It is a disavowed avowal. The voice cm 
only be the other, the enemy, Il must be simuLtancously heard and rcpressed: 
heard bccause in sayîng the putrescence of the subject it guarani ce s or reestafr- 
lishes a “bdongtng"— m secret, so it does not compromise the image upon 
which the institution 's power of assuring its adhérents the privilège of bdng 
recognized is based. The voice is required, but only as a whispér Ln the b&ek 
halls of the institution, A murmurons sercam exact ed by torture, which must 
çreate fear without creating a scandai, légitimités the System without tuppling U, 

What mates the victim nght for this operation is prectsdy that be cornes from 
outside. He briags a confession that is necessary for the internai âmctiontog of 
the institution, but can at the sa me rime be exorcized as somethmg pertaining 
to the ad versa ry. It is also true that the victim is the enemy, The étranger to or 
rebel ag ainsi the institution displays an ambition that is intolérable within il 
(except hypocritically): he assumes, in one way or anotber, that a discourse— 
ehber a polît Seal discourse {a revolutionary project), a reiigious one (a reformes st 
intention), or even an analytical one (“free" expression)— bas the power to 
remake the institution. In opposition to this daim to reconstruct the order of his- 
tory ffom a base in “adversarial” speech, torture applîes the Law of the institu- 
tion, which assigna speech the reverse rôle of being no more than a confession 
United to adhérence. 

Once agaii* torture is the perfcct example of an initiation into the reality of 
social practices, 14 lise ffect is al way s to demystify discourse. It isthepâï&fge Éfom 
what is said outside to what is pmctictd within. This transit, the moment dnring 
which ihe torturer must produce assent ffom an esteriority , therefbre teimys the 
game of the institution, but in darkness, under co ver of night. While utopian (revo- 
îutionary) projecis assume that modo: of saying hâve the abilîty to d^ermiûe 
modes of power, or thaï the institution can become the visible articulation of a 
“truth lt that Hm hccn spoken or wiïï be spoken —whiie this fcind of project pré- 
servés an * k evangelieaJ“ structure— torture on the other hand restores the law of 
what efïectivdy happent- The voice, in torture, is no longer 1 ■prophétie 1 It no 
longer ai ms for the transgression of following a désire. À namc. Luder, dictâtes 
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to the subject what he mu$t be in order for the institution to be , in order for him 
U> believe whil it shows of itsdf, in order for it to adopt and recognize hlm. 

The torture victim is surprised; he fmds himself before a l aw he did not eupeci. 
For in the end» no one demanda thaï he déclaré truc what he holds 10 be faîse. 
The institution does not rest on the récognition of a tmth it disptays on ïhc outside 
and in theory (on the inaide, who tafces it to be true?), but on its adhérents' 
récognition o f their mvn filthiness. Therefore, the subject seized by the apparatus 
of torture is faeed not with the value or horror of the System— a ground upon 
which he would stand strong— but with a rift and intimate rottenness— a ground 
of weaJbtess for Mm, The révélation of his own filth, which is what toiture tries 
to produce by degradingtom, should be enough to deprive him, like his torturers 
and ail the others, of his righl to rebel. The machine ry of humiliation, through 
this reversai of the situation and this reverse use of speech (which no longer places 
the institution în question, but rather the subject), hopes to force the victim to 
accept the name by which his torturera address him; Luder. 

What is perverse about the confession procedure is that* no matter what, it is 
bound to hit the spot. Like Schreber isolated in the Sonnerstein mental hospital, 
the torture victim is deprived of the collective guarantees which ensure “normal- 
ity”; he is abandoned to equipment thaï tears his body and utirdentingly works 
to prove to him thaï he is a betrayer. a coward, a pile of shit. He loses the alibi 
of the political. ideological, or social affiliations which in the past protected him 
agamst what the insulling marne now teaches him about himself, Is this nomination 
not inde^d the voice of whirt he U? “Yes, thaï [ça] is what [ am» Luder." What 
the marne articulâtes in language isenough to make one forget past solidarités: ” 
ir is Üiat "real” Ira rfcing behind a fragile self-possession and self-belonging. It is 
a mouth which opens to reveal what is rotten in the State of social relations or rela- 
tions among militants. This thing lhat is pmnounced and recel ved is relaied to the 
hard-to-take révélation that mystic denuding and analytic élucidation adopt, in 
inverse modes but in the same solitude, as the beginning or primciple of another 
voyage. We must inquire into what effects this confession bas, what h enables the 
initiale to do, and what benefit an institution dérivés Front surit an énucléation. 


Therc b borne Qllter 

Once he knows thjit, the torture victim may be annihilated, becoming the passive 
instrument of power; or he may allow himseif any libeny. cynicaUy exploiting 
his secret; these two figures exist among the agents of the system— those whu 
verify the révélation by con form ing to the itame, and those who exploit ft by 
covering it over with a different, fme-sounding m me. However, another outlet 
il open which is not a résistance based upon the “purity 1 * of militaney or the 
"majesty" of a cause, nor the game of the "rorten" within the institution of 
power. It is signalcd in a movement thaï is neither déniai [dénégation] nor per- 
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version. Il would be something to lhe effect of: ,k I am on] y that [pg], but so 
whaû Being rot does not necessarily Icad the ssibject to identify with ' b that + f> 
or with an institution which "covers'* it over. There is some real thaï survives 
this défection: a history, struggles, other subjects. It is perhaps even the case 
that lhe only thing real is what no longer seetm liable to fix an Identity or eam 
récognition for marcher*. 

Accounts by torture v lotirais indioate the stage of breakdown al which their 
résistance intervenes. They h held up," they say, by maintaining (perhups wç 
shouid even say "enduring") the memoiy of eomrades who, for their own part, 
were not "rotten" ; by keeping in mind lhe struggîe bi which they were engaged, 
a struggk which survived their own 'dégradation'' intact, and did nol unburden 
them of U any more than it depetded on it; by dîscentmg stiil, through the diu 
of their tortures, the silence of humait anger and the geneakîgÿ of suffering that 
lay behind their birth, and from which they could no longer protect or expect 
anything; or by praying, in other words by assuming an othemess, God, from 
which neitber aid nor justification was fortheoming, and to which they were of 
no use and could .not oflfer their services — exactly what an oltl rabht me ans when 
he says that praying is "talking tofhe walL” This résistance éludés the torturer® 
because it is something unpraspable. It originales precisely in whaî éludés the 
victim himself, in what exists without him and allows him to éludé the institution 
that tak.es him as its adopted son only through reducing him to that [ça], pu- 
trescence Résistance such as this rests on not km g that could beiong to him. It 
is a no preserved in him by what he does not hâve. Bom of a recognized défec- 
tion, it is the memory of a real that is no longer gnaranfeed by a Fathcr. 

The destruction of huntan dignity is also the begiiming for the mystics— 
despite the fact that this corruption . which signs the subject and is often accom- 
panied by the theatricalizationof his body (wounds p infections, purulence, etc.), 
is unbearabie for right-thinking commenta tors and is always disclatmed by 
“humanist” interpreters. In the words of Gottfried Benn/* the "stigmatized 
self* Is the locus of breakdown and décomposition where “faith” a ri ses. About 
this relation between contempt (you're nothing but rot) and faith (there is some 
other), we hâve a fïrst indication in the forai assunied by '"pure love" for three 
or four générations of seventeenth century mystics: I love you no less for being 
damned. The subject dws not stop looking toward the Orient from which he has 
beera definitively sepârated, even after being rejected, cast away as waste, There 
is an outside— an (kit— of what he is. But this moving, historien] figure of faith 
conceived in ternis of damnation is only a variant of the structure defmed by 
Meister Eddiart with lhe concept of Gelassenhek (gelâzenheity sdf-descrîicm 
based on the absolute (un-bound) of being, a "letting the Other be. ,,if 

Another example of this, of more dassicaî inspiration (at least that is how it 
bas corne across in the writîen tradition that is ail that remains of it), is to be 
found in The way in which St. John of the Cross characterizes the principle (near- 
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ly an a priori) thaï organizes the mastic voyage from s tari to finish The prin* 
ciple of mavemcnt is “thaï which exceeds" {aqueUo que excede). Il dæs noi 
fonction as the présenté and summation of ail that is lacking . On the contrary . 
the exccss and the unknown of an existence interface in every expérience, just 
as in ail knowing. Bach stage arises out of the non-identity of the subjeci to the 
state in which he is. Perception T vision, ecsiasy, deprivation, even putrescence, 
are one aller the other eut off from a * that' s not il [fia]/’ scs that the discourse 
of St. John of the Cross constituées an indefinite sériés of not k f not it, not if. 
The story he tells, as interminable as the events he classifies, in some way narra 
tivizes the functioning of the signifier God , a source that introduccs always less 
satisfaction and always more un-known in the subjeef s position- In short, whaf 
thus unfolds is the labor of whM figures at the beginiing of The Ascent ofMount 
Qtrmel as the postuîate, or convention and raie of propriety {conviene), of an 
entire spiritual itinerary, to wit: créer su ser. Given the distinction between the 
verb ser (to be, ex-ist) and the verb estar (which is relative to a state), I translate 
thisL to bclievc that there is some other. 11 In effect, for these mystics there is 
always some other, from which they in principle recover nothing. An other of 
no retum. It ex-ists, naffidess and unnaifong, 

UndoubtedJy, the there is some other fonctioned on two registers which 1 suit 
as su min g we, unlike the mystics, can no longer hold to be ktentical, One îs re- 
lated to the rôle of the signifier, to a fonction of langnage: hère. + b God is the 
meaningless fragment that breaks off ail appropriation; it Is thediamond splinter 
that restores an “always more 1 ' and an “always less' in relation to every ad 
of knowledge and every pkasure. But the there is also expresses lhe meaning 
of Heidegger ‘s Es gibt : “it gives." God in this case is the outside that is inside, 
the irttimacy of Exteriority. It seems to me that the conjunction of these two 
fonctionings of the “there is sortie other, “ or of “God," was already problem- 
atical for the mystics. The certitude of the first often implies the veri similitude 
of the second, or manager to hold it in suspense and make iis uncertainty tolér- 
able. However that may be, what 1 am abie to conçoive of it today (for reasous 
which I do not ait ri bu te to an anonymous and fîctional contemporary épis terne 
but to mu ch more particuïar fixations which, moreover, place my “masculine" 
approaeh to the mystics in question) is from the perspective that takes mysticism 
as the “science of lhe mère probabilky of the other“ 1# This science assigna the 
récognition of a nanied putrescence (a calling, like a vocation) the rôle of an 
opening onto the indefinite probability of the other. 

Tradition by Rottïng 

In this trianguîar sketch of “rottenness," whose révélation was heard by 
Sch reber, the mystics and torture victims, I am simply exhibiting régions— 
psychoanalytic , Christian, and poliîical—where I hâve encountered an identteal 
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problem. This geography of haunled ititrerarics bas perhaps only subjective 
cohérence. In tmlh, both our questions and thé places wherethey are found pré- 
cédé u$. The question at h and concerna either the utopm which N süice lire 
Refonnalion and the 4Hj3ddn*ng, has enacted the wilï to remake frotte n) institu- 
tions using fictions of "purity" as models, or Ihe realism* the hidden figure of 
oynicism, which authorizes power by its ability to give récognition— or a noble 
adoptive filiation— to adhérents who hâve already been convinced they are fUth» 
In the first instance, the institution is the putrescence that imst be reformât by 
recourse to more origînary innocence, freedtam, and purity. In the second, rot- 
termes* is something originary that the institution mates it profitable to recog- 
nize 4 and at the ssme time covers up, The résultant modes of initiation and trans- 
mission dîffcr from one another and place tire subjeci in opposiiig positions in 
relation to power and knowledge, 

Looking hack on the three expériences 1 hâve outlioed. I am led tu wonder 
whether tbere are outcorocs oiher than reform based on a fiction of puiity twhcrc 
theory effects a déniai [dénégation], or oonservatism based on an exploitatioit 
of putrescence (where the fonction of theory is to obscure its actual rôle). In the 
absence of a general repi y to this question (there is noire), I will limîl mysdf 
to a few hypothèses canceming the features I hâve brought imo focus. 

President Schreber, whose name il rot, construis a System on ihe hasts of 
h is dégradation. He incarnates his name to becoitre a fdthy slut t or carrion— but 
the ftith and whore of God* who "deals only with eorpses,”** and is himself 
nothing more than a whore (Hure). 11 The end of the worlti hauîtting this 
“prophet*' of the absence of the other, the catastrophe of tire Last Judgment in 
whose abyss he di&appears, cornes to a hall before '‘the name of that which bas 
no nâme.* ta "He rcbuilds the worid" upon this spoken place. u The genesîs of 
â world on the foundation of a word, The production of a "ddusional,*' fktkmai 
worid on tire basis of a genuine and auihentic (ecfcl) word. Schreber has to e lim- 
inale from the fiction he constructs an y rifts into which universal disaster might 
seep. No nothing, no nichss-dcnken (thinking about nothing, conceiving 
nothingness) can be allowed to punch a hole in tire corpus of his iderurty . He 
is at the lasi frontier— the putrescent— before total décomposition, and he ean 
allow himseif no rest and no absence, for there ïs nothing oiher than this discur- 
sive prolifération. In order to make this exhausttng wager, he generales tire 
homogeneous; he treconres a mother who loses nothing, and from within the nei- 
work of divine ray s he spins, he is able, in 1898, to consider himself “entitied 
to shit on the entire Wûili™ 

This discourse, which escapes the institution by substitüting itself for it. cm 
be likened to discourses that are termed spiritual, prophétie, or mystical, exeept 
that these often do not erect themselves upon so veridicaJ a word. But this is not 
the case with the mystics of w r hom I spots, to the extern that the institution itself 
is ihe orher in relation to their delirium, and that is why the institution is relevant 
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far (hem, ln this conte*!, there îs no disappea rance of the other, but an antimony 
between, on the one hand, nomination, the pocm thaï is authorized by nixhmg, 
and, on the other h and, the institution, whieh tends to contrai, rework. and aller 
the poem, allowing only interpreted or eorrupt versions to circulate. But the de- 
bâte is narrower. It is a question of determining wheîher, in refiising to replace 
the institution with a deluston, the mystic is not actually in the position of align- 
iiig himself with it, and by confortning to h in this way, of elimmating the other 
and retuming to the saine, 

Such is the game of the institution. It bdges mtteimess at the saine lime as 
it désignâtes it, ït assigna it a place, but a circumscribed me, constituted as an 
internai secret' between us, yoïfre notJtmg but a si ut, you're only a subject who 
is supposed to know, By iodging this “rottenness” with in itsclf, the institution 
takes charge of il, limiiing it to a truth that is known and pronmmeed on the in- 
side, while allowing anmfter discourse on the outside, the noble discourse of its 
thcoretical manifestation, A pièce of grafitti in a movie theaier in Paris ofïered 
readers a transgression rejected by the institution' Don t write in the shitters, 
shil on wriling," Schreber went from one of the se deviaucies to the other. But 
for the institutional System, to shit in the shitters inside is the precondilion for 
theory on the ouf&kte. Inside, ”old fart” is a frkndly term expressing the truth 
of a sodality: it is only said to thasc who are jusl that- This institutional ”in- 
limacy” is the only thing thaï makes it passible to qualify for engaging public ly 
in the discourse of and on the Other, 

To put h another way, the institution is not only the ddusional epiphany of 
an idéal ego whîch rnakes h possible to produce beîievtrv [t is not only a set 
of processes whieh generale credibility by withdrawing what they promise to 
give. It is not only a relation between something kmnm and something kepf fl- 
léttt, whieh is the mode in whieh Freud interprète the sacerdotal institution; that 
it is designed to keep a known murder sitent, The institution is in addition the 
assignation-local izatkm of rohenness on the inside, whieh is what mafees its dis- 
course *' grandiose"; it is a combination ofthe noctumal voice whieh désignâtes 
rotten peuple for itself, and the manifestation or “theory” of the sublime This 
combination defînes the relation to the master; call me Lutter* so I can engage 
in your discourse, The transmission of knowledge taies the route of the rotten; 
tradition takes the route of a corruption that is recognized and allows the institu- 
tion to remain the saine. 1 * 

Thus, what goes on in the kitchen is quite different from what happens in the 
pari or. Perttaps the approuch to take is radier the one temporarily traced in times 
past by St. Teresa and uthers, who wurted to join a eorrupt order, and therefore 
sought from it neither their identity nor récognition, but only the alteration of 
their necessary delirium, This would be to fini in the institution itself both the 
seriott&ness of a real, and the mockery of the truth U displays. 



Chapter 4 
Lacan: 

An Ethics of Speech 

Translatée! by Marie-Rose Logan 


He speaks— to his patients, to îhe members offris School, to the scminar's audi- 
ence, a bit everywhere, Suc h, he says, is his profession as an analyst, He tu ms 
this speakïng into a way of withdrawing. Jt is the vçry art of his theory, tht ges- 
tune which formulâtes this thecuy; it is also a lifetime's paradox. He attiacis 
becau&e he withdnaws. De panures are scattered throughout his career: in 1953* 
he Leaves the Société de Paris; Ln 1963, the Association Psychanalytique Inter- 
nationale: in 1980, lhe Ecole Freudienne de Paris, the “School" which was 
fomted sixteen y cars earlier by the “art 1- which treaied h in the name of an 
aloncness: “1 estab1ish™ju$i as atane as [ hâve ai way s been in my rdationsïitp 
to the psychoanaiytic cause, Even his strategies are inspired by a 

detachmeiit which often excludes even his doses! compamcms (a diaracteristic 
evidenced by Freud, who preferred what was distant, as if a séparation created 
the analytic space) Accordtng to the legend (and not witbout reason), “Lacan" 
désignâtes a rhetoric of witfrdrawaL This proper name cuts oui the silhouette of 
a scandalous eharacter: in the small world of inteüee tuais, this c ha racler disdaim 
the social code which impels thèse intellectuels to rua to the media in search of 
a wider présence; in îhe fîeld of research, he violâtes the raie which bases the 
saJabiliry of knowledge upon the readability of its staiements. What he tels forth 
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hc will ma allow to be underetood. His audience contra venes the apparent laws 
of publicity. He did not want thaï publicity. Thaï ail came upon him like a 
sickncss; il seized him when he was over sixty. One does not start life om agaîn 
at thaï âge. In any case» ihis ls not h, "I realized that what made up my path 
was ïhe reaSm of / wonr to ibaoiv notking about à," 1 No compromise, neîther 
on télévision nor in the good years at Vineennes nor duriltg the «ries of lectures 
ouiside France. A coyness perhaps (for kn h t this too a game?), this withdrawal 
is the violent gesture which constitues his thougfoî and which gives birth to ail 
ils bril! tance. He grouikfc speech jusï as he theorizrs about it and just as be 
upholds its ad, 

Lacan belongs to no ont, He is not shuated, not entrapped in his own dis- 
course. wherc certain faithful think they hold him, not chained to an institution 
and to a genealogy, not even to his own. He spe&ks and is alone: both are aspects 
of the same baille, He is Other, as he signs in this final déclaration of 198Q; “if 
it should happen thaï I leave. you may say that it is only in order to be at last 
Other One can be happy being Other like everybody else a fier a life xpent, in 
spite of the Law. trying to be Other.' 1 ' It happened, The passing figure has ieft. 
He never stopped Icaving, replacing his body (physical body, doctrinal body, 
social body) by ïhe inductive signifiers of a “speech" - which is called * "Lacan/" 
Such a polit ic* of substitution is completed just when he becomes “Other like 
everybody else." His name romains with the stormy School wherc il is cm- 
halmed, Like Empedocies - sandak on the tanks of Lhe Etna. 4 The ' wrmngs ' 
are but lhe sandais of this passing figure, lhe resuli of lhe withdrawal which 
uphcld his speaking. f uni not coftctrned here, then, with the tomb (“theoreti- 
caf’ or not) which a goup rmight mise for its own benefit by using thèse “writ- 
ings“— the “good of lhe city" is the impérative from which Lacan withdraws.* 
1 don't care to repeat the les son. but rathgr to distinguish the act which tum_s 
his discoursc into lhe ethics of a speech. 


The Trogj-Comedy 

I shall begin wherc it ail ended: the last years of the Seminar, It was then sakf 
that tbe old man was declining. What ever happened lo the Seminars of the oïd 
dnys, begun ai the Sainte-Anne Hospital (1953), limited to a few analysts- 
stndcnts? There we werc among our own kind. From the Freudien toits, the 
Master was carving the blocks of a psychoanalytic organon (Ego. psychoses, 
object, unoonscious, iransference; 1953-1964), beforc focusing on the question 
of the Other and on the corollary concepts of the “objet petit «" and the 
“cro&sed ont subject*' ( 1964-1 974).* During this second pcrîod t things aie 
already detcwmiLng Into the hall of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, which pro- 
vides a theater for the pmoetdings a fier 1964, the audience spreads, gtows, 
ovtrflows* incrtasinglv beyond çontroL. The “prnper” place , i.e., ïhe Ecole. 
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fills up wjth anybody and anything But in 1968, the administration no longer 
puis up with the "dirtiness" which reigns, and uses the pbysieal diwder as a 
prête xt to banish the intellectual disorder. Once again, Lacan mov«. He then 
must carry the crowd which plagties hts speech. He leads it like the pied piper 
to the Panthéon (the land of the dead) h but at the same lime he seeks to restore 
"proper" places by rearranging the department of psychoanalysis (Vincennes), 
by estabiishing a "headquariers" of the School (69, me Claude-Bernard), and 
by strengthening the Lnitiatory procedures of membership (the “permit"). In a 
Sirategy respondihg to its broader appeal, the Lacanian apparatus, which for- 
merly artkulated a public speech on a disciplinées si lent labor. nqw undergocs 
a geo graphie al mapping which sets in different places, on lhe one hiutd, a 
speech, devoted to lhe scient ifk "immoraJity' 1 of a "free speech,'' and, on the 
other hand + the professional and didactic choice of a Schooî set on a Street: both 
éléments cariy lhe same label, "Lacan " The isolation and Lhus the vbibility of 
the insütutional conditions of analysis prgvoke, within the School itself, a sériés 
of surprises, destructive revivons and tensions which hâve continued to grow, 
Exposed, the power behind the "free speech" must noitetheless be itself taken 
in hand by the theory based upon it. But first, whai happons to this speech dis- 
kscated from the pmfessional cire les , , . unlcashed, released in the crowd? 

This is the period of the "Borromcan knots," With bits of string, die Master 
would produce a metatheory in tenus of topoîogy: a possibility. The démonstra- 
tion is not conclusive, even if it puis rnto play the encounter of two polar cxtnm- 
mes of language (the scriptuary State ment of the most formai kind and the oral 
misunderstandtng of the dialogue) and even if U offers a general theory of spacc 
for ihinking out metonymy (a psyehoanalytic and literary procès s more fonda- 
mental ihan metuphor). The se two points are so intriguing thaï I, like many 
others, would like to believe in them; but die essentiaJ is not here. Lacan goes 
on to a theoretical rite: the slow érosion of conceptual content releases the theai- 
rical act which built it. The gesture which reorganized the fidd of anaiytic prac- 
tices and categories repeats itself, slowly ffeeing itself from lhe éléments which 
it delineated and carry ing only aphorisms and fragments, relies and seashells, 
the débris of the successive stages which guided hs trajectory. AU the work 
pursued through the thesis on La Psychose paranoïaque (1932), the "Discours 
de Rome'* (1953), lhe Seminar (after 1953), the Ecrits (1966), and so on— ail 
this work was needed so that the teaching, which emerged late, after y cars of 
practice, could end at last in a purified form which offers llttle more to grasp 
and which reduces lhe psychoaxialytic exercise to ils essence of being identfcally 
act and theater . , , a speech, 

Serious people are kindly requested to stay away . In the depîhs of the revemd 
Facully of Law (1968-T98D), there re-emerges the aneiem alliance ("relatives 
in joking") between a wisrîom beheuded of ils knowledge and a curiostty not y et 
handicapped by power. Here nothing use fui is produced; for the public, there 
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is no required préparation, no entry fee, no permanent chcdt. But the actor îs 
at work. In this commedia delî 'ane f wherc the art of the anajy st takes the su$c t 
a starring rôle is assumed by the speaktng body. and especially by this body's 
throat. Coughing, slightly grumbling, clearing the throat— like tatoos on the 
procès s of phonation— punctuate the chain of words and indfcate ail their secret 
of being â, for the cuber'' and of producmg for the listeners the effects of meati- 
ixlg, of the signified. The signifkrs are al J the more undentood in so far as there 
is misiinderstanding about whaî they désigna te, Another embkm of the speaking 
body , the sigh, mtroducca into the discourse something which troubles this body 
(the price of a pleasure?), which intemipts discourse (the time of another story}, 
and which pulls back (“Are y ou stUl there?"'). The se eorpoml indicators bnng 
speech to what they do not know. They reappear in the work of many Lacanians, 
and rightly so. Thèse criteria of bdonging are more trust wonhy than a theoreli- 
cal or clannish poîky of exclusion. In the carrent confusion , their use ntbst bc 
este Dde d. with the didactic strings remaining die Master' s property. 

In fact, this mimkry is only part of the repertory of a theatnea] art which 
consista of the loss of the body in order to speak and which holds a place close 
to the art of Artaud- Ufce his ""patient,"' the analyst lets his discourse recouru 
thaï part of his story which "escapes” hun and which "flushes" (like a hare 
is flushed) the Other, represented by ail those anon y outils and scattered listen- 
êfs. But he also knows that the swarming of interprétations engendered in the 
crowd will never confer a meaning or an acceptable image upo» the wotü gantes 
or ramblings received from the Other wbom he does not know. And. indeed, 
hedoes not ask for this resuit. He is speaking for the Other, as on* would spèak 
in one"s bât, fruitlessly. Bue he is speaking “tMnks to" thaï iconoclastiC çrowd 
which sh allers and disperses the image of himself, an image which he might ex- 
pert to be sent back to him in retum for what he brings about. As an analyst, 
he "expects" from this audience, he says, “nothing more than to be the object 
thanks to which what I teach isnot se if- analysis/'* Otherwise, this theater would 
be reduced to a hysterization of the actor (assuming a body for the other); this 
process cfüfc forth a pafâtioid interprétation by the listeners (a prolifération of 
signifieds bom of the question, “What then does he want from us? 1 *), He thus 
"opérâtes'" only Lnsofar as die actor does not take pleasure in his public, 1 The 
analyst is dépendent on listeners from whom, supposedly , he hopes to get ncither 
his pleasttre nor his own îdenûty, By stepping back fl want to know nothing 
of it"), he hûlds the différence separating the speaking (symbolic) from an iden- 
tification (imagina ry). 

This exercise rcsembles a p rayer to which and for which nothing would 
answer. A Midr&sh once said, “Praying is speaking to the Wall/** Lacan tums 
speech into a conception close to this rabbinical austerity. The Other is ihere, 
but we can aspect nothidg from it excepî the desire which is produced by being 
depnved of it. Perhaps the sharpest expression of speech is to be found in one 
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of those 'formulas' ' which, in Lacartîan language, jppear to he quotations and 
fragments from an original discourse: **I am a&king you to refuse «bai i mi 
giving to you because thafs not ît/ , “ 

Speech as comedy: « "fondamental failure'* of action iit order to retum to 
the désiré which résides there, a ccasdcss fading of the object, a seora for 
knowledge, an ambiguky of meaning in witty words, mu tuai mi sunderstandin g s 
among the characters on stage, Lacan the actor pulls out ail the gimmickx 
thraugh which a theory of désire unfolds. The use of thèse cl as sic tricfcs and the 
secret of the theory moîd the sanie gestures and the sa me cuteness. What takes 
place there is something ïike the laugh provoked by the undefined misfîring of 
the action and of the things thcmselves, Such a smite appeared oit the faces of 
gcwte who were not tricked, But, in order to besoin e human. Lacan identifies 
htmself with the “tragic dimension 1 ' of the "being-fbr-deadi,” For hïm, due art 
of laughing is an art of dying, This art is constant! y rebom front the impossibilhy 
which braught it forth. U is even haunted by a fury apdnsf those présences 
whose quiet stability hides their destiny of disappeaiing in order to nourish de- 
sire, One muai die in order to speak, as one dies of pleasure, "finally Other . ■ ■ 
Sometiixies the actor dies, sometimes he gargles. The “Lacaai&n mass" is a 
tragi-coinedy which tells us exactly what it does: it speaks. 

“The Àrtfet Goes Ou m * 

Speech, like dreazns. would be an "act of homage to tnis&ed reality , ’*** If we 
were to follow Lacan i an speech from its theatricai conclusion back to is psychi- 
atrie begiruiiiigs, we would find thaï speech traces the histoiy of a "style.” In 
tact, this theory of the psychoanalytkal act deveiops an aesthetics, if we under- 
stand this to mcan that the signifieis "operate” by doing without the things 
which tbey seem to signify, My fïrst thesis ia: Lacan is first of ail an exercise 
of literature (a literature which would know what it is). Maybe it is a scandai 
within the discipline, but why wili literature always be labeled "not serions"? 
If we follow Lacan where he kads t toward a "spe&kmg” | dire 3 whosc nature 
is revealed by its analytical expérience, he points toward the “tnith" of literary 
practice. 

Freud opened up this perspective as early as the Studies on Hymuk ■ (109), 
with a gesture which joined the discovery of psychoonalysis with the necessity 
of betrayiug sckmtific discourse and of moving into the camp of the "novelists" 
and "poets. '*** Throughout his life, he took modeis, coneeptuai figures and key 
examp les from literature; the discipline he created remains colored by the 
"authority of the poet. t,â4 And “the poetics of Freod’s work" constituiez the 
"first entry way into its meaning. ” w Far from forggttjng this lesson, Lacan 
stresses it with researdi which, even in his early publications, probes into 
"style." Thus, even before his dissertation, in 1932, his srudy of a "schizogra- 
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phy'" is directed toward definmg, within pathological writing, the procedures 
"rdated lo procedures unifbrmly présent Ln poetic création.” 1 * In 1933, Laçant 
thesis opens onto ' 'the problem of style/ ’ that is, onto a group of questions u for- 
ever iinre&olvable for an anthropology which is not frced from the naïve realism 
of the objeci”; tT here begins his l+ literary” polemk against the objeci. 

Except for Freud 's writings (and especiaJly the most "literary" among îhem. 
such as The Science of D rearm. On Jokes and Their Relation io the Unconscious, 
and the Psychopathology of Everyday Life), Lacan commente paiticularly on 
literary masterpieces: Sophocle*. court) y pœtry, Marguerite de Navarre. 
Shakespeare, Sade, Joyce. His discours* m ponctuait with bits of poems 
(Eluard, Aragon, etc.) which implant in the language something which, in the 
absence of setting oot a said, open up a spmkiftg [dire], Those links which at 
tracted bim to the Surrealist movemern between the two wars (Breton, and 
others) refer back mot only to the H 'literary” réception of Freud in France, bat 
also to a theoreticai alliance. 1- Moreover, Lacan adds rhctoric , dialectics (in the 
Aristotdian sense), grantmar, and especially pœiics to the Freud ian list of 
“auxiliary sciences” (â List already inchiding "literary hislory and crilicism M ), 
sciences which allow for the thinking-out of psychoanal y sis. 19 Th os addition k 
c ha racler ist Le: it signais, between literature and psychoanulysk, a crossroads 
which hencefofth carries Lacan k name. 

Thts coïncidence is astonishéng . For exampte, does not the relatktnship to the 
text remove from the analysis the eirtire relationship of anal y a to analysand? 
Does mie read a text as if it were lying on the couch? Indeed, Freud himself did 
not heüitate to cross thk Rubicon again and again, from his analysis of 5ch reber, 
made exclusively on the basis of the text, to the examination of numerous liter* 
ary . hislorical, and anthropological documents. Yet, thèse movements from cure 
to reading question the analytic "réception” of the literary work and, ootK 
vensely, ihe passage from oral expérience to the scriptuary production of the 
psychoanalyst himself, The writing is the resuit and the fiction of the oral rela- 
tionship. At issue is. fmalîy, the psychoanalytic tradition itself; for Lacan, this. 
central question stands between Freud 's texte (to which he cal! s us back) and the 
psychoanal y lical disciples (whom he wishes to train). This question deals with 
how to read Freud, The interaction between Freudian readings and literary read~ 
ings wUï bring forth, between them, the relationship of a voice îo the text, The 
shifter of this interaction is the seminar (a “lectb” in the médiéval sense of the 
terni) through which the equi vocal relation between two kinds of text médiates 
the oral relation between the Master and the disciples. 

À quesliontng of precisely whaî Lac an ian practice draws from the literary 
text b rings oui threc éléments. First, “literary” describes the retum of the voice 
in the text. In the vocabulary of Jakobson, priority is given to the 'poetic fuiu> 
lion,” which “promenés the palpability of signs” and which seeks in them that 
which "sounds beîîer.” M This vaJorizathm of sound, the key to paranomases. 
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allitérations, rhymes, and other phanie games t seeds an oral transgression 
ihraugh the semantic organisation or the discourse, a transgression whkh 
displaces or cuts the artkukted meaniAgs and whkh rende rs the signifier 
autonomous in relation to the signifkd, This soiwrous wave spreads across the 
syntactic landscape; U perroeates il with leeways. charma, and meandenngs of 
something unknown. The analyses car practices precisely on hearing the 
murmurs and the gaines of these other languages. h makes ilself attentive to the 
poetics which is présent in every discourse: these hidden voices, forgotten in the 
dû me of pragmalic and ideological interests, introduce into every Maternent of 
meaning the "différence 1 ' of the act whkh u tiers it. The signifiera dance within 
the text, Loosened from the signified, they multiply . in the gaps of the meaning, 
the rites of inquiry or resporise— but to which Othcr are they directed? From this 
point of view, “1 itérât} 1 ' is that language whkh rnakes something else heard 
than that whkh it says; conversely, psychoanaJysis is a liïerary practice of 
language 

If the literary text display s the stirrings of the enunciative act in a System of 
staiements. it also exhibits the procedures which articulais these two ternis, that 
is, the diverse circuits whkh al ter the siatements by Lmprinting on them what 
the speaking subject wants of the other. Àt issue hère is rhetoric, and no longer 
pottics- But this rhetoric cuuld not be reduced to a descriptive catalogue of 
"manners" (or tropes) of omamenting the discourse, h is rather (n already in 
The Science of Drvams or in On Jokes) lhe logic of "déplacements" 4 (Verschie- 
bunsen) and of “dÜttHtnu" f Entstellungen) which the relationship to the other 
produces in language. Among these altering rclationships, which are presented 
in a partie u lar combination in eaefr literary text and which contain a logic lo be 
elucidated by a rhetoric , Lacan prefemsd the metaphor and lhe metonymy .** I 
wonder, however. if the métonymie "displacement" (or. as he translates, the 
“swerving”) may hâve assert ed ieself for him as more fundamental insofar as 
the topology to whkh teaching of recent y cars refera would be a development 
of the spatial problematic suited to metonymy: Lacanian topology would then 
represent an effort to elaborate a new rhetoric in contera porary discourse and, 
more particulariy, a ** métonymie" logic. In any case, a “liïerary " question 
once again de fines the way in which a psychoanaïytic theory sets forth the 
formai ities of ils practices. 

Mort brnadly. threugb mutual misunderstandings induced by the "letter” 
(tient i Red to the signifier), litcrature explores the realm within which the entire 
httua joumey unfolds—the realm oflrickery. It works within this trickery; it 
traces there a “truth” which is mot the opposite of error* but. within the lie itself, 
is the symholization of the impossibillty at play. Now it is striking thaï Lacan 
sees in one of Freud ‘s most remarkable stagings— or rather he heara there— lhe 
Moses of p&ychoanajysis dedkating him self to leading hk peoplc. “Whatever 
it is. 1 must go there"— Wherc?—To the realm of trickery . . , . “There is the 
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country where 1 îead my peuple/* and this takes place “through th irsi for 
truth."” Whcever g«s into this région is a psychoanalyst, like thaï solitary 
being (a monk) who in past limes ventured into the d esefl, But even ibère "the 
artist always goes ahead and “opens the way for Iéd,"" Thus did Marguerite 
Duras, opening with Jacques Hold the “field of the lie, immense but witJi iron 
limits,” the 'kidnapping” of Loi V Stem. But where is Loi V r Stein? “Tbere 
she is naked. Who is therç on the bcd? Who, dœs she believe?”^ The novel 
introduces “this image of the self in which the Otber cloihes and dresses you. 
and which leaves you when you are stnpped of il, to be what underneath - ?** 1 ® 
Lacan compliments Marguerite Duras for this lie, for “provins to know, apaft 
from me, what I teach' 1 ; in a unique instance, he involces “what (she) witnesses 
for me”— he quotes this voice— in order to authotize the “support” which he 
finds in her novel. 3 * 

With a different theoretic&J apparatus, the psychoanal y si proceeds in tum in 
the steps ofthe “artisis" who went befcre. JsîiaMonishmg that he h as recourse, 
just like his “sick patient, “ to the “ever constant procedures of poetic créa- 
tion'*? Studies of Lacaman procedures themselves are, of course, now numér- 
os; ttieir wide range indudes genres ranging from the polemics of serions 
linguistics to the jocularity of friendly stylistics .** Il would be pointless to review 
these studies hère. What is essential is to recognize in them the grouping of 
operations brought about in ïanguage by the “speaking subject." These literary 
traits are a iheory's gestures, iis ways of going forward. They may outlinc the 
“linguistics of speech" which Roland Barihes bdicved still impossible and 
which cotisait uted a “new way of thinkingd 1# In an y case, it appears impossible 
to reduce this linguistics to. or to measure it by. the linguistic Systems from 
which il h as constant! y distinguished itself (“Ïanguage is not the spe&king sulv 
ject‘% while still borrowing concepts from these Systems and nonetheless uzing 
them as métaphore.** Gnly an inversion of image, a mutuel misunderetanding 
in itself quite revealing. can explain thaï Lacan appears as a * ‘psycholinguist" 
on American posters. His very endeavor requîtes a questbnhg on the internai 
necessity which leads analylkal speech to a poetic wrifing and which tu ms this 
expérience into the élucidation of what constituiez the practice of literature. 

The Lie and Ifs Truth 

In order to juin in the dance which brings together the lie and the truth (as once 
were the living and the ifcadJu we musî retum to the psychoanalytic cure and pn> 
ceed from therc to the analyûcal discourse, which is “the social link deteraiimed 
by the practice of an analysis. This practice starts ouf as a mutual trickery. 
a general postuJate of a “psychoanalytic" cure, thaï is. one founded exclusively 
on the treatment of ïanguage. At the begmning. the analyse is. “presumed” by 
his patients to “know“; he fonctions as object of their belief. As for these pa- 
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tients, they expert from him what at heart they do noc wmt lo km>w {the secret 
of their trouble"), and they instead warrt only an car to heu their symptoms. 
Th ls locus b rings the “medical" netatkmship back to tfoe status of an ordinary 
conversation, but, when the social codes respect, ad impose respect for, this 
game of trickery. the cure begins with the way in which the analyst séparâtes 
bimseif from this respect, 

What, then, is an analyst? Lacan answers Otai, “Whoever it may he," he is 
put in the position of" supposée! knowledge/' he has grasped and does not for- 
ge t the State of this knowledge, rhêreafter* he bec ornes capable of “operatïng’ 1 
with this h and of cards, if and only if he does not Üentify with this position and 
does not tum what is given to him into an abject of pleasure. His formula would 
be: "there is only thaï," the lie, but it deceives my desire, “which is not tfaat, 1 * 

On his part, the analysand conttantly keeps his concera for proteetmg the 
knowledge which he supposes résides in the other. He fous less beirag trtcked 
than tricking his analysr, He arranges his admissions in order to préservé what 
he believes about the other: “If 1 had told it to y ou car lier, y ou would hâve be- 
lle ved, . . . ” His narrative works at fostering and maittt&tning the behef 
which makes his interprétation possible, It is, aller ail, the patient who inter- 
prets. The analysé coughs sJightly, mumbfo “Httm, hum/" says “Do y ou think 
so?” while the analysand wonders endlessly about the meaning of these dues. 
What trials am I undergoing? What does he want of me? What cniihs are hkling 
in this enigma? The patient is in the situation of a jealous person whose iiicrpre- 
tations of the other proliferate. He formulâtes his taies . Then, what “relu ms” 
ta him from his suppositions about the other is something else in hùmeïf; here 
il a part of his own “fotgotten" slory, about which he teams, littk by Little, 
thaï, constituted by nelationships to others (parents and so on), it does not corne 
front the analyses knowledge. At last îhere is here nathing to beheve, except 
chat each person's hïstoricity is founded on what the other makes beîieved. The 
locus of the supposcd knowledge is but the stage on which the other’ s lack of 
knowledge plays. But here again, the ghosx appears only if the analyst does not 
take the stage on his own accouru, if be does not take hbnself us die image of 
the self which is addressed to him T if he accepte the "abjection" ofbeing merely 
the représentative of what he knows not, and final ly if he upholds the “vantty +t 
of a discourse which takes Us operativity from a fiction 41 

This ' abjection" is nonetheless an art. Like the tightrope walker whom Kant 
holds up as the paragon of the art of doUig,** the analyst secks, by imperceptible 
commenta to nemain balanced between a corporéal présence (a fondness) sup- 
portive of the analysand "s assertions and the nece&saiy séparation (Lacan refers 
even lo a “disdain") which evokes or signais the ambiguity of disse assertions. 
In Freud ’s words + it is a “matier of tact" This “tact” consista in drawing out 
from the other what is uakuown. It is the art of slïppmg the gamble of words* 
mearting into their own chain so thaï the analysand unearths a signifier (a “small 
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bit of truth ” in Freud 's words), like a boue depositad by the past, from which 
he now fash ions bis speech, Huât is» the (ethicai) act of npholding atone his désiré 
in the very language of the trickeiy .imposai on him by his histoiy. 

The funda mentais of this truth were sel dowrt by Lacan from 1936 onward 
in analyzing what he calls ' the mirror stage. ” This childhood draina is nui only, 
for h un. a development?] stage {between six and eighteen month$), but also an 
“exemplary ftjnction ‘ M While the child bas only bodily expériences, dis- 
persed, consecutive, and changeablc. he obtabs from the mirror the image 
which makes him one, though in ternis of a fiction. In a “flotter of jubilant aedv- 
ity” he discovers thaï he is one (a primoidial form of the seif). but ihis discovery 
occurs through thaï alienation which identifies him wilh what is oihtr than him 
(a speoiJary image). The expérience eau be put into the formula, / am thaï. The 
self takes shape only in self-alienation, lis capture begîn$ at birth. From this 
exemplary épisode émerges the matrix of an “alienating identity 1 * to bc reaf- 
firmed in secondary identifications- From its origans, this matrix sets the self up 
as the "discordance of the subject witb its own reality,” and it calls fonh the 
workings of the négative (**fc. Isn’t thaï”) through which the subject is marked 
off within the lie of ils identity (“I am thaï"}.** 

The movement from the '‘speculary self’ to the “social self’ by way of 
language rendors the effeds of this matrix more complex, but does nul modify 
its structure. Here is not the place to trace stratification and intertwinings which 
hâve bec n the subject for many years of teachmg It is enough to say that hy 
formubting the an&lytieal expérience on a theory of the subject, this matrix 
fumishes a pnssword for lhe interprétation of two aeslhetic ranges favored by 
Lacan: the iconi c and the lilerary. This matrix makes it possible to examine 
arww the issues it raised: the images which awaken the "Ouï ter of jubilant activ- 
ité* of the child caughî up by the appeaomce of his enigmatic identity ; the Utera- 
turc which produces, with a lext, the narcissistic scène of an interminable dis- 
cordance; the myth itself. which makes “one” from a group fsym-bol) by giving 
it lhe fiction which présupposés and déniés its social practices; and so on. In ail 
thèse fields, Lhe lie is the élément in which its truth eau émergé, the truth that 
the Other al way s instituas lhe subject by alienating il. 

Freud ‘s Rcturn 

in the maiter of the reUttonship to the other. the mutiner in which Lacan refers 
back to Freud provides, as iruked it should. a mode!. “Rctum tu Freud' 1 : such 
is Lacan - s plan. By this r et uni. Lacan aims at a texi whuse author he never 
knew. A dead man is there only through his discourse, just Like Sophodes and 
Shakespeare, but the only dead man who trnly counts is the father The central 
rôle which Lacan gives lo the ‘name of the father” and to the setting-up of the 
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Law through the father's death already indicates the weight of this reference — or 
gives this reference il* weight . 

Even more can be perceived on another scene, in the commentary where 
Lacan analyse* "the tragedy of désire* 1 which consiitutes, in his view, Shake- 
speare 's Hamlet (a work haunted by the importance already given to it by Freud 
and by Freud's interprétation),” In this locus of the father, the ghost of Freud 
rears up si the same lime as thaï of the king assassinated by those dose to him. 
The law the king imposes demanda the death of whœver reigns in his palace in 
his place. As Lacan emphasizes, Hamleî does not encounter a dead man in this 
ghost, but rather death itself, and the action he is commissioned to undertake 
can be accompiished only if ii is fatal, an achèvement of the being-fbr-death, 
Nonethdess, however detenmsed Hainlet niay be (he does not hesitate about the 
justice of the murdei he must commit and he is entirely guided by if), he takes 
oblique paths, he ’ dawdles, ” This grâce period, the length of a üfetime, h a 
lune devoted to the mot her. More precisely, he créâtes an intcrspace for the 
"interventions" to which, on the ghost 's commande Hamleî musl respond, by 
prccious words, Jiterary concerts, slipped in between his mother and the love 
which binds her to the traiter Claudiusj 

O, step between her and her frghting soûl, 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works, 

Speak to her, Hamleî. 54 

Avenging me while waiting death, speak. Put "precious" words between hcr 
and the object with which she identifies, The commentât or" s voice adds, ** Be- 
Oveen her and her . . . ït’s our work, that, ‘Concert in weakest bodies 
strongest works*: to the analyst is addressed this appeaL lT ” By whom, if not by 
Freud; and to whom, if not lo Lacan? 

1s it appropriais to decipher what is $&id about Lacan through the discourse 
of Shakespeare? It would be fruilless, because the essentiai is spelled ont in ifs 
entirely, literally, in the Shakespearean "dream," Yet, two corollaries allow us 
to specify the fiinctioning of the name, on the one hand, and of Freud’s work, 
on the other hand. The first such coroilary deals with the intransigent unidty 
of the Freudien reference in Lacan 's discourse. Why speak of a single référencé? 
Where does this unique référencé, among many other s, corne from? U is not 
enough merely to invoke the discipline which carnes its founder’s name, We 
know t after Moses and Monotheism , that the préservation of the name (Mime) 
goes aiong with the betrayal of the "reality" (Wteïeit) which it désignâtes, and 
that, by a customary eschange in traditions, this very "reality" retums under 
otber names” The history of the Freudien entrent tells us much about the cor- 
neetness of the Freudien thesis, a history which is precisdy what Lacan seeks 
to rethink. For him, the name of the lost one is unique, as, in monotheism, only 
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the separated k one Just as unique is the riante of what psychoanalysts hâte and 
scek to forget, Only the Other, this repressed, is the unique. Behitid the work 
which consista with the "conceits/* ïn separating the fighting subject. the 
“fighting soûl ,' 1 tram its aliénai ing identifications and thereby rcinstating the 
desire for the absent, there is in Lacan, just as in Hamlet, a fury allemaidy 
ironie and violent. This fnry runs through the attire range of the discipline 
which spreads and prospère thanks to thU loss, The leitmotif? Something is 
rotten in the stme of Denmark, Ta a venge the father eliminated by his horde, 
Lacan tums Freud 's Hante into the foreign signifier by which the unique retums, 
fore ver inséparable front death. 

But in relation to the irreparabUity of this séparation, what positive form will 
the interprétation of the Freudian work take? How can one remain “faithfLiP 
to Freud? This point is strategie for Lacan, whose first préoccupation wu al- 
ways to train analyits and thus to ensure the transmission of the analytic etperi- 
ence. He talked everywhere of “my teaching/’ and he tested its progrès*, its 
achèvements, and the “remainder" which he bdd back as an impregnable 
future. But is nui the very possibility of a confomtity with Freud feubidden to 
whoever can lean only on someone absent? The debates cngcndcrcd by this 
suspicion hâve led, in the Freudian School, to increasingly ngorous supervision 
(the institution always has to take the déficits of ttieory in hand). But the ques- 
tbnîng also cames a theoretica] réponse; the relationship to the absent aJready 
molds the Freudian discourse, so that the position in which Freud’s depanure 
leaves us réitérâtes what he elueidated in his w ri tin g s, and can then bccome the 
guide for their reading. In this respect, the aJîer-Freud may be conceived as a 
retum of Freud, and mot only as a retum to Freud. His tenta do not désignât* 
a past to be rediscovered. They articulais what, in ditTerent scènes in the psychic 
structure, does not cease being the retum to that Other which constituiez the 
subject as a relationship to an impossible object According lo this hypotbesis, 
the “patients/’ like ghosfe. still breathe what is artkukied in Freudian dis* 
course. 


À Christian Archaeology 

But what is, after ail. this Other whose irreducible brilliance streaks through the 
entire work? “The Other Is there precisely as it is recognized, but as it is not 
known/' 1 ' “This Other [is] that E call hete tht detrk GW.' 4 * Suc h formulations, 
and a thousand other s simikr ta them, like the analyses apparatus, graduait y 
bring the strange impression that the house is haunted by monotheism, This 
monotheism résides in the concepts scattered throughout the discourse, concepts 
whose theoretica] (and/or mytfucal) promotion is most often marked by a capital 
letter: ihe Word (Pdmfe] is arüculated oo the Other by the Name of the father, 
the Desire, the Truth, and so on. Rcpeaied throughout is the monothektic form 
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of tbc capital letier smgular, an index of something which, under the signifier 
of the Other. aiways amounts to the sanie. 

Ail this is not somefhing which Lacan would rentier hidden and mystericHiS- 
On the contrary, lie réitérâtes that “tbere is a One” which is aiways the Otlver/" 
On condition thaï one “ne ver hâve recourse to an y substance” nor to “any 
being,”* 1 “speaking [dire] bnrigs God” and “as long as something will speak, 
the hypolhesis God wii bc tbere/*** Such a hypothesis + such a “song" (an 
expression of the mystics) does not corne front a void. In Lacanian discourse, 
it bas ils histoiy. its narratives, and its theoretical locir it is Christian. Trading 
its apparitions, one is impressed by the corpus which is there quoted and com- 
me nted upon: BiblicaJ and evangeücal texts; théologies! texts (St, Paul, St. 
Augustine, Pascal, of course, and also authors of a theological inclination like 
Nygren and Rousselot); and especially mystical texts (Hadewijch of Antwerp» 
Master Eckhart, the Imitation of Christ or Internai Consolation . Luther, There sa 
of Avila, Angélus Siiesius, etc.). They punctuate the Lacanian space whei® they 
figure as exordia (where does it begïn?) or as exils (where to end?). To this 
fondamental griilwork is added the central figure of the speaking analyste 
“Master of tmth,” 44 even “director of conscience ," v a “saint" who “wastes 
away/’ 46 one whose speaking. devoted to the priée which the bady nwst pay For 
having access to the symboîîc. is a speech structured üke that of the person 
praying. 

Certain indications point to an even more précisé identification. Le* us 
remember. for instance, the strange dedkation introducing Lacan 5 s thesis of 
1932: “To the Révérend Father Marc-François Lacan, Bénédictine of the Con- 
grégation of France, my brother in religion. ”** Lacan knows what he says. 
“Religion” here means the “religions congrégation,” and “brother in reli- 
gion” points to a hrotherhood based not on blood but on a common sharing in 
the Order. This statement. which is, like the “purloined letter/’ placed in the 
most obvious place and for this very reason obscured from view, highlights 
“Bénédictine” characteristics which I harî not befbre noted: Lacan’ s conception 
of the "master” (according to the ailes which characterâe “spiritual guid- 
ance"); the définition of a “work” which is essentiaUy “speech” (like the 
Bénédictins opus Deï)\ the practice of literature as an exercise of de sire (in con- 
fbrmity wiLh the monastic tradition of lêCtto divinn )j w and the very idea of a 
school of tmth where memhership is deîermined by an expérience in vol vin g the 
subjects and where the abbas (elected) hoîds hoth the authoriîy of discourse and 
the power of management- In LacajTs cirde, the “monk” {monos) and the 
ascetic of the speech which he upholds (with hunwr, even with a feroebus irony 
found in monastic speech patîems), the founder of a “congrégation” in a de sert 
labeled as “worldly," ali gather together the practitioners of a desire whose 
truth can liberale those alienated from tiieir identity Even the miliUncy of the 
spiritual warriors of other fîmes (at war with which detnons?) and even their 
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rebdlious freedom from public authoritics arc indices of the Freudian School of 
Paris, 

No more than Freud does Lacan underestimate the religious belle f to which 
he does not adhéré, What can be donc îoday with this weighty history* if one 
rejeots giving ïhe illusion of repressing it? The West bas forthrec centuries been 
concemed with the question of what to do about the Other, Georges Bataille is 
a witness to this for Lacan himself, whosc analysis concemsequally his relalion- 
ship to Freud and his relationship to Christianity. 

Wc know what value Freud pLaced upon ailegiances likely to extend psycho- 
analysjs to non-Jews. tn this respect* under the figure of what Lacan wouJd 
represent as “ spiritual/' dues Christian history introdoce into Freudian theory 
a gap narrower than under the “theologica!” figure so characteristic of Jung? 
What are the effects of Lacan’ s, “ spiritual ism” on the Jewish tradition as articu* 
lated in Freud’ s work? If is pmbably too early (before the publication of ali of 
Lacan 's texte) and too daring to follow thèse celestîaJ bailles into sidelines of 
theory, Il we consider only what touches on speech, an “archaeological" di- 
vergence still appears déterminative, The Jcwbh tradition is rooted in the bio- 
logicai, familial, and social reality of a présent and identifiable “body" distin- 
guished from others by “élection/ 1 a body persecuted through endless wamder- 
ings, a body transcended by Scrîptures marking ou it an unknowable sign. But 
Christianity received iis form oîbeing apa.it from its ethnie origin, with a break 
from its hercdity. The "séparation" giving rise to the Christian Logos bas as 
an index the very toss of the body which should hold the place of ail others, thaï 
of Jésus, sothat the "evangelical" wonf» bom of this disappearance, must itself 
take charge of the création of eccle&iasticaL doctrinal» or “glorious” bodies 
destined tu be substitutes for the absent body, The wonl itself becomes the 
source of a "sacramem*’ in place of the body, Perhaps Christianity also re- 
ceives, from ils relationship to this absence, its way of rebelling againsî history 
in the naine of the Logos — a style of “défiance 1 ' which hardi, y bdongs to the 
Jewish tradition The rendue of this “detachment," through a défiance of the 
word and the trials which it brngs âg ainsi the “bïological" élément, can be used 
to gauge , in Lacan 's theoretical, professionak and social déterminations* the 
différence which a Christian history h as introduced into Freudiajmm. 

Such an archaeology émerges from Lacan' s work only as it is transformed 
by what he does, The transformation consiste m reüiinktng, in terms which are 
no longer those of the put* the return of religious history. This is the task for 
a theory. In Freud, it leads to M&ses and Monotheism , a work he “simmered” 
for years (“aliter Totem and Jabot), he thought only about this story of Moses 
and the religion of his fàtiien").* To this masterwork, Lacan offered a couiner* 
part in his Ethique de ta psychanalyse (1959-1960) which he consistently held 
to be the strategie point of his teaching* the only seminar which he reaJly wanted 
"ïo Write»’ These two confrontations gave birth to major works» but it is quite 
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revealing that the first opened on to a theoiy of writing (the heart of the Freudian 
work), while the second produced an ethics of speech (the spdogjboard of 
Lacanian thought), 

A non-Freudian discourse, which held sway during the post-War y cars, 
shared in the genesis of the Ethique: Hegel "s Ph enomenology of the Mind. In 
Kojtve's commentants (which profotmdly rnarked the content and the style of 
the Seminar), in Koyré's or Hippolyte’s analyses, Lacan founded the theoretical 
model of a hisioricai development whose successive “figures" manifested the 
movement of absolu te knowledge which ultimateïy emerges fmm rts lait posi- 
tivity, religion. In his Ethique, he rethmks both the Stases and the Phemmenoi- 
agy, The original path he blazes between them favon ethkal figures like Aristo 
tle» St. Paul, poets of courtly love, Sade, Kant, and other* , through whom a 
thought of desire is led through to the ambïguous rcktitmships of reality and 
pieasure as Freud eluddated them. In limiimg oneself to what concems Christi- 
anîty, one h as access ta ethics when, instead of identilyiag o ne self with one" s 
abject, belïef rejects the illusion and, thereby, speaks its truth, Ethics is the form 
of a belief removed from the alienating imagination where it wouJd guarantee 
the real and shed into speech that which is said b> the désiré instituted by this 
Lack. Like Beckett’s Godât, the Other is not only the ghost of a God removed 
from the history where the passage of his bel ie vers remains nonetheless cn- 
graved, but also the general structure whose theory is made possible by the 
erasure of the religious positivity and by acceptance of its moumings. 

Freudian analysis opérâtes as the instrument which diables Lacan to localke, 
within an erotic or aesthetic framework. an ascetic practice for support ing a de- 
sire which eanoot be identifïed with an act. AJready for Kant* the catégorisai 
impérative does not deal with the possible: it is unconditionaL* 1 For Lacan, it 
is the vety relationship ta the impossible that détermines an ethics. The ethics 
meets Ln man ' " this last request to be deprived of somethbg of the real," or 
“this speakmg essence" which weds him to death,** “The only thing of which 
one can be guilty," finally, “is having gjven in to oitt’s désiré," “There is no 
other good than that which can serve to pay the pfice for access to desire"— thaï 
which can only do so without “breachuig not only every fear, but also ail 
phy.“” This ethical anarchism constitutes the way of taking the question of the 
subject seriously , a question inhérent in the history of Christianity. In contrast, 
the commentary on Sophocle* ‘ Antigone sets forth an ethics based upon l 'the 
good of the city." Creon’s marality, which in essence recul I s that of Aristotle, 
always rests on a "morality of the master.’' It requîtes, the sacrifice of désiré 
for the benefit of the city. Every new power* howçver rev o lut loua ry it might be* 
repeats Creon's law: L Keep on working. . . , Lut it be well underslood that 
there is, in an y event* no occasion to show the least bit of désiré," This “moral- 
hy of power," emphasîzes “civil requîrements," and repests Ln a hundred ways 
whatever smashes speech: “As for desires, y ou wili hâve to forge* them.' ,ft4 
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A PoHtfcs of Speech? 

How, then, are we to undersiand üie hïsiory of the School in which Lacan 
appeared* in turn, as Master of Truth, as Maffioso hatching his plots in the 
arcane circles of the “family t “ and as a dyüig Sardanapalus wiping oui his 
seragho? It ts not a mattçr of meddiing, once again, in the recent épisodes ( 1980) 
which repeaied, in a vident way, the tragî-comedy of the Panthéon within the 
Freudian School, nor of omüining. as an indiscreet and grotesque enterprise, the 
psydtology of a character whose strong frïendships, and even tender attach- 
ments, h ad their conséquences in tricks and hatreds. One raust instead analyse 
the polhtc$ to which this speech gives tricks and hatreds. One must instead 
anaiyze the politics lo which this speech gives riie since, in the form of an insti* 
tution, it is wïought within the game of power play s. 

[ts charter (1964) deflnod the School a& “the organism in which a work raust 
be accomplished— a work whkh, in the fidd opeoed by Freud, re store s the cut- 
ting blade of the plough to its truth, which brings the original praxis which it 
instituted trader the naine of psychoanalysis back to its proper duty in our world 
and which, through assûluous cmicism, denounces the déviations and compro- 
mises which slow ils pragress whüe de g radin g its work. 1- An “added note,’* 
in specifically stating some procédural modalities, affirms, moreover, thaï “this 
charter butais as naught simple habits,** thaï ïs, the legal apparat us of a common 
right, independent of the task which spécifiés a particular association ,** In this 
superb exodus, a “spiritual” mode! is neofnixed, with its “monastic” ardue* 
ology . A challenge sets it up. From the sîart, it does not obey the law of possibiJ- 
ity . To the “world” it opposes a “duty.” Speech must create its own body, a 
body mlssing in the “world” in which the truth is misunderstood, The institu- 
tion is thus a “School.” ït even has the very form of a teaching facility: speech 
must give birth to a body which it de fines in its entircLy. To retum to the past 
which structures it, this “genesis” appears to be supported by a provocation of 
“Christian” style. While, in the “genesis” of the Jewish Bible, speech does not 
c reste, but instead séparâtes, producing some distinction in the inüal chaos and 
effecting thus an “analy lirai” distribution of space, in the Christian “genesis” 
of the New Testament, speech gives binh to a body, it is the word which be* 
cornes flesh, a fku, It is from this différence that the Lacanian projeci already 
fahes its bearing, 

The School is characlenzed by its fascinating and haughty ambition to regu- 
late ail institutions! actions upon the ethies of the speaking subject. It ïs the 
School of desire set up by an objeci which is never an * # ïf ,** The School îhere- 
fore functions in varions way s, The nUooÉip to the only Master al way s 
escapes being fixed. Through the groupe or “cartels” are pursued, among four 
or five psychoanal y sis, the processes of transférer! ce liberated from the dual 
reîationship. The “permit,'' or initiation into the place of the analyse, to revive 
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îhc ternis already praposed by the charter, consists in testutg and controlling the 
analytic style of the candidates . The meetings and the establishment of the 
"'headquaners" aim aî tfawartillg on slage and by public confro-mation the tribal 
law of the sectarianism formed among colleagues of the saine génération, or 
among “descendants” ofthe sa me anal y si. Final! y. the Seminars and the con- 
gres ses ex tend the schogling of the members of the School (as if thèse theafers 
of knowledge served as an erudite and social alibi for the * ‘alleged” knowledge 
of the analytical practice) and, in fact» make possible the symbolizing, in a tragi- 
comic, theoretical, and quasi -eh oral speech, of the solifary asccticistn of the 
daily exercise. Wïthrn, the School ls thus the course of treatment rnsofar as it 
never “ends” and will never be ended until birman energy is exhausted. 

Viewed from the outstdc, the institution h as a double fonction. On the one 
hand, it public ly Tepresents" the s-abject who is supposai to know (the institu- 
tion is its address)— thaï is, it takes up social ly the Mfe/w hose démystification 
is the précisé goal of the cure. On ihe other hand, it pro vides legal accréditation 
(in the name of a profession and of a serions establishment) for the price to he 
paki for this access to the symbolic supposedîy handled by analysis. These two 
fonctions uphold each other: a belief is founded on thaï which it takes away, it 
is reinforced by that which it withdraws and, final ly, U works because one pays it. 

Ail this was tbrcefully articuiated and thought ont. Why then the violence, 
the tensions, and ultimately the faiiure? Simply because history dues not obey 
the speech that challenges it. Certainly the radical authorUarianism of the La- 
canian truth struck the heart of a sociétal disease, of the pathogenic and uncriti- 
cally accepted moment created by the substitution of the individiiaJ for the sub- 
ject. it aggravaîed as mue h as it explained the pnobiero. Put the diffïcuJtles did 
not corne from the outside. The sucoess instead revealed a fondamental (found- 
ing) impracticability of the imdenaking, Once beyond the threshold of the 
“primitive” intimacy among first participants ofthe same expérience, once also 
the leghimacy which the School received by opposing itself to the ruïing psycho 
analytical Associations was Eost (this opposition endowed ihe institution with the 
very fonction of speech and concealed its own problème from rt) T then the School 
of truth appear&d for what il really was, an institution Like the others, committed 
to debaies conceming the “position” of the analyses, to the power play s among 
them and, also, a problem that is just as politica), to their “fahtasm of omnipo- 
tence.” The activités at the University of Vincennes (196S), which required the 
confrontation with legal structures indepe rident of the analytical expérience, 
marked the begiiming of a divisive reconsidérât ion destinai to b ring the School 
oui of its rootedness in speech, thaï is, out of itself. Practice and theory had to 
leur themselves away frnm the isolated double scene of the School and the 
cou ch. But how could we hâve dealt with these questions ui the name of expéri- 
ence which had held “for naught” the legal means for their régulation? 
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The tactics remained: piaying tricks wilh hisiory; trying to bctray histoiy in 
order not to l+ give in to one's desirt" These are Lacan’s subtleties, founded 
on a radicalism of speech, From this point of view. Lacan is the anti-Machia- 
velli, if one recognizes the work of MachiaveHi for what il is, an ethics of the 
1 g»Od of the city’ ’ and a theory of political ethks. What Lacan hinisdf did not 
betray couïd end only in faUurç. His institutions! adventure, this trip of his de- 
sire, mus* hâve itself Eenntated by this + failing w : this is not thaï, Fondamen- 
tal ly. the retreat of 1980, as surpristng as ït was in its outcome, was ïnseribed 
in its ethics. It still ‘spoke" in separating itself front this Love object, whteh 
became in tara an aiienaîirg iderttùy F rom lhere it reiterated, forty y cars later, 
the gesturc which it called forth in 1946: “1 hâve removed myself for many 
y cars from every résolution of expressing myself,''** 

In Les petites annonces . Catherine Rihoit recalls the following words of 
Lacan on Freud: “I thirtk he missed the mark. Like me, in a vety Utile time, 
everyone wid hâve had his fiJJ of psychoanajysis,' b Whatever is the future of the 
p&ychoanalyücal institution, Lacan» by his “misfïring,* will hold on to his 
speech. Like the texts which he dîd not cease to awakera, his writiitgs, tomired, 
and broken in concerts* concetti, by this speech, keep this speech loud enough 
to be henni, Buî if it is tme, accord ing to Freud, thaï the tradition does not stop 
cheating on its founder, will Lacan still be heard in those places where one 
daims possession of his Heritage and his name, or will he retum under other 



Part II 

Représentation Altered by the Subject 
(Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries) 



Chapter 5 

Montaigne's "Of Cannibals": 
The Savage "I" 


Wt oughi to hâve topograpfien . , . 


—Montaigne, I, fl 


If we are to believe Montaigne, what i$ near tnasks a foréignness, Therefore, 
the *‘oidijwy“ inc lu des Tacts jus t as wouderfuî as those that we go collectif 
in remote coimtries and centuries 0 (II, 12), 1 Take the wdl-known essay “Of 
Cannibals'’ (I* 31) as an exampîe; let us assume that there are surprises La store 
for us in this familial text. What Montaigne ponders in this essay is predsely 
the status of the range: Who is "bartoariaiT’7 What is a “savage”? In short» 
what is ihe place of the other? 


Topography 

This line of question ing places imo question both the testas power of composing 
and distributing places, its ability to be a narrative of space, 1 and the necessity 
for it to de fine its relation to what it treats, in other wonds, to cons tract a place 
of its owm The first aspect concerna the spsce of the other; the second, the spaçe 
of the te*t, On the one hand. the text aceomplishes a spatial Lzm g operation which 

Cflpiijh c Michel de Certeau. This chapter first ap-peartsS as ^UBhN t'acOrc Montaigne: 'Des 
canmbaJe-s,’ " j® Le racisme', mythes et sciences: pont Léon Peibikôn* ed. Maurice Okader 
(Bnissels: Complexe, 1981). pp. 187-200. 
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re&ults in The déterminât ion or displacement of the boundaries deUmiting cultural 
fields (the familiar vs. the st range*. In addition. il re works the spatial divisions 
which underlie and organize a culture l For these socio or ethno-oultural hound- 
aries lo bechanged. rcinforced, or disrupted, a space of inierplay is nceded, one 
that establishes the (cxt't différence, niakes possible its operations and gives it 
“crcdibility” in the eyes of ils reader s. by distüiguishing it bot h front the 
conditions within which it arose (the eontext) and front its object {the content). 
Montaigne’ s essay fonction both as an Index locorum (a redistribution of cul- 
tural space) and as the affirmation of a place (a locus of uiteranee). These two 
aspects are onJy formai ly disiinguishabte» because it is in fact the texfs rework- 
ing uf space that simultaiteously produces the space of the texï. 

Book IV of Herodotus Historiés , devoted to the Scythians, proceeds in the 
rame manne r; it is twice mentioned in the essay * + Of Cannibals." and forma its 
fondamental p recondition (in an "'archacologica]” history ofthe “Savage"). Et 
combines a représentation of the other (which places in opposition the Scythian 
nomad and the Àthenian city-dweller. or the barharian no-place and the Creek 
oikoumettè) and the fabrication and accréditation of the text as nïmess of the 
other ■„ It is in describing the Scythians (bat Herodotus - text coostmcts a place 
of ils own. By specifying the operations which produce a ‘ barbarian’ ‘ space as 
distinct front Greek space. he multiplies the u itérative markings (**I saw/‘ "ï 
heard,’’ etc.) and modal ities (it Is obvknis. doubtM. inadmissible, etc.) which, 
wiih regard lo the “marvels" recounted (the fhôma). organise the place at which 
he would like to make himself heard end believed/ An image of the other and 
the place of the text are simultaneously produced. 

Herodotus* book, whlle adopting the fraction of mediator, or knowledge 
(hisiôr, he who knows). between the Greek logos and iis barharian other. also 
develops as a play on mediators, Àt the kvei of the history the book rçcounts. 
the mediator is the per&ian. who ad van ce s imo Scythian temUny before attack- 
ing the Greeks, and plays the rôle of third party and divulger for both s ides. At 
the level of the production of t trnth, or of hisiorkal verisîmiJitudt, thaï is. at 
the level of the tcxfsown production, the mediators are the wimesses. interpre- 
ters, legends. and documents— the sayings of others about the other— that 
Herodotus manipulâtes and modal izes, by means of a subrie, permanent practice 
of distancing. so as to distinguish from these sources h is own "testimony," that 
interspace where Lhe fiction is erccted of a discourse. addressed to the Greeks, 
which treats both the Greek and the Barbarian. both one and the other. 

"Of Carniibals" is inscribed wiifiin this heterological tradition, in which the 
discourse about the other is a meazis of constmcting a discourse authorized by 
the other. It exhibits lhe saine structural featurcs as the fourth book of Herodo- 
tus, although it make s different use of them. From the hetemkigicaJ angle, it is 
more closely related to Montaigne 's own “Apology for Raymond Sebond*’ {El, 
12). These two essay s arise from the same problematic: the cincularity between 
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the production of the Ollier and tiw production of the text, God and the cannibal, 
equally elusive, are assigned by the lext the rôle of the Word in whose name 
its writing takes place— but aiso the mie of a place constantly altered by the in- 
accessible (tjexterior (Aore-fette] which authorizes that writing, 

À Travd Account 

The essay develops in ihree stages which give it the structure of a travel account, 3 
First cornes the outbound joumey : the search for the strange, which is presumed 
îo be different from the place assigned it in the bcginnjng by the discours* of 
culture. This a priori of différence, the postuîate of the voyage, résulte in a 
rhetork of distance in travel accounts. Il is illustrated by a séries of surprises 
and interval s (monsters, storms, lapses ot time, etc.) which at the sanie lime sub- 
star lutte the alterity of the savage, and empower the text to speak from ebe- 
where and command belief. Montaigne begios with the saroe initial postula» 
(the non-identity of the cannibal and bis désignation), but the approach is Linguis- 
tic in form. It consista in establishing a distance from nearby représentations: 
first, from common opinion (which talks about “barbarians’* and “savage*'*), 
then from the ancien! sources (Plato's Atlantic and the pseudo-Aristütle s 
idaod), and fmally from contemporary information (die cosinography of ihe 
period, Thévet, etc,), Faced wiîlithese increasingly authoritative discourses, the 
e$say oiily repeatt: thaï* s not it, tfoat's not it. . . . The critique of prcmtnitks 
places both the savage and the narrator at a distance from our own lands. 

Next cornes a depiction of savage society, as seen by a "true” witness. 
Beyond woîds and Systems of discourse, appears the savage “body a beau ti fui 
and Raturai organicity haLancing conjuration (a group “uithoul division”) and 
disjunction (war among men, different fonctions for each $ex), As in Jean de 
Léry's Histoire d «n voyage fait en la terre du Brésil (1578), this ^ethiwtogkaT' 
depiction lies at the center. between the ac connus of the outward joumey and of 
the retum An ahbtorical image, the pktture of a new body. is frarned by two 
historiés (the departure and the retum) that hâve the status of meta-d iscourec s , 
since the narration speaks of iteelf in Lhem, In travel accolants, this historien! 
“frame” entertains a double relation tofhe pieture it supports. On the one hand, 
the trame 4» necessaiy ta assure the strangeness of the pieture. On the other. it 
draws upon the représentation for the possibility of transforming itself: the dis- 
course that sets off in search of the other with the impossible task of say mg the 
truth retums from afar with the authority to speak in the name of the other and 
command belief. This characteristic of (n'Kta -discursive) history and (descrip- 
tive) depiction— their ability to mu tuai) y empower one another— is al» fownd in 
Montaigne, but be treats it in his own fashion. 

The pieture of savage society is tied t» travel aecounts in another way. It is 
orgamzed around two strategie questions, cannibalism and polygamy. Th esc two 
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cardinal différences bring into play savage society' s relation to its exienoriry 
(war) and to its interioriîy (marnage), as wdl as Lhe status of men and thaï of 
women Montaigne takes fus place in a long tradition (which began before him 
and conûnued after) when he iransfortns these two “barbariîies” into Forma of 
"beauty" judged deserving of that naine due to their utility to the social body r 
But he gives ethical standing to what in Jean de Léry, for example, appeared 
as an esthetic or technical beauty . 

The diird stage is the retum voyage » thebomecoming of theiraveler-narrator. 
In the essay , it 1s lhe savage hünself, originally absent from common représenta- 
tions, either ancient or cosmological , who retums in the text, As in Kagd's work 
(Mare Nostrum). he enter» our knguages ajtd our lands,. He cornes wilh the nar- 
rative, Or rather, his words corne progressive^ nearer through the “songs" 
“opinions" and "Tesponses" he addres&es in Rouen to interviewer^ close to the 
narrator, and then finally through what “he lold me, 1 ' The texï reports his 
words, which figure ns a ghost that has retumed to our stage. The narrative be- 
comes the saying of the other, or it almosi becomes it, because the médiation 
of an interpréter {and his “stupidity"}, the accidents of translation, and the 
tricks of memory maintain» as in Léry* a Unguisric boundary line between 
savage speech and travel writing. 


Distant! ng. or the Défection of Discourse 

The fîrst stage neooimts a sériés of dïsappearances. The cannibals slip away from 
the words and dise ourses that fut their place, just as f at the beginning of Book 
[V of Herodotus, the Scythians vanish from the successive Locations where the 
Persian arm y attempts to catch them They are not to be found where they are 
sought/ They are never ihere. Nomadism is not an ait ri bu te of the Scythian or 
the Cannibale it is their very définition, What h fbreign is that which escapes 
from a place, 

From square one, the essay dissociales the name from the thing. This nomi- 
nal ist postulats, which also underlies the mystic discourse of the rime, is flrmly 
held to: “There is the name and the thing. The name is a sound which désignâtes 
and signifies the thing; the name is not a part of substance, it is a pièce attaçhed 
to the thing that is foreign to and outskle of il" (II, lé). What is foreign is first 
of ail the "thing" It is never where the word is. The cannibal is only a variant 
of this general différence, but a lypical one since he is supposed to demarcate 
a boundary line, The re fore when he sidesteps the identifications given him, he 
causes a disturbance thaï places the entire symbolic order in question. The global 
délimitation of “our” culture in relation to lhe savage concetns the entire grid- 
ding of the System thaï bmshes up agâinst the boundary and présupposés, as in 
the Ans Mémorisé* that there is a place for every figure. The canin bai is a figure 
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du tfre tringe who Leaves the premises, and ut dotng $o jolis the entire topograph- 
kal order of language, 

This différence, running througb ail the codes like a faulï line» is treaied by 
theessay on two levels— thaï of the word ("barbarous," "savage"), the elemea- 
tary unit of nomination, and thaï of dise ourse, seen as referential test i munies 
(ancien t or contemporary). The identifies fomtuiated al thèse two levds are 
meant to dé fi ne the position of the other in I an gu âge, Montaigne, for his part,, 
is only aware of tbem as l ‘fictions ' 1 that dérive from a place. For him, due State- 
ments are only 1 ‘stori.es 1 * rdated to their particular places of utie rance. In short, 
they signify not the reality of whkh the y speak, but the reality from whkh they 
départ, and which they disguise, the place of their enunciathm [élocution] - 

This critique docs noi assume that the icxt signet! by Montaigne bas a guaran- 
tee of ifuth that authorizes it to judge the stories. The défection of names and 
discourses is due only to their coming together, They destroy om another as 
soon as they touch: a shattering of minora, the détection of images, ont aller 
the other. 

On the level of the discourse, or of the witnesses, the test play» upon ïhree 
major référencé points: commun opinion (cfcxra, whkh is also what bas been 
passed down, verisimilitude, in other words the discours of the other)» the 
opinion of the Ancients (tradition), and the opinion of the Modems (observa- 
tion) The operation comprises three moments. First, "vulgar opinion," or 
"popular say," is impugned bccause it is devoid of the “reason" exhibited by 
die examples from antiquity (Pyrrhus, the Greeks, Phi lippus, etc,), Then the 
Ancients (Plato citing Solon who dted Egyptien priests, and Aristote—: if it is 
ïndeed he— citing the Carthagimans) me spumed in favor of information fur- 
nished by contemporary travelers and c os mo graphe rs. These Modems, "dever 
people," are in the end Üiemselves rejected on grounds of unreliability: they add 
things, spinning "stories," aimed al augmenting their status, whkh substitute 
a fictkmalized global view for their partial observation.* We thus corne bock to 
the "'simple" mm in his capacity as a traveler (travel expérience is wfiat the 
Ancients were îaeking in) and a faithful witness (reliability is what the Modems 
lack), This craftsman of information becomcs the pivot of the iext 

Traversi ng the three authorities of discourse one a lier another, this criticaJ 
travel ing shot also describes, Like à curve, the three conditions of teslimony 
(reason, information, reliability), but they appear as exterior to one another: 
where one is présent, the others are lacking, The sériés is one of disjonctions: 
reliability without reason, reason wîthout knowledge, knowledge wilhout relia- 
bility. It fonctions by the extraposition of parts whose conjunction would be 
ncccssary in that case. AU thaï remains of the whoîe, which bas been disse mi 
nated into pMtkukritks toreign to one another, is ils form, an obsessive relie, 
a mode! repeated in the "inventions" of pœtry, phüosophy, and deoeît: the 
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iutalLzing schéma exerts contrai over particular pièces of knowledge and lakes 
thés r place. Il gets to the point that 1 Ve embrace everythmg. but dasp only 
wiiui/' The "simple 1 ' man, on the contrary, admîts the particulmty of his place 
and his expérience; by virtue of this, he is already something of a savage. 

The discourses rcjected by the es&ay are pnesented as a sériés of positivities 
which, though made tu go logether (tbey are symboîic). becomc disconnecfed 
(they become dia-bolte) because a distance intmenes between îhau, The exteri- 
ority that compromises each one of them is the law of space îtself. Placed under 
the sign of paradigmatk dUjuitction, this sériés composed of üiree disjointed 
demeuts aims for the impossible cerner point of the conjunctkm of those élé- 
ments— the truc witness. The saying of the thing. It is noteworthy that this 
"sériés" is stractured as a written ducom: the written tcxl. a sptffial ûmenà* 
nation of éléments destined for an Impossible symbotetioiu dooms the unity it 
aims for (the thing, or meaning), as well as the unity it présupposés (the speak- 
er), to inaccessibility (by the veiy fact of the exteriority of the graphs tu one 
another). 

The saine procedure is repeated in the terrain of the name. It lakes place in 
a landscape of tumultuous, mobile, vanishing things: Àtlantis swallowed by the 
s&a 3 the dislocated whole îlaly/Sicily, the tand of Gascon y with ils changing 
shores. the vacillai ing riverbed of the Dordogne, the elusive author hidden be- 
neath the text credited to Aristotle. The boundaries of these bodks are uncçrtain» 
their reality in motion. How can borders distinguishing orne from the other foe 
detemined? Et is the task of nomination to fix a locvs propriuz for them. and 
to set limita for their drifting. 

The différence formulated by the terni “savage." which is equated with the 
division bcîwce n land and water, is the act which in principle begins the genesîs 
of a language of " 'culture / 1 11 was for thaï reason the object of a major contem- 
pornry debatc/* In Montaigne's essay the whole. “barbarian and savage/ 1 has 
been reetived frarn the opinions of others as a fart of Language, but it is tom 
spart by the work of the ïext jusf as the unity Italy-Sicily (ittius una) was “di- 
vided” by the work of the sea. This labor deploys the polysemous nature of the 
expression, undercutting the use commonly madr of it (the savage, or the bar- 
tartan is the other); it uproots it from the social conventions defming it and re- 
stores its semantic mobihty. Then “savage" drifis toward “natuml" (as iu 
Vild 11 fruits) 11 and takes as its opposite eitfier an “anificUlity* 1 thaï alters 
nature, or “frivolhy/ 1 Eitber way. this sliding gîvesthe word “savage’ 1 a posi- 
tive connotation. The signifier moves. it escapes and swhches sides, The ferret 
& on the run/ 1 

The word “barbariaft/* for its part» leaves behind its status as a nmin (the 
Barbarie) to take on the value efan adjective (cruel, etc.}, Montaigne** analy- 
sis lets the word run away. and is wary of not giving it another définition. Bot 
although it watdies the incertain essence of the word recette inio the distance 
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and déclinés to marne beings, it still ponders the behaviors to which it couîd appty 
a5 a predicaîe (an adjective). It dots Hiis in three ways which graduai! y b ring 
into évidence the inadéquation of die wort to it& supposed réfèrent: an ambiva- 
lence (cannibals are "barbarian" because of their "original naturel ite$s +1 ; Oc ci- 
dentals are harbarian because of their erocky); a comparison four ways are more 
harbarian than theirs); and an alternative (one of lit has to bc barbarian, m or 
them. and k's not them). 

Th us. the name cames undone. It fonctions as an adjective in relation to 
places that hâve the value of undefmed nouns. It bursts into pièces disseminated 
thnoughout space. Et becomes dispersai in contradtctory roeanings, which are 
indifferently assignable to cases that used to be kept carefully separste: for 
exampJe, "savage" remains over where it was, but with an inverted itieaning. 
and "harbarian" cornes our way , assigna! to the very place from which it h ad 
been excluded In this way* the place of the Cannibals is emptied— it becomes 
vacant and distant. Where are they? The first pan of die essay places them oui 
of reach. 

The play on discourse and words thaï produces this disüuncing stlso pnxlutcs 
the space of the text; but it does not found it upom an authority or truth of its 
own. The "outward joumey" that generales this textual space has the form of 
a meta-discourse, U b a critique oflanguagc. cafried out in the name of language 
and nothmg. else. It develops, in a fashion anakagous to a textual critique, through 
a sériés of négative "tests" |as in popular stories or travel accounts) which con- 
stitutc language in b relation to that which it is unable to approprie, thaï is 
to say , in ils relation to a (Dexterior [un hors-texte J, À linguistic labor îhus pro- 
duces the first figure of the other. 


F mm the Bod\ to Speech, or Cannihalistic Uttcrance 

It is precisdy as a (t)exieriar [hors-texte], as an image, that the cannibal appears 
in the second part. After the aillent joumey through the languages which com- 
pel belief, now we g et "to see" savage society. It ofifers présent "expérience" 
a more amazing reaJity than eilher the Fictions of mydi (the Golden Age) or die 
conceptions of philosophy i Plato’s Republic). This depictkm is introduced by a 
"simple” ("a simple, crude fellow") and familiar ("with me for a long lime," 
"my snan") character who constitues the pivotai point of the text: h is he whu 
allows it to pass front those eroded discourses to rdiable speech. The text 
changes register. It proceeds, from this point on, in the rame of someofie's 
words: first, the word of the simple manu then thaï of the savage. There b a 
condmiity between the two. What they hâve in commun is that they are botii 
reltable, sustained by boites that hâve been put to the test— of travel (the eye- 
wiœu) or combat (the CsnMt) — tad that they hâve not been altérai by the 
abiîity of discourse to coaoal partira ïar& bencath the fiction of generalky (the 
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simple man “has mol the staff to build," and the CannibaJs hâve ”110 knowledge 
oflettefs* 1 }, The man who “had livcd toi or tweïve y cars in thaï other world 1 * 
b endowed with the same virtues as the savages. What they are over there. he 
is herc.. 

The “iJliterate” who kads his word the support of what bis body bas cxperi- 
enced and adds to it no “interprétation'' has been around since die fburteenth 
cenlury, in the forai of the (anti-theofogical and mysücal) figure of the Idiotus. 
It was mode famous by the story from Strasbourg about the Fri end of God, who 
wa$ from Oberfand, a wild région., and kttew from hb own expérience more than 
aoy Doctor of Divinity . Tatiler tactoded. 1 * The camubai came to rest in the place 
occupied by the /droite?, which for two centuries had been the onlv place that 
could authoiizs “new l&nguage,*' But the appearance of die cannibal in thi5 
empfied place— which, as the tradition iïself iuggests, was made possible by a 
critique of the established discourses— is announced by the eyewjtness who 
“ma de the ïrip” and who, an iiliterate prophet, avouches only what his body 
hm bee» througk and seen~ Montaigne— unlike the mystic théologiens of his 
day—does not use this cautions, yet fimdamenially important, media tor bctween 
the Old World’ s Idknus and the savage of the New only to point to a iquaJiiîa- 
tively) different mode of speech in wbose nante discourses may be + reforme*} 1 ’ 
and/or invented. Thanks to the anonymous Atlas who supports the mirror of 
savage society, he eau give the représentation a content serving as a metaphor 
for his own discourse. 

The question may be asked as to why the text h ides the literary sources at 
its basîs beneath the authority of “simple"' speech; lhese sources include 
Gomara, 1- Théveî, ,B probably Léry, 1 * and not Las Casas, iT etc. Not one référ- 
encé is made to them. 1- To be sure. Montaigne’ s oblitération of his sources 
means thaï he adopts the “marrner" of certain of the narratives he rejects (like 
Léry), which daim to speak only in the naroe of expérience, whiie other narra- 
tives explicitly combine data recel ved from the tradition with direct observation 
(as domaps. for thaï maiter). Only anappeai to the sensés (hearing, sight, touch, 
tasie) and a Jink to the body ïtouched.. carved. testai by expérience) seem 
capable of b ring in g doser and guaranteeuig, in a singular but indisputable 
foshion» the real that was lost by Language, Proximity is thus necessary; for 
Montaigne, it takes the double forai of the traveier and the private collection, 
both of which are his and in his home. In this context. conformity with what 
lias appeared in boots becomes irrelevanL It is a (fortunate) coïncidence. By 
“forgeuing"" them and holding them at a distance, the text changes their status 
(ev«i if today érudition is retuming fo the sources in the behef thaï il can expiait) 
the text), He displaces thaï which fournis authority, though in spite of thaï he 
continues to repeat known frets and prier discourses, as is always the case. 

Présent in g itself throtighouî as an indirect discourse relating a saying that is 
“faithfuT 1 (thtHigh il gives no other référencé than that). 1 * Montaigne’ s depk- 
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don of savage society first offfcrs a beauliful body "withott divisions/" unsplit 
by any trade, partition, hierarchy, or lie, The enlire description is relatéd to this 
body, h centers on it— a unified body (“they never saw one pal sied, bleary-eyed, 
toothless, or benî with âge 1 ') conresponding to the "Apollonian vision" of the 
savage, which wa& then campeting, in tmvel accounts, with the diabnlical fig- 
uration of the savage . Je The presence of the body is affirmed— a tangible real 
(Montaigne "tasted" their cassava), and one that is visible (he can see their 
objects and omaments in his own home). The body is there fmm the begjiuiîng, 
First in lime (they are "men freshly issued forLh From the gods,” viri a dits 
reçûmes). A new discourse originales in it, 

The somewhat Rabelais ian accumulation of details about the physical aspects 
of the prototype includes two exceptions which signal a tumtng point: the First 
ha, s to do with the symbolic dwelling place of the dead (the worthy go to die East, 
where the New World is dawning, and the "damned" go to the We«t, whcre 
a world is coming to its end), the second bas to do with the punishmeni of the 
“priests and prophers 1 ‘ who abuse language in speaking of the unknowable, and 
thus put it to the same use Western speakers do. Thèse exceptions announcc the 
essentiel thème of the essay's subséquent development: that the savage body 
obevs a law, the law of faithful and verîfiable speech, 

This is demonstrated in the analysis of the only two "articles" conîaified in 
the "ethrcal science'" of the savage s: "valor against the enemy and love for their 
wïvcs/ + Cannibalism, hecause h b approached from the angle of the victiiti (the 
heroi$m of the vanquished) and not the perpetrator, brings to light an ethic of 
faithfclness in war, and polygamy, becausc it is seen from the point of view of 
service (the "solicitude" of the women), not mascul ine domination, similarly 
reveals a superior degree of conjugal fidefity. Thèse two tcandatous cléments, 
of supposedly barbarian society in faut constitute an economy speech, in 
which the body is the price. A reversai of perspective transforma the solar body 
of the savage into a value sacrificed to speech. This is remimscent of Donatello 
at the end of his life, when he shattered the Apollonian body he had invented 
himself. sculptüig in its place the sufferimg of thought. The style changes as wdL 
We pass fmm a bulimic nomenclature, a dictionary of the savage body, to care- 
fully constnicted. copions, and précisé argumentation, in tum fervent and 
lyriçal: 

— Thesis: savage society is a body in the service of saying. It is the visible, 
palpable, venfiable exempïum which realizes before oui eyes an ethic of speech, 

—Démonstration: cannibaîism is the dimax of a variety of war that is moti- 
vât ed neither by cunquest nor self-interest, but opérâtes on the basis of a "chal- 
lenge" to one's hütioT and a demand for "confession" uiuJer pain of death, 
“The gain of the vicier is glory." As for polygamy, it assumes die height of 
unselfishness on the part of the women, who work logetfrçr without jealousy in 
the service of their husband’s "valor" and "virtue" In ixitb cases, the value 
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of speech is affirmed m the "loss" of self- interest and the "ruin" of one's own 
body. Il is deilned as a "triumphant foss. h+ The cannibalistic commun it y is 
founded upon this ethic. It draws ils strength from il since a heroic faithfulness 
to speech is precisely what prod uces the umty and contiimity of the social body: 
ibe ingested wairior nourishes his .ad versa, ries with the flesh of their own fore- 
fathers, and the wotnen oompete to reproduce with the most val tant iwn. The 
ethic of speech is also an economy. 

—Illustration: in order to measure the virtue of caimibalism, companson 
must be sought among the most heroic exemples Greck courage bas to offer 
(King Leonidas or Ischolas); iti order to conceive of the generosity ünpiied by 
potyguoy, I is accès sa ry to recall the mosi lofiy femaJe figures of the Bible 
(Leah, Rachel, Sarah}, as weü as fhose of Àntiquity (U via* Strafonicc). The 
finest gold tradition h as to offer is nsed to forge a halo for the cannibals, 

— Poelics: two + ’songs,” one a war song, the ofher a love song T coirobome 
the analysis with a beauty thaï dues mot corne from the body, but, cotise ious and 
créative, is that of the poem 11 $ong is boni of ethical passion. That beautiful 
body of the savage is only there to rrtake room, af the moment of death, for 
beautiful words, lî ends up in a poem, a new Myfhos. In this way the Fable— 
Saying— retums, initiating a rebeginning of history ; but it is truthful „ verac lotis, 
it is présent, and it wili spenk to us. 

This cannibalistic fable is no longer of the order of discourse. It does not 
belong to a cl as s of statements (true or falsej. It is a speech-uct. It transmits 
nothing and is not trammitted: one performs the art, or it does not happen. 
There fore, i does not behave as a tegend or narrative, b is not détachable from 
a particular place (it is a "spécial knowledge '), from a dialogic challenge (in 
the face of the enemy) or from a loss that constitutes its priée (depos&essio-n). 
However, faithful speech arises at its place of utterance at the very moment it 
loses what sustains it, The epiphany of the savage body is only a necessary médi- 
ation thaï «mores the passage from the statemem (an interpietable discourse that 
is transportable from place to place, and is deceptive wherever it goes) to utter- 
ance (an act that is rooted in the courage of saying, and is truthful by virtue of 
that factj, The half-arumal, huJf-divine utterance of the beautiful body, once it 
has replnced the mobile, lying stateitiem, is exchanged for the human, mortal 
mode of utterance of the poem, which is a challenge of and dedication to the 
orber, 

Through the death of the warrior or the service of the wife, the body becomes 
a poem. The seing symbolizes the entire social body, The warrior' $ song trias- 
forais his devoured body into the généalogie al memory of his group, and into 
a communion with the ancestors through the médiation of the enemy: you are 
goïng to be eating Hl your own flesh " The song, the spirit of the group, ex- 
presses whai lies beyood the "own" [le propre] „ which it puis back into corn- 
mon circulation, The îovcr T s song transforma die aride r (serpent of division?) 
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imo a ' ‘cordon” thaï knots the lies ofbbod ("my sister" rod I) to those of love 
("my love'" and I); it maki» a “picture" (the soàke’s coloring) imo the gift of 
speech which h transmitted froirn blood relation to marnage. POetic saying thus 
articulâtes the différences it posas. 

But dœs not this détour imo the New World reconnect widi a médiéval mode! 
thaï was then in the process of disappearing? The order of saying (the orotores) 
was gaining the upper Harrd ag&inst the order of die warriors (the beliaiores} and 
that of the workers (the laboratoires)* In the order of saying, speech and weap- 
onry coincided în “hotior T ” to which service had to be rendered through a nour- 
ishing transformation of things; and struggîe obeyed the syraboitc rules of a code 
of Koîior which resiricicd it to The closed field of "baille," forbidding it to in- 
vade the space of society in the "barbarian," modem form of total war. J2 Every- 
thîng was Linked together irnder the sign of a symbolic discourse, the sac rament 
of a society 's spiritual self- présence. , . . SwaUowed up Mite Ad antls, this 
médiéval society— which was in part dreatrted— reappears with. die savages, in 
that organic multiplicity lied together by a Word [une parole] 

|.n fact, if the old mode! is recognizable in the new world, and if, ai always, 
ils slow historiés! disappearance créâtes an enspty place where a fcheoiy of the 
présent takes up résidence. then there is, in the passage front the médiéval world 
to the çannibal, a loss of content and a move away forai die truth of the world 
(something soid) towaid the courage to support one*s word (a saying}— A move 
front a dogttmnsm founded upon a true discourse to an ethic which produces tîte 
heroic point. It is as if, in the btrth of a new history on the shores of another 
world, man had to take control of divine emmçiation [élocution] himself. and 
pay the price of his "glory” in pain, There is no longer any "extraordinaiy" 
and presumptuous assurance (Jike that of the priesh and prophète! of demining 
& truth that is "beyond our ken' ' ; what there is instead is die dut) to keep one *3 
wont in a "triomphant loss." 

Front Speech to Discourse, or Montaigne ’s Writing 

Montaigne* s voyage— like that of Alcoftybas Nasier (ait anagram of François 
Rabelais]! in Pantagruel T s mouth* the New World where a simple feîlow reveaîs 
10 the tourisl the strange fkmilïarity of an unknown 1 and 13 — circulâtes in die 
spacr of cannibalbtic oralîty, and he uses what he flnds there to authorize a new 
discourse, in the old world. That discourse culminâtes in a return, hmted »r 
several times Lu the letter of the text: "to return to my subject," “to retum to 
our stoiy, 11 etc. If. in the final analysis, the “subject" consiste of knowing 
where among us there can arise a writing différai! from the "fai se inventions" 
and prolifération of déception in the West, then the return to "our story" is 
effected with the savages, through the arrivai of tbeir word among us and 
through the credibiiity it provides for writing thaï is based on the modd it offers. 
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Their word, a distant beginning as “wüiT* as a new and naturaJ fruit, gradu- 
ai]) draws doser to the place of production of the ïext thaï "'cites' 1 il; firsi to 
cross the océan art thc songs from ovcr there; thaï cornes îhe interview gramted 
by the speakers in Rouen; finally T there are thc responses addressed to the author 
himself tu Rouen, Üiey express their surprise (the y think we ’re savages?) at thc 
physicai disorder of Frêne h society: admit men taking orders from a child; 
"half 1 of the peopie going hirngry and Mlowing the other 'ha1F T lo wallow in 
wealth. Their "king" or "eaptain" fdis Montaigne thaï his "superior position’' 
gives him the privilège of "marching foremost in limes of war," and, Ln peace, 
of "passuig quite comfoTtably" on paths cleaied fbr him through the under- 
brush. On the one h and!, their speech, a critique of the injustice that divides our 
social body, judges us. On the other h and, as something groundbreakîng and 
organizing, pathfmding. üi its own spaee, it précédés us, moving, passing on. il 
is aJways ahead of us* and aiways e&eapes us. 

As a matte r of fact t a blank in me mon, (Jjke the one that causes the 1 "forge t- 
ting” of thc isiand’s name ni Thomas More's Uropia)** or the thickness of the 
"interpréter 1- keeps the teitt permanentlv behind tbe word it cites and folio ws. 
More exaedy, that speech only appears in the tejot in a fragmented, wounded 
staue. It is présent within it as a "ruin." The undone body was thc precondition 
of the speech it sustained up to the moment of dcath; in the same way, this 
undone speech, split apart by forgetting and interprétation, 4 ‘altered" il dialogic 
combat, is the precondition of the writing it tn tum supports, That speech makes 
writing possible by sihking into it, It induces it. But the written discourse which 
cites the speech of the other is not, cannot be, the discourse of the other. On 
the contrary, this discourse, in writing the Fable that authortzes it t alters iL. [f 
speech induces tbe texl to writc, it dues it by me ans of paying ihe price, just as 
the warrior's body must repay the speech of thc challenge and thc poem with 
bis death, It is this dcath of speech that autborizes the writing thaï arises, the 
poelic challenge. 

Does this law appîy to Montaigne" s writing itself? Yes. The textual corpus 
also undergœs a défection in order that something other may speak through it, 
lt itiust be altered by a dissémination in order for its speaker or "author" to 
mark bis place in it, A "ruin 1 ” within the work— a multiple work that is ne ver 
there — conditions the manifestations of die otherly speech which sym-bolizes thc 
text, from outside the text, and brings up the fore like a cannibal in the woods: 
its name il “I. ,r In the saute way as the savage body, thc scriptural corpus is 
condcmned to a "triomphant loss tT alfowing the saying of the “I." 

The closing remark of the essay concerna both the speech of the cannibal and 
thaï of Montaigne. An impatient, final Lrany : the le xi sudéenfy tums its attention 
toward ils readers. potential figures of the everywhere dreaded enemy* the inter- 
préter, 1 * This is similarto the gaze in the paimings of Hieronymus Bosch which, 
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from thé b&ckgrourtd, folio ws the onlooker and challenges him. “AU Chia h not 
too b ad— but what'i the use? They don*t wear breechet.” 

Montaigne repeats the comment in his “Àpoîûgÿ foi Raymond Sebûad ": "1 
once $aw arraong us some men brought by set from a far country Becaese we 
did mot understand their language ar ail. and because theîr ways, moreover, and 
their bearing and their clothes were totally remote from ours, which of m did 
not consider üiem ravages and brutes?” (Il, 12, 343). He wbo does not under- 
stand the language only sees the clothes: the interpréter. He does not recognize 
îhat ihc undone body says the oiher. Th us a $warm of “commentaries” replace 
the mUunderstood author (III, 13). What Montaigne perceîved about die savage 
body, which is a spedting body more than a vüürie one— wîll his readers hear 
and undmiand it when the y see, or read, the beautiful textüâi body that ts sus- 
tained and shattered by Us authorial speech? This question 1$ haunted by mourn- 
ing: La Boétie, the only true Mener, is no longer. Sa the text will be forever 
menaccd by ihc exegete, who only knows how to idcndfy a body and pereeüve 
breeches. 

Finally , the saying that induces writing and the ear that knowi how to liste® 
designate the sairte place, the other, M The c&nnibal fwho speateï and La Boétie 
(who lisions) are metaphors for each other. One is near, one is far, both are 
absent— both are other The text, then. is not only based upoi the ippraach of 
a Word that il always lacking; it also postulâtes a pre-existing reader who is 
missing in the text, but authorizes it. The text il produced in relation to this 
missed présent, this speaking, hearing other Writing anses from the séparation 
that makes this présence the inaccessible other of the text, and the author him self 
(the *T*) a multiple, koaodadk passer-by in his own fragmented work> The 
savage ethic of speech opens the way for a Western ethic of writing— a writing 
sustained by lhe impossible Word at work within the text. If one cannot be a 
can cubai, there is stüJ the option of lûst-body writing. 



Chapter 6 
Mystic Speech 


A Locus of Speech 

The mystic ism ofthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries proliferated in proxim- 
ity i q a lotL 11 is a historical trope for thm tes. Il rende rs the absence thaï mul- 
tiplies the productions of desire readablc. At the dawn of modem ity, an end and 
a beginning—a departure— are thus martel, The îi Ecriture of mysticism pro- 
vides a path for those who 4, ask the way to gel lost. No onc kmiwï.'* H tcâdies 
“how am to retum.’* 

But the mysticism of thaï âge is connectent as mue h to the collective hisîory 
of a transition as il is to inaugural "wanderings/* 1 It is the story ofthe Christian 
^Occident."' 1 came in, it seems, with the setting $un t but vanished before 
morning, announcing a day it never knew; the “retreat of mysiics" coïncides 
with the dawning of the century of the Eolightertmenf . The project of a radical 
Omstiantty was fomted against a baclidrop of decadence and "corruption" in 
a world that was faJling apart and in nesd of repair. It borrowed the vocabulary 
of the Reformation, appïying it to a biographical contett: schi&m, woitncb, etc. 
The end of a world was the expérience sought by every spiritual poet Their 
daring and luminous paths streaked a night from which they were later extracted 
by a piety greedy for mystic traces; they inscrîbed themselves on its black page, 
and it is there we must releam how to read them. 


Copyright *■ Miche] de Cenuu. This clupur wts origiruüly publsshed as "L'Énonciation mys- 
tique,"' in Recterehes de science religieuse, 64. no- 2 (Î976>, pp. 113*215, 
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The texts of mysîkism use lhe word “night” to describe their global, situation, 
but they also appJy it more particularly to ways of experiencing fhat situation 
as an existential question. The texts are taies of “passions" of and, in history. 
The different mystic (rends, confronted with hidden truths, opaque authorities, 
and dividcd or ailing Institutions, did net baskally set ouï to pioneer new Sys- 
tems of knowledge, topographies, or cnmplementary or substitutive powers; 
rather, they defined a different treaîme/ti of the Christian tradition. The ways 
of the mystics were accused (with good reason) of being "new." Prisoners of 
circumstance ("anoiher shall bind y ou' '), y et grounded in their fakh in a Begin- 
ning rhat still cornes in the présent, the mystics establisbed a "style” in the ftmn 
of practices defining a modus ioquendi and/or a moéus agendi- What ls «sien- 
tiaJ, then, is not a body of doctrines (which was on the contra ry the eflfect of 
their practices, and, especially, the produit of laier theological interprétations)* 
but the epistemic foundation of a domain with in which spécifie procedures are 
folio wed: a new space, with new mechanisms. At the heart of the de bâte pitfing 
the “theologians" or spiritual “examiners” of the âge agaktst the mystics, the 
theorists ofthe litt rature seeeither "mystical étalements 1 ' (“figures of speech,'* 
"tums" of phrase, ways of “tuming” woTds around*) or “maxims” (mies of 
thought or action spécifie to the “saints," or mystics). The mystics* reinterpre™ 
tation of lhe tradition is characterized by a set of procedures aJlowing a new 
treatment of language— of ail contemporary language, not on] y the area delim- 
ited by theologkid knowledge or the corpus of patristic and scriptural works. 
Et Is ways of acting that guide the création of a body of mystic&l writings. 

We fi Tid. on the one h and. in the conte xt of a degenerating tradition darkened 
by time, an effort to go beyond; and on the other h and, a progression from a 
cosmos of divine messages (or "mysteries”) to be understood, to itinérant prae= 
tices which trace in language the indeterniinate path of a mode of writing: thés* 
two features characterize the modemity of the works which for over two centu- 
ries were called “mystic" by those who produced tbem and theorïzed about 
them. They suggest a way of ente ring those aging texts and surveying the mo ve- 
ntent of their modes of writing against the background of today's issues, 

One last prefatory question: can we postulats* behind the document tmm- 
mitted to us, the existence of a ftxed référé ni (a funda mental expérience or real- 
ity), the présence of which would be the lest of a pmperly mysticaJ tem? Ail of 
these writings display a passion for what «, 4 for the world as it “exista, ” for 
the thing itself {dm Ding ) — in other words, a passion for what is its own author- 
ity and dépends on no outside gu&rantee. They are beaehes offered to the sweli- 
ing sea; their goal is to dîsappe&r into whaî they disdose, iike a Turner landscape 
dissol ved in air and Ught- An ab-solute (un-bqund), in the mode of pain, plea- 
sure, and a ■ Tetting-be’ ' attitude (Meister Eckharfs gelâ&nhtù) , inhahits the 
torture, ecsiasy . or sacri-fice of a language thaï can say that ab-solute, cndlessiy, 
only by erasing itself. But what name or identity can be attached lo this “thing, 1 * 
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indepenrîent of the always localized labor of letting il corne? The oüier thaï 
organizes the text is not the (t}exterior [un hors-texte}. It is ikh an (imaginary) 
objcct distinguishable from the movement by which it (Es) is traced. To set U 
a pan, in isolation from the texts thaï exhâust themsdves in the effort to say it, 
would bc to esorcize it by fumishing it with a place of iis own and a proper 
nam.e; it would be to idcntify it with the residue of already constituted Systems 
of rationality , or to équité the question asked under the figure of the limit with 
a particular religious représentation (one excluded from ail of die fields of 
science, or fetishized as the substitute for a lack). 9 It would be tantamouni to 
positing. behind the documente, the présence of a what-ever, an ineffability thaï 
could be twisted to any end, a “night in which ail cite are black." 

[n the beginning. it is best to Limit oneself to the considération of what goes 
on in tests whose status is labeled "mystic," instead of wielding a ready made 
défi nii ion (wbether kteoîogical m imaginary) of what il is that was iiucribed in 
those te xts by an opération of wrhing. The issues immediatdy at h and are The 
formai aspects of the discours* and the tracing movement (the roaming. Man- 
der*) of the writing: the firsi circumscribes a locus, and lhe second display s a 
“style/ ' a “walk" orgait, in Ylrgfl’i sens* when he says, “hcr walk rcveals 
the goditess/** 

M> purpose here is to pinpoinf the locus established by mystic speech t leav- 
utg for the future a possible analysis of its walk, or the mystic “procedures" 
which produce endless narrativity . Oïdy tben will we hâve gained accès» to fhese 
writings, which found the subject on its own dissolution ( ' aphanisis") in thaï 
unreadahle something other written in its body. 

At the dawn of mode mit y + then, a new literary and epistemological "fonn" 
appears with texte label ed "mystic" Lnorder to distinguish them trom other past 
or conicmporary texte (theologkal treatues, biblical commenta ries, etc , ), The 
problem is not to defermine wbether an exegetieal treatise by Gregory of Nys&a, 
for example, is a product of the same expérience as a discourse later termed 
"mystic," or whether both are constructed folio wing rmighly analogous rhetor- 
ica! processes; it is, rather, to undcrsiand what happent i ns idc the field dçlimüed 
by a proper mime ("rtiystk"), in which an operation regu bted by an applicable 
set of fuies is undeitaken, A corpus ean be oonsidered the effect of this relation 
berween a oame (which symbolises a circumscription) and raies (which spccify 
a mode of production), even if, as is often the case, the naine is used to add dif- 
ferent or earlier productions to the constellation of texts it isolâtes (in the six- 
teenth and sevenieenth centuries, already existing writings were termed "mys- 
tic,** and a mystic tradition was fabricated), and even if the rules of "mystic' * 
construction were already slructuring texte well in advance of their group désig- 
nation (it is offert itofed that procedures deemed “mystic" in modem tunes are 
regrouped under other labels Ln earlier or contemporary documents). At the 
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outset of the analysis, we thus find» in the System of différentiation of discursive 
fonnaiioUK, the isolation of a “mystic*' unity artkulatuig a new space of knowl- 
edge, 7 The right to exercise languige otherwise is objectified in a set of circum- 
5c ri plions and procedures. 

We coidd weU ask ourselves what confluence of disciplines, begmning in the 
thirteenth century , made possible the configuration within which mysticism took 
defini te shape. or what déplacements, heginning ai the end of the seventeenth 
century , caused mysticism to be dispersai into other formations, We wonld necd 
to folio w the tradition back to its initiât ors. Meister Eckhart 11260-1327) and, 
a half century earlier, Hadewijch of Anvers,” in order to under stand the graduai 
constitution of the mystic formation; we would also hâve to identify the stages 
marking the transition to other genres, heginning with Mme. Ouyon 
U 648- 1717), Fénelon (165 1-17 15), or Arnold (1666- 17 H). Ho we ver, sinceits 
histohcal boundaries are in constant flux, it seemed préférable to begin in the 
middle and study the field of mysticism at the height of its fomializadon— from 
Saint Teresa (1515-1582) to Angélus Silesius (the psetidonym of Johann 
Scheffler. 1624-1677). At this point, its modes of Functiwiing are more legîble, 
aïlowimg us to define its pîaee ; a régressive history of its development and a 
study of its ïater incarnations are then made possible. 

[f we en vision the procedures of this mystic writing. if we “interpret" thaï 
writing (in the musical sensé) as a different mode of utterance, we are treating 
it as a past spart from us, rather lhan pretending that we are in the same pîaee 
it b. Such an approach in volves an attempt to repeai its movements ourselves, 
to folio w, though at a distance, in the footeteps of its workings; it means refiising 
to equate this thïng, whkh transformed graphs into hieroglyphs as it passed, 
with an object of knowledge, We mm remain within a certain expérience of 
writing, and observe a modesty that is respect fui of distances. The se guide! irces, 
ado pied in the texrual suburbs, soon teach the way to get tost (even if it is onîy 
the way to lose a faim of knowledge); fallowing them may lead us, by the sound 
of its streets, to the city transformed into sea, A genre of literaiure would thus 
hâve revealed a part of what cons, [mets it: the power to induce a departure 


A Site; the Tradition Humîliated 

Mystic literature belongs flrst of ali to a certain topography. In modem Europe, 
it has its privileged places: certain régions, social categories, group types, forma 
of tabor, or, even more to the point, certain concrète modes of monetary rela- 
tions (begging, communal holdings, trade* etc ), of sexual expériences (celi- 
bacy, widowhood, etc,) - and power relations (allegiances to benefactors, eede- 
siastical and politisai affiliations, etc.), We must first of aJl ask what constants 
can be estracted from the data fumished by the few analyses whkh départ from 
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the "ahistorlcal” d uni ber of studies on mysticism/ 1 will summarize some of 
the relevant information regarding the mysiics’ place, in particular. their social 
origine and situations. 

Du ring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the mystics were for the most 
part from régions or social categories which were in socio-economic recession, 
disadvaniaged by change, marginal ized by progress, or destroyed by war. The 
memory of pasi abondance survived in these conditions of impoverishment, but 
s in ce ihe doors of social responsibilhy were closed. ambitions were redirected 
towatd the open spaces of utopia, dream. and writing Lucien Goldmann tried 
to esplain ihe Jansenist spiriiuality of Port- Royal by the situation of ils authors, 
who were members of the noblesse de robe T a class which was in the process 
of losing its former powers. 1 ® The case was similar (ihomgh this is actuaily noi 
an explanation) for other French mystics of the same period. Many were con- 
necied through famiiy lies to the decadence of the peity nobiïity of the soutiiwcsi 
provinces, the misery of the country squires* the dévaluation of parliarrtentary 
“offices/' or, most of ail, “to an cadre stratum composée! of the middle aristoc- 
racy, rich in vitality and spiritual iwed$ t but of reduced social service or util- 
jty,” 11 The same ütïng applies for the difficultés experienced earlier in the 
ccntury by compromised Leaguetrs (such as the Acarie family) or émigrés (such 
as the EngÜ&hman Benoit of Canfeld). A mon g the religious hermits, we find the 
same geography of affiliations (minus the parJiamen tartans). 12 Aside from 
a few mystics on the road to social promotion (such as René d'Àrgensçm. who 
was an intendant 13 ), the majority of them up to the lime of Marguerite-Marie 
Alacoque 8 * belonged to social milieux or “factions” in fnll retreat, Mysficism 
seemü to emerge on beaches uncovered by the receding tide. 

lit sisteenth-eentury Spain. Saint Teresa bekoged to a hidaiguki (noble class) 
thaï had lost its duties and holdings/ 4 Saint John of the Cross, a nurse lu the 
hospital* of Salamanca, came from a ruinée! and fallen aristocratie class, etc. But 
ethnie distinctions, la mza* counted more than position in the social hierareby 
The “new Christian* or converted Jews, vit whose features their contempo- 
raries saw oui y the ma.sk of the Excluded, rcmained dose in many ways to the 
Jewish tradition (the tradition of the gespahële Seëlen. divided soûls, whose 
cleaved lives 1 * created a hîdden interiority); they were promirent in the ranks 
of the aiumbrados {illuminai! ), whose gréa test figures number among them 
(Melchor, the Caxallas, the Ortiz\ dc. T and many tauas). 1 ’ Barred from cer- 
tain Orders (such as the Hieronymites and Benedictmes), suspecied by the 
Dominicans, thèse “scüïjied oues” went on to bccome gréai spiritual leaders 
among lhe Franciscain (Diego de Estellah the Augustinians (Luis de Ledit), the 
Jesuits (La niez. Pblanco), and the Carmélites (Saint Teresas grandfaiher had 
himself converted to Judaism and was forced to abjure in 1 485 '*) . From John 
of Âvila (who turned the University of Baeva into a sanciuary for the “new 
Christians NT ) to Mohnos, a strange alliance linked “mystic” speech and ”im- 
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pure" bioocL In fact, their position midway between two religions traditions,, 
one repressed and internai iïed, thé other publie but weighéd down by succe&s, 
allowed the new Christian s to become the major initiators of â tiew mode of 
discourse freed from dogmatic redundancy— just as in the nineteenth oentuiy the 
widespread adoption of German culture by Jews led to thcoretical innovation and 
exceptional intellectuel productivhy, the résulte of différences maintained in the 
use of a co m mon Language. 

In Germany, sevemeenth-century m y si ici s m was similarly a product of an 
impoverished rural aristocracy (L J. von Tschech, A. von Frankenbéïg, Fried- 
rich von Spee, Catharina von Greiffenberg, Angélus Silesius; Daniâl Czepko, by 
virtue of bis work cire le, could be inçluded in this group), or of small-scale 
urb&n craftsmen (Jacob Bœhme, Quirinus Kuhlmann. Johann Georg Gichtd* 
J. C. Gifftheih etc.): inother words, they came from the classes most negatively 
affect ed by the progress made by other social categories (in partiieular. the urban 
bourgeoisie). '* The décliné of their classes allowed for greater independence 
from religious authorities, and was accompamed by a refusai of the new order. 
In addition, Silesia, the privileged land of the mystics (Roehme, Frankenbetg, 
Czepko, Silesiusb was the province in the eastem part of the Holy Roman 
Empire hardes! hit by the Thirty Years* War (with losses of 50-70 percent); it 
was also burdened with the social détérioration of its peasantry, économie 
compétition from Poland and Kuriand, and the alienation of its political rights 
under Charles VI. Secte and scbools of theosophy and mysticism abotmdcd in 
this land forsaken by history. 

This topography, which can netther be systematized nor generalizcd, 30 has 
ylftsdy pinpointed areas of particular instabüity or forais of social disinheri- 
tance. In a society based upon an idcology of stability , changsttg one*s “station'* 
in Lifo is ne ver good, and a lowering in social or family status is. considered 
dégénéra lion. Such a fail is an open wound in a social order thaï is viewed as 
a struggle agninst constant détérioration in relation to family arigins. It constt- 
tutes an inability to protect the héritage againsi the inroads of üme. The tradition 
is going away and tuming into a past connection. Thaï is what these groupe, 
haunted by the certainty of extinction, experienced more deeply than an y others . 
Àt the eut rentes, they vacillated between eestasy and re vo II — mysticism and 
dissent. 11 The privilèges Lhey “held,“ handed dowrj from preceding généra- 
tions. started to fall away t leasing them aione t without inherited pnoperty, with 
no assurances for the future, reduced to a présent wed to death, 31 Cotwrary lo 
whai some hâve said + the dangers of the présent were nm dispelfôd by any 
expectations of future security or any past acquést; the présent, for them, was 
the restricted sceue upon which the dramauf their doom was enacted, inscribed 
in facts (a law) and the possibility of a new begimting (a faith), They had nothing 
left but présent exile . 

If the mystics were locked with in the confines of a “nothing" that could also 
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be an “origin/* jt is be cause they were trappod lhere by a radical situation to 
which they responded with uimost seriousiies$. u [n their texts, this eau be secu 
not only in the connection their innovaiive truth always bas to pain. but, more 
explidtly» in the social figures that dominée their discourse— the madroan, the 
ehiid, the illiterate.^ An analogous situation today would be if the down-and- 
outs of our society, the fixed- bicorne elderly or alien workers, were the epony 
mous heroes of knowledge ** 

In the minds of the religions believers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen* 
taries, a second State of affairs was inséparable from the foregoing situation— the 
humiliation of the Christian tradition. They were experiencing, Ln their shattened 
Chrisiendom, another fondamental décliné: that of the institutions of meaning. 
They were experiencing the dis intégration of a sacreü world. In other words, 
they were leuding lives of exile, hounded from their land by the défilements of 
history . Super jlumna Babyhms: the thème of mourning. disconsohie despite 
the intoxication of new aspirations, was endles&ly repeated. Here again, referen- 
tial permanence is hcking. The Churches and the Scriptures were considered 
equally corrupt“ Sullied by tinte, they obscure the Word whose présence they 
should be. Of course, they still mark its place, but only in the form of 
"ruins' 1 — a wond which haunted the writings of refbrmists. They also indicate 
the places where one should await. beginning now, the birth of God. God musc 
be di&tmgutshed from Hîs signs, which are subject to détérioration, whereas He, 
being already dead, is free from the érosion of time. Birth and death— the two 
pôles of the mystics 1 evangelkal méditations. They do not reject the raina 
a round them. They remain in (hem ; they go to them. In a symbolic gesture, Saint 
Igntius of Loyola T Saint Teresa of Avila and many others wished to enter a 
“corrupt" onder, not out of any taste for decadence. but because those 
disorganized places represented in their minds the State of contemporary 
Christian ity and, üke the cave of rejection at Etethkhem, were where they were 
to seek a répétition of a founding surprise, More generally, their solidarité with 
the collective, historicaüy h&sed suffering— which was demattded by 
circumstances but also de&ired and sought a fier as a test of tnith— indicates the 
place of mystic “ifwy” a “wound" inséparable from the social iD.” 

This rd igloos and social expérience should be seen in connection with the 
mo veine ni that led “spiritual" scholars and theotogians to seek wîtness among 
peuple far below them in social status— maidseivants. eowherds, villagers, etc, Ji 
Real or ftctional, these men's stories tel! of pilgrïmages toward a different kmd 
of “illumination." Convemional scholars formed scient! fie islands providing 
the basis for a reshapiitg of the world scene, Mçanwhile* those “spiritual" intel- 
lectuals whocouverted tothe "barbarians," on the other hand* were expressing 
the insuffiriency of their knowledge in the face of a disaster in the System of 
référencé; perhaps they also attest lo a betrayal on the part of the docti. They 
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subscribed Wholesale to lhe dictum thaï consoled Ockham: promÂssum Christi 
perpurmhs baptizatos passe salvari.** LLkc Cardinal Bérulle cHmbmg up to a 
maidservants gairet, these Magî go among the "Unie peuple" to beat thaï 
which still speaks. A field of knowledge takes leavc of iis textuel "authorities 1 * 
to turn to the exegesis of +, wiJd" voices. Innumerable biographies of poor 
"girls" or "enüghtened ilLiterates' ' were produeed, and constitua art important 
part of the spiritual Hte rature of the time. In these writings, a tradition, humili- 
ated after having frmctioned as die court of reason „ awaits and reccives from ils 
other the certitudes thaï escape il. 

The Discourse on Lite rance 

To gain a perspective on the process which slowîy replacéd a divlded Christiao- 
ïiy with national polificat unit s, break ing down the social ofgânkalioft of univer- 
sal belief into secte, “reineats,” and "spirintaF' commun ities, h is nccessary 
to take a more general view thaï indudes a récognition of the socio-political 
mstabîlity of the âge and the fragmentation of its f rames of référence . As a limi- 
ter of fact, lhe "MachïavdNan Moment"” and the “mystic invasion 1 * 11 coïn- 
cide, The project of eomtructmg an order arrjid the contjngencies of history (the 
problem of the ressort of State) and die quest to discera in our earthly , fa lien 
language the now inaudible Word of God (the problem of the spiritual abject) 
arase simuLtaneously from the dissociation of cosmic language and the Divine 
Speaker, In addition, thèse two compléments ry reste ration projects hâve re- 
course to the same 'eocW 1 héritage of a umfying whoîe, aîthough they ex- 
press it in henceforth speciatized modes; for one, the reasoit of State, for the 
other, the ' "commun ity of saints." The ambition to totalize also inspirai the 
dream of encyclopédie knowledge, philosophical Neoplatonism, metaphysîcal 
poetry. urban utopianism, etc. In each of these cases, though, its action was 
Limited to a particular sphère. 

Bccomjng sepamte from orne another was not an aim of these variogs proj- 
ect>, It was, on the contrary t a necessity imposed by the disorder around them, 
from which they wert obliged to distinguish themselves in order to mark the 
place of a new beginning, A multitude of microcosms appear. as réductions and 
replacements for the préviens di&membered maetroemm. Two blbLlcal images 
obsess them— the mythic image of paradise lost, and the eschalologicai or apoca- 
Jyptic image of the New Jérusalem . 21 From this point of view, rationai (political 
or sc i ent i tic) production and irrational (spiritual or poetic) ones are inspirai by 
lhe same utopian vision, the goal of which is a * "g real instauration"; theugh 
ctmipanm enia tiz ed in varions seniors (the division of the world is the fondamen- 
tal expérience of the âge), this shared vision centers ail of these recapitulaiory 
attémprts on a unitaty référence: a common origin of history, a general law of 
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the heavenly bodies, and a sacral hic rare h y of poweT, of which the king remaüis 
the symboL 13 The mysfics, too, wene responding to the desire to 'Teduce al! to 
one";* 4 thaï desire continued to underiic their “experimental” inqumes long 
a fier the cbb of Neoptasonism, Like dher sciences, even more so. the “science 
of the saints' ' is confronted by the necessiiy of reconciling a central contradic- 
tion: between the particularity of the place it delimits (the subjcct) and the wm- 
versality it strives for (the ftbsohite). Perhaps it is defrned by this v©ry tension, 
which is pLayed ont in the opposition between ail and rwtkirtg, or between 
“Mbàt" f 'universal and vague’*) and “understanding" [l'entendement] 
{whkh can only know the partie uLar). Thus U dœs not ouilast the gréai recapitu- 
la tory projecl who se last philosophie*! représentative is the mathesis universalis 
and the wumenjca] work of Leibniz— uatit it makes a comehack, outside reli- 
gion. in nineteenth<entury rofnantic Germany, with Hôlderlin and Hegel. 
Mysticistn is the anti-Rabel , It is the search for a common language, a fier lan- 
guage has been shattered, Il is the invention of a "language of the angels" be- 
cause lhat of man has been disseminated.” 

Speaking-hearing 1 ®— such is the problem circumscribing the panicular locus 
at which the universal project of the “saints” develops. The objects of the mys- 
tics T discourse hâve the status of symptoms; essentially» they are prayer (fmm 
méditation to contemplation]! and the '‘spiritual" relation (in the forvn of com- 
munal exchanges and “spiritual guidance"). “Communication" (communica- 
tions fmm God or those established among the saints) is everywhere a void to 
be filled. and tbrms the focal point of mystical MOcOuUb and treatïses. They are 
writings produced fmm this lack. The rupture, ambiguity, and falsity that plural- 
ily spreads throughoul die world croates the need to restore a dialogue. This col- 
î&quhm would take place under the sien of fhe Spitii (“el que habli," the 
speaker, as St. John of the Cross phrases jt®% since the “letter" no longer 
allows il. How can one hmr> thraugh signs transfbrtned into things, that whkh 
flows fram a unique and divine ht II to speakl How can this desire in search of 
a ttwu cross through a language that betrays il by sending the addres&ee a differ* 
mut message, or by replacing the staieroenit of an idea with utterance by an *T7 
“It is a difficult and troublesome thing for a soûl not to understand [entende t] 
itself or to fmd none who understand il”:* Like The Ascmt of Mount Carmel t 
ail mystic uexts are bom of this “trouble," this distress in expectation of a dia- 
logue. They reach their hightst point with the poem driving away au y messenger 
who II nen th<w 


Acaha de entregane ya de vero 

No quieras enviarme 

De hoy mis y a mensajero 

Que no sa ben decirme lo que qnicro, 1 '* 
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En the work of Angélus Süesius, this corresponds to the “iiwocMing drive” 
which easis askle lhe opaque positivity of the Holy Writ as a "noihing," and 
redaims the “essentiar— thy Word, in me: 

Die Schrift ist Schrift, sonst nichts, Mein Trust 
ta Wesenhcii, 

Und das Gott in mir sprichl das Wort der EwigkeiL** 

Of course, the invocatio h as long bcen the first moment of religions knowl- 
edge, 3t is the initial step in Si. Anselm’s Prostogion m and the field in which a 
noetic, tben a ratkmality of faith, develop. Bot from this rime onward, the inw- 
catio and the auditio fidei become jsolated from the Christian scriptural corpus, 
which recédés and is read and experienced H ‘from a distance,” and furaed inio 
lhe object either of logical ireatment b> sc Mastic theology or hLstorical treat- 
meni by positive theology; 41 from language, from which the fKïminaiists' God 
lias been “unbound' ' (by his mluntas ab-solum) and which he no longer gimran- 
îees; and from the cosmos, which becomes infmiteîy dîversiffcd and cesses to 
be a network of analogies referring to a single referent and speaker/ 1 fnvocafio 
and auditio ftdei de fine something "’essential” thaï is no krager a slep wi an 
itinerary of leaming, but has been set outside the reaJm of knowledge, The act 
of utrerance becomes separated from the objective organisation of statements. 
And it lends myslicism ils formai chan*cteristics— it is defined by the establish- 
ment of a place (the *T) and by transactions {$pirit)\ thaï is, by the necessaiy 
relation beîween lhe subject and messages, The tenu 1 "expérience” connotes 
this relation. Contemporaneous to the aef of création, outside an unreadafele his- 
tory, utopian" space having provided a new faculty of reascm a no-place in 
which to exercise its ability to croate a world as teH 4 *— a my&k space is consti- 
tuiez outside the fields of knowledge. Il is there that die kbor of writing which 
is given birth through the animation of language by the désire of lhe other takes 
place. 

This new space does not iniiially add anothef demain to the configuration of 
theologkal disciplines, Onîy later, heginning at the end of die seventeenth een- 
tury , afltër the te xts h ad ailowed the questioning thaï produced tbem to be forgot- 
ten, were thèse writings transfbrtned into an Hh applicd” (or “practteaT 1 ) science 
of theologk&l 1H spéculation, " 44 The distandng that constituiez the no-place of 
allocution on the margins of objective contents does indeed involve a distinction 
between theory and practice; but the issue is how, or if, otie eau put into practice 
a language that is fret in theory. In oiher words, if one can: addness to God 
(îratar can Bios) the slatements that concern Htm; be in îmer-course {conver- 
sar),Jrom thee to me, with lhe Other or wiîh others; he&r and utxtemaod {Audi, 
Jilia ) those statements considered inspired. 4 * The tradition 1 s aneient cosmo 
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logicaî account i& set on a new foundatkin» built upon a few strategie points; the 
présent ability to speak (the speecb-act in the hère and now); die / thaï addresses 
a tkou (the allocutionftry relation*); the conventions to be established between 
the speaker and the allocutor 4 * (the presuppositkms and contracta of discourse); 
and the linguistic manifestation of the all&cuïionary act (the basis of the privilège 
accordcd " indexes /' L® ai the prugmatic or subjective éléments of language, in 
mystic texts). These points faJI within the province of utterance.* Moreover, the 
“expérience” by which mystic writings de fine themselves has as its essentiaJ 
éléments the ego, the “cerner of utteranct,” and the présent, the “source of 
Urne," the “présence in the world thaï the act of ut te rance atone makes possi- 
ble/'* 

For mysticism, unîiketheobgy, it is not a matter of constructing a partieular* 
cohérent set of statements organized according to ' trnth " cr itéra; and, unlike 
theosophy, ihere is no tnterest in letting the violent order of the world reveal 
itseïf in the form of a general account (which makes persotml expérience inele- 
vantK but h ts a marner of dealing whh ordînary language (not the technical 
sectors) from an inquiry that questions the possibility of transfonning thaï lan- 
gage into a network of allocutions and présent alliances. A double clcavage. 
The initiai division spearates the mîd ( what has been or is stated) from the saying 
(the net of speaking [l acté de se parier}) ™ The second, produced by “spiri- 
tual^ labor T cutt into the density of the world to makeof it a diaîogic discourse: 
i and tkou seeking ow another in the thickness of the same language: 

;A donde le escondistc 

Amado y me dejaste con gemido? 51 

/ and thou: two terms whose différence, regained and madfltuned, will be lost 
in the relation that posits them. 

A certain number of mechanisms neeessarily folio w, AnaJogous to the lin- 
guistic signs of utierance, these lerzns do not refer to an object or entity (they 
are not referentkl or denominafive), but to the agency of discourse itself. 4 T* 
Is an “empty' 45 * form thaï simply anttounces the speaker. It is a “sileless site” 
related to the fragiliry of social position or the uncertainty of institutional référ- 
ents. The question addressed is not craie of “compétence.” h targets die exercise 
of language, performance, and thus, in the strictes! sen.se,. the 'Teestablishment 
of language within the context of discourse. ”■* Of the éléments in mystic texts 
reiated to utieranee, 1 will cite only three— décisive— cxaroplcs. They concern 
ïhe prccomdition uf discours (a division thaï esîatolishes contractuai relations), 
the status of discourte (a locus where the Spirit spe&kx). and the figuration of 
discourse as a content (au image of the *T*)< tn these three modes— conventions 
to be estahlished, a place of locution to circumscribe, and a représentation on 
which to base a narrative— the relation of a traditiocial language to the possibility 
of its being spoken is neoewed. More ftmdamentally sii.ll* what is renewed is the 
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relation between üie signifier and the constitution af the subject; do wt exisl to 
speak 10 the othcr, ot be spoken by him? 


A Contra* PVob”), a Nubject ("1% a Figure (the kland) 

The firs< af the thrce modes outlined abovç is the effort to détermine a course 
of action to make “une rance contracté’ ' possible once a gain, Since it was no 
Longer possible to présupposé the same cosmos lhat was experienced in limes 
past as a (linguistic) encounter between the Divine Speaker and His failli fui 
respondents* it was necessary 10 produce the conventions needed to circumscribe 
the places where one can 1 ‘heur* [entendre] and where one can "corne to an 
understanding with " oihcrs [fîmfloidkr]. An essentiel sector of mystic thought 
attempts to explain and obtain the conditions allowing one to “speak to" [parier 
à J or "speak with" [je parier ]. 14 It is necessary to compile a "drcumstantiar 1 
range of possibilités. Mystics are engagjed in a politks of uîte rance— they are 
comparable to lawyers who make the most complété List possible of the situa- 
tions and addresses apt to lead a proceeding to a H 'félicitons' l " conclusion, This 
kind of “poUtic#/* likc contcmporary ibstoric," sets forth opcratîonaJ mies 
delermining the relational usage of a lânguage thaï bas becorne uncert&in of the 
real- It reconstmcts. where the ontobgicat relation between words and fhtngs 
has corne undone, tact of social communication . Of course, this is not dictated 
by a political wiil to persuade . 11 but has to do ins&ead with a spiritual “will 
to heur” (a distinction which is not ail ihat clear). In any case, a multiplication 
of roelbods 1 ’ produces and guarantees certain kinds of exchange, such as, in 
the e&ample of St. Teresa, the communhy or cmnpaâm, the relation to authoiity 
or -'spiritual guidance," and p rayer or the “coüoquùmt*' with God. Olhtr 
practices construct places of uitcrance (“foundations" or •‘rctreats*’), 

The establishment of these dialogic spaces is accomplished under the auspices 
of an essential* fondamental mie which has the status of their condition of pos- 
sibilité 1 . Il has the form of an exclusive strie tore {anly}: the relation tolérâtes ortly 
people who are unshakably resol ved. Everything hinges on a voio, without 
whkh there woukJ be no speech. This prenequisite désignâtes the summofted 
ad dressée: "I only address those who says the mystic. Or. “God only 

speaks to those who , . . ” Every where, front St. John of the Cross to Surin, 
this is a necessary “convention." It opérâtes a closure: it délimite in Janguage 
a path of circulation and a circumscriptioci* It is the opposite of apologetic or 
prédictive discourse based on the convention (for it is one aiso) of accordïitg 
étalements an autonomous status allowing lhem to cross boundaries between 
groups. The threshold créât ed by this stricture is expressed in a performative 
verb’ 1 voto. “Do not say *1 would' ... but say 'I «i 0 ( * ” cautions Meister 
Eckhart .* 7 Three and a half centuries later. Surin also summons his interlocutor 
to take “the first step"s “a résolve to refuse nothing to God,“ effective “im- 
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mc ditd y/'** even Ihough Surin, like Eckhaxt, affirnis thaï the "will to do ,f h 
not ihe sa me as the "ability to do." This voio dtoes not impiy any parücuUr 
object; il is at the samc tkne ttihtl voio ( M I wanl nothiag* ' ) and **l only wani 
God " (that is, "God must will for me**).** [n other words. "it is necessafy to 
give form to the desire/'" a désiré ‘ lied to nothiag." 

With this fûMùding aci, the subjecl enter; a retreat. it goes where the world's 
objects are absent. The subjeci is boni of an exile and a disappearance. The *T T 
is "fanned^—by its act of willing nothing or by (fore ver) beirtg incapable of 
doing what it wills— as a "désire" bound only to the supposed desire of a Deity . 
it t§ created by the State of being nothing but the affirmation of a will Aside 
from what it can do or be, it aise fonctions as a linguistic convention; for by 
centering on 'God/' h sticks to a religions language in its very focus. It com- 
plétés a contract with ihe interiocutor which goes beyond the u ti certain range of 
particular statemente to make a general affirmation: *1 place my stakes in lan- 
guago,” or '‘you can bc certain thaï my desire awaits you in words." Thaï is 
the assurance every addressee is given, It is what, in the vocabulary of the lime» 
was temed "intention" or, in Surin, the "formai aspect" of communication. 
In this respect, the voio manifeste and founds what no longer cornes naturally— a 
contract of language which, because it has no property, ïakes the form of the 
lack and the desire of ihe other, 

Corresponding to ibe establishment by a voio of a "convention" among 
addressees thaï functions to set ihem apari from non-addiessees. there is a need 
on the part of the addresser (or the aulhor) to fonnd the place at which he speaks. 
The mystic text dœs not rely on statements authorized else where, which it might 
repeat/comment in the name of the ver y institution that **uttend 1> them. U dues, 
however, présupposé a "command" (like the one St. Teresa obeys by writing the 
Libro dt ia Vida* 1 ), a request (for example, Anne of Jésus' to St. John of the 
Cross to write his commentary , the Caruico* 1 )* or an apostolic mission (Surin, 
Angélus Silesius); but these "authorizations" résolve only one question. To 
whom should 1 write? and not thaï other. more fondamental question, Where 
should [ wriie? Thaï is the question the organisation of every mystic teJtl strives 
to answer: the truth value of the discourse does not dépend on ihe truth value 
of its propositions, but on the tact of Us being in the very place at which the 
Speaker speaks (the Spirit. "cl que habia"), The texte always define themselves 
as being entïrely a product of inspiration, Ihough lhat inspiration may ope rate 
in very different modes. In every case, though, divine une rance is both what 
founds the texl. and what it must make manifest. Thaï is why the text is destabi 
Und: it is at lhe sanie lime beside the auihorized institution, but outside it and 
in what auihorizes thaï institution, i.e.. the Word of God. In such a discourse, 
which daims to speak on hehalf of the Holy Spirit and anempts to impose that 
convention on the addrcssec, a particular assert ion is al work, affirming that 
what is said in this piacc, different from the one of magisicrium language, is 
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the seme as what h said in the tradition* or cisc thaï ihese two places amounl 
lo the same, 

Righï front iis Introït (Prologue, Préfacé, or Introduction J, the text indicates 
ils status b y assigning its contracüng parties their reciprocal places. À topogra- 
phy of persoaaJ pronouns suffices to effect thLs distribution of positions: an 
emniple is the Préfacé to Surin 's Science expérimentale ** À commonplacç (the 
text begins with the wonds, 1 ‘one can take two paths to knowledge . „ . *’) lays 
oui from the very start the disjunction around which the text b organized: either 
"faim” (the "common paLh”) or "expérience” (“for the few“) r On one side, 
there is “knowledge by hearsay,” original ing with the ‘‘preaching of the 
Apostlçs"— that's “us,” ai of us, The other side is defïncd by quotations in 
Latin from lhe New Testament, “quod vidimus t qu,od audivimus, tpod ma nu s 
itostrae contracta ^erunt . . . aimuntiamus vobis”— tharis “dié/ti,” the ApOSr 
tles who, from a distance, contrast their nos to the tohij thaï "we” are This 
opening places the author and reader on the same footing ("æ’^ bases! on a 
likelihood (“One can . . . If ) and something already welt known (that there Ls 
a présent we opposed to a past they). The second paragraph shifte the $eene and 
actualises ÎL The Ancients T “expérience” becomes coniemporary (”‘In oor own 
âge»” “in the middle of France”) and the Apostles’ expérience (“them”) 
becomes “our," akhough il remains resèrved for the few and is always termed 
"extraordinary . ' 1 The sanie passage fonctions as a transition. Switching back lo 
Frenchj k makes the upeaktr’s “we” coincide with the Apostles’ “we" (“we 
can al so votunteer thèse words: that which we hâve sien , - » ”), thus attribut- 
ing to the author the "expérience” and "extraordinary tbings” that jusiified the 
Apostles' writing ("that is why we bave taken pen in h and"'). Another “we" 
has appeared. in Icague with the Apostles, spart from the readers. À third action 
then strengthens the assenl the "you" (readers) gïve the “we" (author)» by 
making it hinge on "the failli you hâve in the words of the prophète" and “lo 
which we are committed ihrough our adhérence to the Cathoïic religion, " This 
knot tics “you * f attentive” reatkrs) to "we" (the author of "this discourse”) 
by using the collective we ("you" plus “we") of shared belief. Then, graduai] y 
extracted from the initial "one" by a séries of displacements, set spart from “ail 
those to whom we speak in this book.” there finalîy appears the *T* wfio 
“would like to do a service for eiemity.” Un apostolk ufterajuce, a su bile grada 
don of personaJ pronoms gives the **F f the right to address its reatkrs. This 
convention puis the “1” ht the place of the Apostles; the *T + speaks the îan- 
guage of the other. After this bas beeo accomplished, it is possible to constitutc 
a "science » . . of the things of the other life' '—a hetcrology. But an l ‘experi- 
mental” one, uttered by the *T* in the présent, far removed from the commun 
failli that has been subjugated by authority, in other words, by a “memory** 
which articulâtes the other of rhe past. 

The presence of the subject as a speaker in die text he constructs is not a new 
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thing, Il dates from the iwelfib cemury. with the troubadours and Dante M Whai 
ii important hère is the facl thaï the T* in this case plays ihe rôle of a “s.hifteir. HhA ® 
On the one hand, it confiras (he +h objectivity of the text,” since the aulhor (the 
subjeel of the utlerance), the narrator (of the ïext), and the aelor ( the hero of the 
story) are bound together in a single and since the T is by convention iden- 
tical to a proper naroe. Thanks to this "referential pact, Tl il boîsters the tradi- 
tion al syniagm with new reliability (saying “I believe that . . ,** assumes ihat the 
subordinate proposition is not. or is no longer, sel fie vident), On the other h and, 
it désignâtes both the reason for and the content of the discours#: one writes 

and hhat one writes, In this way, it compensâtes for the lack of an ecclesial mis- 
sion, The need to give personal witness intervenes when Church prédication 
loses ks value, when the delegating, missionary institution loses ils credibility 
or neglecis its dunes, The “I" replaces the world as speaker (and the institution 
thaï is mppoted to makc it speak), 

This KOOODtt for ibe iiccwi enjoyed in the sixteenth century by autobio- 
graphies of spiritual leaders (but also of poeis and mémorialiste}, a trend that 
continued with Defoe T s Robinson Onttoe and Rousseau 's Confes-xinm.**' The au- 
lobiographical /is the (empty) space in which the discoure of « bjc tti vity and in- 
dividuaüty is constructed. It is defined on the basis of a signifier as a (proper) 
name.* 7 ab- soluté, un-bound from the world which no longer supports it, and as 
the reciprocal term of God, ab-soluie, un-bound from the world He no longer 
supported as his language. This the myrhos (thaï which founds speech) our civi- 
lisation substUutes for the discourse of the cosmos; it is a "fuir discourse 
spoken/produced by its speaker. 

In ibis auiobiographical liierature, the J is bolh figurative and a figure, a Sym- 
bol ic représentation, The figure, the third and lasi element to bediscussed, is not 
utterative, except disguised as an image, Jt is, rather, an organizing factor, It 
marks in the text (Ile tmpry place (empty of world) where the other speaks, fol* 
Lowing a process the discourse desciibes by recounting its mn production, The 
opening chapter of St, Teresa’s Interior Cas J U** illustrâtes the imagïnary, formai 
schéma that is cumnton to so many mystics. Since she “could find nothing to 
say and had no idea how to begin t “ she beseeched “Our Lord today that He 
wouîd speak ihrough nie *• this discourse is nothing if ft îs not the other speak- 
ing (a position sim Mar to Surin *i>, The scriptural expérience of letting the other 
write is not an afTairof theory, but takes place “today. ” Rut where will the olher 
corne from, în what space? Al this point a “foundation" "offers itself." ït is aral- 
ogous to the dreams (swHat) from which St, Teresa’s writing constantly dé- 
parts, lt is fiction, a nothing that causes one to speak and write, but If is also 
something ’lhere is no point iu fatiguing ourselves over by attempting to under- 
stand" or verify. Il is not something true, it u «nly a thing of beauty (hermo- 
sum): "a castle made of a single diamond or of very clear crysïal ” Like 
Duchamp's ^gbn,” liîs a transparent, fi ni te space that has no place of its own* 
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y et includes "many dwellings” The models of the eciestfai Jérusalem (an 
apocalyptic image), of "para dise” (and image of the origtn), and of “Heaven” 
(a cosmobgieal image) become miniaturized and combine in a iransluceitt gem 
where ”He takes His delighïs-"** Such is the “soûl oftfte just.” This beautiful 
object immédiate ly unités opposites: à combines unity and a plurality of “dwell- 
mgs P {Mo rodas [translatée! in Engiisb as "mansions]) which permit an itinerary 
to be drawn up; it is a strict délimitation 70 of a spa.ee onç must "enter when one 
is in it aiready,” a place where one dwdls without dweUing thert— and whose 
center is also exteriority (God). The cotnciding of thèse opposiîes organises the 
etuire discursive formation devoied to the “imerior c&stle” where. as Carmélite 
addressees are told, despile "how stnctly cloistered you are,” "ycti will take 
your delight” (deleitaros), ”far you can enter it and walk about in it at any lime 
without asking leave from your sgperiors r " fl That is exact ly what St. Teresa 
docs, 

To whal doei this dream refer— this dream that operts up for her a free spsee 
in which to write (walk about), a space she can enter without permission (stn 
licencia), where she can find so many "treats” (rcgalos)? The subject, the 
garden of the other, 7î expresses itself in dreams. As with so many of the “pal- 
aces of love,” ret reaïs or mystic cas tic s of her time— and aJso Van H el mont’ s 
" and Kepler’ s 7 * Somnktm—( the dream is the de vice utterance uses to provide P 
in the lexî, a figure for itself that answers the question, “quaenam in me esset 
Egoitas” (Van Hdmont). Therc is a triple relation of the ”1“ lo an imaghary 
nothing, an isolated (and atopie) locus outlined by the dream, and a pteasure 
[jouissance] which cornes tothe subject from the ocher. The subject is eompared 
to “a person holding the candie in his hand» who is soon to die a deafh that he 
longs for; and in agony . , , is rejoicing with ineffable joy"— an erotk agony , 
"a glorious folly,” a "heavenly madness" (un glorioso desatino, t mu cdestial 
kjeura)/* 

Et is in this place that St. Teresa T s Life is wntten. as a joumey to the center. 
It is a joumey whose itinerary combines the n armai ity of an order imposed from 
without, by hisiory ("commands,” missions, a sériés of iitstituttona] and ration- 
al dependencies), and the gaps created in it by irruptions of “ttty” (coming 
from with in t from the other, in the form of fictions, dreams. and apparitions^ 
ft is buüt oui of this mixture, Ubro de la Vida: St, Teresa*s title aiready 
expresses the tension that makes her in-between place a mystic trace, The task 
of writing consists for her in “ordering,” it consista of a chmnoJogical and 
didactic progression, a teachtng through prayer requested by "them/' But in 
sphe of that, her ‘W goes the way of dreams (rue/fa?) and "foUies ,# 
(desatinm). "surprises” thaï “îead her astray” and "ravish” her; it is a 
nostalgia {tristezza) that cornes of not betng unbound y et, of not bdng hidden 
at last by that elsewhere and entier given only in fiction; it is to “die from not 
dying/’ h is also a rostâlgia for an internai transparence that is impossible to 
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achîeve wiihin existing relations, even religions eues, That uostalgia led Teresa 
to construit two transitory avatars of the "castle”— the book and the couvent, 
her two consolations, henwo strategies. The book". bec anse it articulâtes dreun 
and desire in the common language and because that labpr of articulation créâtes 
a poetic place. The community (or bagua cor^mâia): bec a use il produccs a 
shared speech (the eonvermcnSra) axnong ïhose who desire, and who agréé on a 
common voto. The text (îibro) and the convent ifandadôn) combine in the 
"constitution," the eonlract founding an island of utterance. 

This island rising up from the world's black océan recars elsewhere as the 
imaginary schéma of the "heahhy body,”** Later, il sets the stage for the devel- 
opment of the novel of the subject- But, littlc by littte, it is tumed inside oui like 
a gïove. The island, constituted as the space of the subject (with ils "fortress" 
in îhe middle) and as a place to build, occurs in the modem myth, Robinson 
Crusoe— but now it il filled not with "delights," but with iabor, not béatifie 
transformation, but prvdw&M , The island becomes a pièce of p rivale propeny 
whose boundaries are threatened by the trace of the other and the mad, ' flutter- 
ing thmjghts ,1fî i engenders: tbus writing of the other dœs not cause a disap- 
pro p nation and a "glorious folly . ” The économie subject replaces the mystic 
subject; the fuctoiy island replaces the monastic island. In both cases, the island 
Is the same empty stage, but with different operations inscribed upon it— trans- 
forniaftional in onc case, productive in ihe other, It grantsihe delightful 'permis- 
sion' 1 to construct a biographicaJ or autobiographical novel (or to let it be con- 
structcd} by a narrai! vizing of the f, Beginning with a proper name (biography) 
of the "P (autobiography), die narrative graduai ty fills in the initial form with 
predicates, by rcieans of a sériés of séquences: the scene is populated. This nar- 
rativity constitutes the original théologien J discourse, as seen from its relation 
to utterance. 71 But it is neces&ary, in the continuity of the dream, to read (or 
hear?) what is inscribed fündamentally in the place of the poem. 


The Beginning, or the Poem 

Onemay IcgUimatdy a sk whether die psychotogical person, far from expressing 
itself in the personal pronoun, is not radier "an eflfect of otteno»,” 7 * Howçver 
that may be, it remains to be known who or whas says 4, L" Is the T* a fiction 
of the other, which offers itself in its place? Si. Tercsa, when discussing the 
cryscal-casile üiat it die soûl, speaks of a disappearance (eestasy) or dcath that 
constitutes the subject as pleasure (/ouùsnnce] in the other. "1 is an other "—that 
is the secret told by the mystic long before the poetic expérience of Rimbaud, 
Rilke, or Nietzsche, 110 In a different mode, Angélus Silesius, in bis rôle as the 
subject of a poetic work, expects bis création to be the "son” Cor "daughter") 
of tfie word of the Other. 41 At the heart of mystic writing, lhere is something 
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other thaï corne* whhout reuson: the poem and. secondarily, lhe dream , Â 
"there is"— "es gibs>t,“ il gives (Heidegger)— is the beginning, 

' Poelry is nol bom, it gives birth"* 2 An appraaching strangeness arrives, 
with an inevitability it founds and names aï the same tune; there is noihüig out- 
side il (not even meaning, for il cornes from heyond) to confirm or authorize 
il. The poet, merely the utterer of this fourni ing act of nomination, bends to ils 
inevitability He "bekmg* to lhat for which it is necessary, ,v He makes way for 
the -l eveiu of the âdven**"" of which time is robbed, 

A stranger il cornes 
To us p thaï quickening word, 

The voice that moulds and makes human.” 

The poem does what it ays; Il tarif créâtes what it makes space for. But like 
the musician in Bosch's Gardm of Eartkfy Delighis, who is caught in his harp* 
his anus outstretched as though dead or passed oui, played by the song thaï seads 
him into eestasy, insane from being imprisoned in his instrument, that is, in the 
body of the voice of the other— the poet, loo, il robbed by lhat excess which 
names but reniai ns unnamable. In St. John of the Cross, the ütlle pastor (pas-* 
torcico) ble&sed by Love dimbs a tree, where he dies, inscribing the Loveras 
“trouble" in ils branches with his open arms: 

se ha eocumbrado 

sobre un ârbol do a brio sus brazos bellos 
y muerto se ha quedado asido de dk» 
el pecho del amor muy laetmdo.** 

This kind of poctry is not whaï the mystics say they “Write," aterm reserved 
for commen taries or treatises. It writes itself. |t was for a long time, up to St. 
Teresu, calied “the music of the angd"— an angel which “gives body to the 
advent of a meiwre/ 1 " ït arrives btjbre the hour of labor, “at the time of the 
rising dawn," 17 The “ntftoca calUdi" siïent muric T M cornes first. But from 
where? Kant spoke of the “rhapsodie beginning of ïhought.* 1 Here, the pesem 
engenders the possibility of existing (as other orotherwise). It begins. But even 
the beginning bas a beginning. Dame recourus that “rny longue moved of ils 
own accord,” and his verse arase like a musical air; he decided “to keep these 
words in mind and use them as a beginning" for a poem yet to corne, but which 
was already there in waiting ” St. John of the Cross say s that sometimes God 
would give him the words to his poems, and sometunes he would look for 
them, w laboring to foUow the track of the “given words. ” Therefore, he makes 
a distinction between the “canciones" and hi$ commentary (or “deciarad<5n*% 
which is, strictly speaking, the only thing he writes. While ail vriting U a de- 
mand for love, the “dichos de amor" in particular partake of an unexpected. 
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imexplainablc ' 'abondance and impefuousness.” Wiihout reason, the toomudt 
of A "plenundc" overffows the space in which it reveafs "What is es* 

plainable in it” (déclara) il only the ka$i of it» ot the effecl il produces in a 
punicular field (of language, of exchanges, of questions), thaï il, in a mode of 
writinggiving form lo oneof the possible ’meanings” generaied by the poem.* 1 
For Surin also, the poew ihat cornes 

I want to ron through the worfd 
And live the tife of a lost child* 1 

is not something wholly apart from prose Instcad— boni in the *'dungeon” in 
Bordeaux where this “madman” was imprisoned. jus) as St. John "s Càntico was 
boni in a prison in Toledo— it appears insidc prose, breaking it down inio frag- 
ments a round which text proliférâtes, 

Where, then, is lhe poem? Where, by itself, wiihout exportation, does it ob- 
lain lhe power "to produce love and affection in the soûl”?* 1 In whal sense is 
it mystical? Thèse three questions are answered in the writing of St. John of the 
Cross. 

For him, the “canciones” are of such "brcadth and plenty” tarçhum y 
copia ) thaï they “ïouch (toca: b uni and pénétrai e) everything.’ w An exce&s of 
lire, occurring at every possible mm in history, This abumtmaa is besl guarun- 
teed and mosi readable in the Scriptures, but it is not more real or efficient there 
thon il is in lhe poem, 77i<r wme abundancc 'louches” the poet today as touched 
the inspired writers of antiquity . There is certain! y not the same Outreh récogni- 
tion of both, bm they share the tome “impotence” to make that understood, 
except by usine ’ si range figures and similitudes,” Thus the poem cornes at thç 
same place at which the Scriptures speak (more exactly, it is the place where 
what is said in the Scriptures can ‘*be heard” [s'entendre])» but it does not enjoy 
the same sLatus. Il h as not been grantgd * Church alliance, so eveii if ihere are 
no internai différences, in order to interpret ùkc&rar) rhç poçm in the Church, 
in order to leach and comment on it, il is neveu: hetess ïleeessary for it to be 
“oonfirmed” by the “authority of the Divine Scriptures.”*® 

h » in the form of interprétation in a didactic situation thaï discourse is com- 
mined to memoty . that historical or instrtutional alterity. The poem as such does 
not dépend on it any more than thaï other space, the castle or ’ 'garde n of de- 
lîghb” St. Tçrcsa’s rCuders may "walk about in at any îime without asking 
leave” ofïhetrsuperiors. The poem has e radical autonomy , Did not St. [gnatius 
of Loyola, speaking in the third perso n of his own vivions, those unwriuen 
poems, say thaï “if there were no Scriptures to teach us these matlers of lhe 
faith» he would be rcsolved to die for them. only because of what he had 
Ken”?" Hîs is a more ambiguous staiement, since it présupposés thaï what he 
“saw” and the “trulhs” of the faith are the same. For SL. John of lhe Cross, 
on the other h and. lhe Christian exegesis of a poem or vision is an effect of writ- 
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ing and didaciics, and if jus; one of the traces and one of the "meamiigs" mode 
possible hy the "gtven words," 

These "canciones/* which arc in principe sep arable from their “déclara- 
cidn" (even though the évolution of the commenta ry is undoubudly associa ted 
with révisions of the CàttUco"), in addition seem lifce a love poem. Religbus 
ali usions are absent in their content: ail proper naines and référencés bave been 
purged t undermining the "Christian" realist illusion This indication of «Hat 
makes the poem poetic refers to the form of the “caociones," or more précisé! y , 
to their phonetïc body . Here, an organisation of <erotlc> meanmg serves as the 
support for an organisation of (musical) soumis™ The Cântico is written in the 
tradition of the cartiat en romançç ; using the rtiyttim of the tira stmtm (strophes 
of five verses, two with eleven feet, threc with sevtn), it abounds in rich rhyme 
patterns, internai assonance and phonie répétitions, aJl with in a structure trans- 
ferring the words. prono uns, and vefbs of lhe one (thee) to tfie other (me): a 
music of echoes and minor images in which the Amado is doubled. buish» ind 
retrie ves himself in the gaze and ad vent of the other*"— but which other? Saus- 
sure ‘ S anag ram mie and Ruwet's rule of parai le! ism— bothof which e&tablish the 
pnmacy of the signifier over the signified— hère seem to be confirmée! hy the 
play of nouns ("wound," “quest,” etc,), which shifô freeïy from one position 
to the other, thus destmying the stabiîity of the characters to whom they are 
attached- 

The poem— a cadenced répétition, “ générât ivç paUlogy 100 subtle gbssola* 
lia 101 — does not stop at deconstructing me&ning and makiitg it music: it is what 
allows the very production of meaning, The “taste for echoes' s awakened by the 
poem leads one ' k to seek a semanüc connection between cléments nothing butds 
together temanrirtlly"; 103 it makes possible the îndedtite prolongation of this 
semantkal rcscatch as an écho effect. It says nothing. It permtts say ing. For thaï 
reason, it is a true "beginning," It is a liherating $pace, where ycstenday's 
readers— but "we" also— can find speech. The "cancfones" dki not lay down 
a meanmg once and for ail; they created a place of origin for "love effeets/' 

In what sens© is this "convulsive beau r y," which i$ "erotk— veiled, expkwJ- 
ing— stable, magical— circumstantial, +1|<u also mystkal? If the musical secret of 
its efficacy is not answer enough, one could advance some tentative hypothèses: 
it is possible thaï the "mystical" charactor of the poem is located at the meeting 
point of the poetic and the religions; it could simpïy be the walk of the "god- 
dess" as she crosses (and loves) the Christian realm. What would be mysticaî, 
Lhen, is the disappea rance of the actors (the lover and the bved One, God and 
man) whereas the transactions hetween them prevail: "God and 1 are one in the 
transaction." 1 * 4 The "cane jones" inscribe the mo ventent of îhese transforma- 
tions of action and agony in the very words and characters they deprive both of 
meaning and a place to be. MysticaJ also would be the relation of the poem to 
the religions tradition whose siatements it présupposés, but uses in order to rnake 
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Lhem say the absence of whai they désignais- Il is by taking words seriously. 
a life and death game in the body of language. that the secret of what they give 
h lorn from thsm— and, as St. John of the Cross says in relation to the "holy 
dtattre» 11 to do thaï is to make them confess the secret of their "'impotence,” 
of whaï they canroot "give,” One more thing, peitiaps, is mystical: the establish- 
ment of a space where change serves as a foundation and saying loss is an other 
bcgmnmg Because h h always tess thaï what cornes ihrough it and allows a 
genes», the mystic pœm is connecte*! to the nothmg chat opens the future, the 
lime to corne, and, more preeisely, to that single work, " l Yahweh/ p which for- 
ever mate possible the self-naming of that which induces départ une, 1 * 



Chapter 7 

Surin's Melancholy 


Every biography organizes vestiges inîo a codèrent picture. It frames a fiction. 
Eut rafher than recounüng a mysticaJ, pathological "case hmory" from the 
Classical Age, I wouJd prçfer 10 présent a collage of diswmwcted facts and frag- 
ments of writing, a portrait in pièces. Jean -Joseph Surin made his appea rance 
on the seventeenth centuty scene like Dubuffet's Hour loupe, bearing the “tille” 
of madman— “that fine posy on his hat, which no one would ever want .” 1 

Surin was born Ln Bordeaux in 1600 and died there sixty-five years la ter. His 
family, originally of the mer chant class, had movtd up to join the noblesse de 
robe. His father t an honest and able rite m ber of the Bordeaux paxliamem, 
achieved modes! success, only to find ic undermined by a painfuJ, unavowed 
récognition of its insignifiance. His mother, on the otfoer h and, becanie active 
and üivaded the public domain, She was ubiquitous— phiîanthropbt, chureh- 
goer, frondeur, poSiiical figure, $he became in the end a Carmélite imn—a mosi 
privileged position to bave in the Counle r - Re formatio d urban world Whcn 
Surin, more titan slxty years old h emerged from his iinpri.541nn1.ent in despair to 
find imexpecied happiness, he could only compare his joy to an expérience he 
had at the âge of eight; to avoid the plague, he had heen sent to spend the autiimn 
in the eountry, and was “lefï ahne with a governess .' 1 In this cime long past, 
spent in a "wonderful place, " ‘in fear of xioone»" far from hismother, he had 
$een the open spaces of “freedom. ' 1 J À younger sister named Jeanne, a Carme! - 

Copyrijlil « Michel de Ceneau This chapter fini uppeared m “MâsocoÈiqiw et/ou mystique: J. 
J. Surir/’ tn Analytiques, ta. 2 (October 1971), pp, 55-4*. 


tü 
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île amazon who died at thirty*five "with the odor of sanclity," seems to hâve 
been fiscal 's. Jacqueline to sad-cyed d'Ânagnm, that Don Quixote of mysticism 
who joined the Jésuite but was soon aiter rejected, then praised by the Jansenists, 
an incongmous "madman of the Lord" amid the celebraled Colleges of the 
Society of Jésus. 

Surin, a brü liant Lntdlectual, wanted nothing to do wîth humamsi “reason.” 
which conceals vanily beneath ils efficacity. “ Pings," migraines,, paralyses, 
periods during which he was unable to read— varions languages of existential 
“despair"— inter nipted his studies and early endeavors. NevertheJess, he was 
sent to Loudun in Dcccmbcr of 1634, aller Urbain Grandie r, a parish pries! 
accu&ed of sorcery, had been bumed at the stake. 3 The pyre had failed to dose 
the cumin on the theater of demonic possession, Since they had already tiied 
fi re, they caüéd in the holy inv&lid. His c&sk was to exorcize and heal Jeanne 
des Ange»., the principal figure among the possessed. Surin knew thaï he was 
nut a saintly person. but one exiled from salvation. For three years folio wing, 
he expnesscd his anguish in the speciacular languagc of a diabolicat stmggle 
against God. To save the possessed, he offered to assume her burden of aliena- 
tion. Kierkegaard was later to analyse this “ satisfaction in suffering," in partic- 
ular, the melancholic satisfaction he says he found in "turning ail thé scom and 
mistreatment of the crowd on me." 4 They perfarmed a posil tonal chiasmus on 
the public stage of Loudun; the exorcist became the possessed. Thé discovery 
of the body of the other (Jeanne des Anges); die dramatisation of the body s 
othemess. tn the end. they accompanied htm from Loudun to be locked away 
in the infirmary of the Bordeaux College. He was p radical ly incapable of talk- 
ing, writing, walking, or controlling his "extravagances." 

"They gave me a brother to take eare of me and a et as m> superviser, , , . 
Allhough hé was a man of good enough ch ara c ter, my great extravagances 
would annoy him. . . . Oneday , , , he became so impatient . . . thaï he 
took a large, knotted cudgel and repeatedly hit me with Jt on the head. It ïs a 
wonder he did not fracture my skulJ . 1 knew he was going to beat me, and never» 
theless I did nothing to let him know my frame of mind. He also delivered at 
varions limes severaJ blows to my face, enough to leave it marked al) over with 
marks and black contusions, People who saw me asked wbat had happened. I 
said they were old war wounds. , , . 

In addition to his "ridiculous actions," Surin had "the thought" thaï he was 
"already condemned and rejeeted by God, T 1 Thaï, for him t was something quite 
different from fDfldba»: 

“This image will seem liké only a hollow thought to others, like a dream my 
mind made up, because the naturel, comtbon sensé upon which our faith is buüt 
bolsters us to such a degree againsf these things of the other life thaï, u soon 
as a man says he is damned, the others judge thaï it is only madness. But mad- 
ttess is ordinarily in the ideas someone conceives, and even more naturally iit Is 
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sofnetbtng Itke hypochondriacs hâve. They are ail the unie: one will say he is 
an idiot, anothcr will say he is a cardinal. These idèas are Legitimateiy held lo- 
be riiad. But what Father [Surin] said was not like thaï ’* Surin quotes mystics 
to prove his point: “TOi is not tnidness, but extrême sufifering in the spirit." 

The distinction Surin makes between “extravagances'' and “suffenng'' does 
not exclude their coexistence. Ail il dœs is to distinguish the “thought” of being 
damned front a mad “idea" According to seventeentli century conceptions, an 
individus! with melancholic or hypochondriacal madness persisientîy combines 
an image (an “idea” or “dream" which is in itself neithcr trie nor false) with 
an affirmative judgmem (“I am" the thing I imagine or dream).’ The madness 
consista in the lenacity of the judgmeni and the îogicai conclusions the mebn- 
cholic draws From it. But with the conviction of being damned» something quite 
different is at play ; it cou ce rus consckvusness ilself, eonsciousness as softiething 
exchuied from the reai< thrown outside it, kepï at a distance, a étranger to the 
world of the signified. Or, in the langutge of religion, something set ont on the 
doomep of the real, of God* abandoned and rejected by Him Of course, extst- 
ing as refuse in this way, living in a fallen State, still allowsthe subject to reireat 
into an “înierior' 1 whcrc knowledge of the worid grows as one’s own being falls 
into decay. In the unfolding of “Melancholia," which during the Renaissance 
was a characteristk of genms, die lotalizaïion of the observed coinddefc with the 
nothingness of the observer. At this extreme* what is in question is the very dis- 
course which consciousness produces— a dise ourse houmted front the real,. aJb- 
solute, unbound, and redueed to being nothmg in ail that à speaks of. From thi& 
point of view, the (taought of damnation is the élucidation and agony of the exclu- 
sion from which the subjecl's foculty of speech originated- TThus Surin writes* 
“in his couse iousness he did not judge it mad to believe he was damned^' 1 The 
“thought"* of damnation is less the objecî of his affirmation and certainty than 
its motivation. It produces the “beëef* ratfwr than being produced by it: it is 
what pats conscbusness in the position of not being being, and thus— milice the 
Suprême Being is a Will— of being deüberatdy extommunicaied by il. 

But as long as cotise iousness is aîive, in an animale body t it still inhabite, 
iliegally, the Land from which it wasdriven, It is disobeying the “order of God'* 
which excluded it. ”1 aiso believed that this Law of God was hurrying me to 
présent myself in hell. 1 h ad such an impetucHM wlsh to kiü myself that anytime 
t came upon a well as 1 was going abng the mad i would run four or fivc steps 
to hurl myself into it. . , * When ï was at rest, in my mom or in my bed, 1 
would alwuys be thinking of ways of getîàng oui and throwing mvself into the 
water, or into a well, or ont the window, so that the justice of God would be 
doue. 1 often weni during the night and stood by the Windows facimg the Street» 
wanting my body to be found die nexl moming on the paving stores. ... I 
would gel up during the night to get knives to eut my ibroat. , , . At least a 
hundred limes I went from my room lo the sacristy to hang myself behind die 
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tabernacle of lhe Ëlessed Sacrament, and my joy would be lo be found there 
hiartgïiîg.”* Whosc eye would expérience this joy when il gazed tipon the body 
from which Surin had beos exiled? 

The transition front wi&h to action took place on May 17, 1645, al Saint- 
Macaire, a stnall résidence perched high atep the batiks of the Garonne River. 
He Jiad been taken there by the Jésuite of Bordeaux sü he would be "removed 
froni the world's view.” On thaï day, “as he entered (lus room), he nw that 
the window was open, He «eut up to it and, after con&iderîng the précipice, for 
which he had suc h a furious instinctive attraction, he withdncw to the tniddlc of 
the room, stül facing the window. There, he Lest. ail con&ciousness and suddenly, 
as though as] ce p and unable to sec whal he was doiitg, he hurled himsdf out the 
window and wa$ thrown to the g round thirty feeî from the hase of the walh right 
at the waier's edge, clad in his robe, with slippers on his feet and his cap on 
his head. The po polar account is that he fell on the rocks and rolled to the river's 
edge, prevemted from fatîing into the water by a seuil willow that bécarre 
wedged belween his legs. Wben he fell, he broke his thigh bone, high up near 
the bip 

The poems Surin wrote during this period of his confinement were inspires! 
by tire act of “hurling oneself”: 

I want to run through the world ,. 

And live the Life of a Losl child; 

I hâve caught the humer of a vagabond soûl, 

After scattering ail my goods, 

II is o ne to me whçther I Ifvc or 1 die. 

Ail thaï I ask is for love to remain with me,” 

The poctn adopte the form of a trace] account or legend t with progressive 
stages “tesling" the caliber of the hero and illustrating his qualifies. But hcre 
the triumphs hâve lurned into lasses; stanza by stanza, the ‘T* fin this case the 
hero) is gradually divesterî of the physicai* inteltectita), and moral attributes each 
successive épisode is suppoæd to confer upon bon. The stoiy* instead of show- 
«ring the main character with prédira tes, sirips them away ; the hero is hollowed 
out. The pociii moves toward the “fominaae shipwreck” thaï constituas the 
stibjeçt— sepamted from ail predkates—through a procès» in which eveiy pos- 
sible good is lost or rejected. The narration tums the ‘T’’ into an empty spaee* 
which the last stanza theo fills with a wortby itame, the signifier of the oüier— the 
name of Jésus; 

My only remaining wish is to imitait the madness 
of Jésus, wbo one day on the cross, 

For his pleasure t k>st both his honor and his Life, 

Rehnqusshing ail to save his love. 
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ît is one lo me whether 1 live or J die. 

Ail thaï I ask is for love lo Femain with me. 1 ® 

The “pleasure" of Josiïig (oneself) is perhaps whal inrtlated the proce&s, 
mnrked by alternating perîods of exaltation and dépréssion, which âiiowed Surin 
slowly to regain his faculties, beginning in 1647-1648, In 1655, he was still per- 
suaded thaï he was damned and “expdled from ML good”: but il was in thaï y car 
that the encounter he crédits with his "cure* 1 took place. Without kctiiring, the 
priest who came to lake Ms confession ' "lold me that he had grtat compassion 
for me, but that he h ad to tell me his secret; I am not,* he said, ‘a imn who 
has révélations or puts rnuch faîth in instincts, Nevertheless, 1 mtist tell you that 
J hâve oftett had the impression, coming DOrtbcr from my imagination nor front 
my own sensés, that before you die our Lord will hâve the mercy to let you see 
that you are mistaken . . . and I hope that you die in peace,* These words h ad 
a strojig impression on me. ' Afteï the priest lefî, l ‘I pondered whether it was 
actuaJIy possible that our Lord could hâve mercy on me. . . . Théo I heard in 
my heart thèse vital words pronounced by our Lord . . . : ‘Yes, it is possible!" 
These words, spokeit inside me, gave my soûl lift and revjved it,"" 1 ® A mu tua) 
alteration, an "impression 1 ' made by ont person on another, tous Jbnns a crack 
in the sysiem: "Maybe T am noi damned- 1 ’** 

It was the year before (1654) that Surin, unablc to Write, dictated to a cooper- 
ative friend who came to visit him at the infirmaiy his most cclebrated work, 
the Catéchisme spirituel - It comprises three volumes, ail of which he composed 
in his head whîle awahing the precious sessions his scribe would grant hlm. He 
emerges from his “dungeon," ,# If ït is a question uftrajtsmittmg words of love 
on jour behalf, I will go, O my King, with the golden trampet and stand ul the 
cerner of the public square, , . . " u This “expansion" T was followjng the 
preceding “narrowing," In 1655, in solitude, he wrote (agai.ii in his head) four 
volumes of the Dialogues spirituels. One day when his friend was laie for their 
writing session he felt "a heated desire to produce my thoughts," and “ont of 
impatience, I picked up the pen and acted as though I were g oing to Write. I had 
wrilten ne.xl to nothing in over eighteen years. But in this heated State, it hap- 
pened that two or three pages were written, though the letten were so oonfiised 
they hardly seemed humait, Àfter that, I continue^ to write «very day for a 
mornh . ’ 1 14 His h and begtns to move across the paper. The “in ténor" fîmfc an 
"outlet" allowing it lo escape its confinement, The excluded becomes embodied 
and appears on the outside, 

His texte went into circulation at the same lime as their author began to stir. 
The Ç&téckisine spirituel was published in 1657. The distribution of his letters 
and manuscript writings proceeded M too fast a pace for the lüdüg of the Jesuk 
“party/ T which was troubled by their popuhrity. They traveled to pans foreign 
or hostile to Surin 's home institution: to Jansenist cire les, for example (they 
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were fond of his evangdicaJ phüosophy p machin g withdrawal fram the wodd 
seductive), and even io China, Hobbling along with the mark of despair branded 
on his haunch, Surin would thencefoith speak, write. and work in suspicion, 
though with a feeling of kk peac« kT bringirig fhe chikfs intense but transitoryjoys 
back io an aging main to stay. “These are not thc only thmgs thaï cm make a 
man take pen in h and, or ncgotiate and ipeak; it can corne about from pure 
jo>- - . , Divine love bas ils serious uses* in w*r or peace: it bas ils tasks and 
many worthy occupations callïng the friends of God and bis fai th fui servant*. 
But beyond that» il ha s its gantes. its comédies, ils fine pfeasures, ils beautiful 
promenades, rts fines answering tothe artificial fines of principk. It has its music 
and sangs of thc mind- It h&s its bâtis, its dances, , . , " lT 

Throyghout this period, from December 1634 to February 1665, there devel- 
oped an astoni$hing body of “cortespondenee'' between Surin and Jeanne des 
Anges. Jeanne des Anges, the star of the possessed of Loudun. had gone on to 
become a prophètes* beading a spiritual net work, and even became a necro 
mancer who was consulté in the name of the angel and départ ed souls who 
spoke to ber. Even though Surin had misgivings about her “setting up sbop” 
with her Angel and ruzming ‘ something akïn to an ageticy for fmding oui what 
to do,' - 11 she was still “the only perso n in whom I hâve enough confidence to 
tell , . . my deepest thoughts" 1 * Her dealh marks the end of a language; #, 1 
will ne ver communicant with anyone like ï did with her" J0 An exchange of 
bodies at Loudtm (one possessed person took the place of the olher) h ad led to 
an interchange of words; thaï, exchange is whaf made iï possible for the other 
to woundtopen Surin' s soEitaiy 'interioT.'' creating. by me an s of this bodily 
alteration t the possibilily of a dialogue. 


The Signifier, or the Body in Excess 

Two scenes described in Science expérimentale allow us to darify the status of 
the body and of the signifier. In the first, “* love-fiUed attraction of the heart" 
draws lhe patient to his window to view from above the procession of the 
Blessed Sac rament through the streets of Bordeaux, This scopie drive b 
fhwaited by the “deep terror" and “frigh" Surin feels the moment he “lays 
eyes“ on the love objecta it “seemed to me thaï an operation occurred in my 
mind. fuziciioning as intellectual vision, in whkh [ though! l saw Jésus Christ 
in the Eucharisl, in the fonm of an armed man thrawing thundertolts at me " 
The “attraction'" thaï “makes one look’* meets an angry gaze which strikes it 
with îightning. 31 The tangible ohject with in the field of love suddenly becomes 
a Viewer who, rising up from the back of the pkture (as in certain paintings), 
towers above the ontooker, and in a fury transforms him into something jvav, n 
Then Surin “falls” and fiées, “saving myself from the présence of this terrible 
God" The “pre -existence of a gale" 14 surprises him and tums thc fanhshed 
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voyeur (he was devouring the procession with bis eyes) into the objecl exeluded 
from the view of the Other, whose autonomy is represented by tfcose cyes armed 
with anger. 

u lflCeDecüta] vision” refers to a thought (“I thought I mw"), An art of know- 
ing and/or a hallucination discloses, in the seen, the opposite of what was ex- 
pected , Th us, in fantasy t things prove to be the mahors of operations, of which 
îhey are normally belle ved to be the objccts. A treubluig instability interveoes 
mid-way betwcen the expectation thaï frames what one sees and the thought {or 
l 'operation of the mirai”) thai slows the object to become the subject of an 
action again (prompting it to burst ont of its frame)— between seemg (which 
dominâtes things) and the impression ofseehg (which gives thiûgs the migteal 
ahility to act as a subject, iitiposing relations of power on another subject). Thls 
instability, in fact, b rings the epistemoiogy of the Classica] Age into fbcus— h 
was caught beiween the world of sorcery and the objectified world What is 
seeing? Surin stresses the ” terrible” exteriority of the Other. He stands by what 
be thmks he saw, 

The expérience in the second scène» which was ofeen repcated (as was the 
first) , seems to be the opposite of the previous one: it Ut volves thé certitude 
(“without error”) of an intemalimion of exteriority through the sense of teste. 
Surin, speaking of hi$ sensation of the bread and win« of the EucharisL says thaï 
“although it is total ly contrary to what the schoïastics and philosopher* say 
. . . my longue sensés God and testes God just as it testes a grape or aprieot 
or melon,” He detccts the “bodily teste"* of i+ a being who is obviouily noue 
other than God”— not quai mes, but lhe ‘"substance” of God , 24 Thls "'feeling,'* 
which he experienced only when he was ÎLL , establishes an opposition between 
sight and teste. The being he sees rejects hou and sirikes huit with lighming; the 
being he testes it inride him and '"restores” him. The se ""delighte,” L ‘treaU,” 
and “tasty inorsels” do not just place in question the exaltations which folio w 
the mebnchoiic's dépressive épisodes; lhe y bave the force of somethrng “ex- 
traordinaiy,” ‘supematural,” orecstatic. This sensation, Itketfic drug addiets, 
pulls Surin oui of himself through the touch of the other. It is thus the reverse 
of the first scene, where he is Jeft to himself, rejerted by the other. The same 
break separating the being- the re of the body from the signifier of îhe other is 
reproductif once in the register of sight {die organ of the distant) and once in 
the register of teste (the organ of the near}, Everything pointe to the conclusion 
thaï the différence between the two scenes lies in the fart that with sight the 
séparation in volves an exteriority to the other, while with teste it is a question 
of an exteriority to self. 

Surin 1 s sénse of teste is also an eroticism of die longue; it esterais to tactile 
perceptions. He spçak$ of “a sensation of teste and of the intentai membranes 
of the palate and stomach” He is nm referring to the act of eating, which occu- 
pies an importent place in the Christian conception of the Eudiarist; he is there- 
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fore m rtferring to a social» Symbol ic (ecdesial) rite securing lis participants' 
alliance wiih God* but to a subjective set of ktmmng which (Mnftdi tbe rite (and 
can be subslituted for il)* gives certitude, and is erotie in form. This expérience 
of the mouth and nmcous membranes gives the communion a guarantee similar 
10 the one. in Descartes, whidi the blindman's touch pro vides ihe incertain 
perception of the siglued, The fact that these intimaie palpations and “touches*' 
revea! the "divine being" as samedi ing “potable," like a kind of élixir athypo- 
crax,™ is in kceping with the view, widely held, in the firsi half of the seven- 
teenfh century (including Descanes 11 )» that the uni verse was malléable and fluid , 
composée!, of “hquors." Also dmracteristic is that the '"internai membranes'* 
constituiez within fhe bod>\ beaches totiched by fluidity The interior» also» bas 
shores “touched" by a distant sea. Thebody, like lhe world ïtself in Iules Verne 
(in Joumey to the Cerner of the Eanfc), is hollow. ït is a cave inhabited by the 
“snares of the belly" {Groddeck}. The entire body tsa “mouth, " T Il has internai 
shorelines thaï “kiss," in delicious nodulations, the appraaches oflhe odw» r 
The prohlem is that there exists— and this is what is essential for Surin— sonie- 
thing which does not décrive. 

The thfQotogical discourse of the seventeenth century sheds light on the forai 
and the fonction of this certitude, 1 will mention one fondamental characieristic. 
Gçkham* the modemisi, the tncepior as he was caJled. pioneered the notion, 
which gained general curnency in theologians* opinion, that divine power is 
foreign to any theoLogical or metaphysical System of rationality . One day, God 
ma y will salvatkm and, the next, the annihilation of an entire nation. Dur reason 
has no stable connection with bis decisions. Even as he deckred lhat the “prose 
of the world' "—that is, the reodability of the world as a meaningfu) discourse— 
had fallen into ruin, the Inceptor could already pinpoint its historical consé- 
quences (or causes): the prolifération of singular and absurd expenences, and 
the reen forcement of institutional and dogmatic powers. The majority of mystics 
dwdl tn lhe vicinity of those ruins. Coitpled with this nominal ism. are a variety 
of sensuaî andfor spiritual empirical Systems (only the singular is recognized) 
and, on lhe other hand, the “positive" théologies devcloping the “ideas" of 
■Mhorittd ïeviis (bihlical» conctliar, or patrislic) with lhe goal of preservîng ail 
of their conter», even though nothing in thaï content could aid in finding in the 
tnith 

F rom a logical point of view* Ockham's central formulation, the potentiel 
absoluta. combines two propositions thaï are in themsdves incompatible: 1) 
meanïng exists; 2) tt is unthmkable. This power* unbouttd {ab-solute) from ail 
knowing and vendiction, is still held to be “God," but now nothing more Üian 
that can be said about it. God has ceased to be a signifiée!» becoming purely a 
signifier* the mark of a trutb henceforffi absent front discourse, the graph to 
which any fonce troobling lhe order of our reason can be ascribed. the mecha- 
nism that catapulta our conceptions and expériences beyond their normal 
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bounds, Basically, Surin takes thïs iogic to ils extrême, while lhe politics of 
institutions and positive Systems of knowledge— which art for him irrdevant— 
compensât? for its effort. 

For anyone seeking interior certitude:, ail îhat remainç, in the absence of 
truth, j$ the relation between force and the singular. Just as damnation was the 
existent ial enaciment of the "potentia absolu ta"— a way of being expelled from 
God's reason while at the same time m aima in in g ont' s exteriority in the form 
of a will— singular and e rôtie knowing which "resiores" being istheonly outlet 
ieft open for Surin by the System he leads te ils final conclusions. The more 
singular, or “extraordinary,” il k, the more Cormncing it is, to the extent thaï 
the "touch" imprints a force reason cannoi know. Ail knowledge is erotic— due 
to the terri fying, or delicious, change thaï turas the body itself Info an incompré- 
hensible [méconnaissable] realm, rende ne d unreadable by The intervention of The 
unkiwwn, This mad expérience is not uncormccted to lhe sensible theory, cur- 
reni at Port-Royal from Barcos to Sacy, which held timt "darkness 1 ’ and "dis- 
orders" are the mark of the Spirit in the biblical text, the index of a poetic 
energy that agitâtes discourse by emotîonally moving the reader. 14 For Port- 
Royal, lhe text is the place of this meaningless thing that frightens or seduces 
by its "touching"; for Surin il is the body, 

Et should be added that Surin 's madness, wheîher it adopes the Figure of 
damnation or that of taste, has lhe final effect of emphasking the body itself. 
With an input of too Unie or too much meanîng, The body produces a surplus. 
Excluded or caressed, ils position is outside absolute will. The excess of hâte 
or love which exiles Surin, first from the ocher, then from himself, rende rs the 
relation to the body ex-orbitant by dtminishing or destmying the locus proprius 
[le propre ] , An eestasy construites the 'T' by the loss of the ego~ii k an *T* 
carried to incandescence, in finité, because the other is not a p&fîicular, but only 
the signifier of a fore ver tmlocalizable, in-fmite exteriority. In other words, the 
impossibility of a Iknited meaning, or the rejeçtion of a circumscribed appropri- 
ation» valorizes the emptied place where the certitude of being excluded or 
altered by the other arises— the certitude of being not-thee and not-me, end* 
Icssly, The * 4 1" Is ccrtified by its own alienation. 

Damnation can also be interpreted in tenus of the distinction between Étale- 
ments and the a et of utterance. It is the exile of the speaker from lhe realm of 
verisimilitude» from the System of State ments rransmitted as True (or false). 
Damnation places the speaking suhjccT outside langüage» for no other reason 
than that an absolute wiü wills it w T and not in accordance with a just command. 
Damnation is itself a part of whal organises mystic discourse on the basis of this 
bracketing* this ob-scene hole or excommunication, Essential]) , for the mystic 
(and this also applies lo praphets and men of inspiration), the probtem is not so 
much to know whether the statements that hâve been haoded down are true or 
FaLse (and thus subject to the human judgment that sorts Chem out), but rather 
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to know if somconc is addressing someone else through them, and if so, who 
it ïsr thaï is speaking, The se two strategie questions treated in mystic l itéra tu re 
aiso take lhe Forni of démonstratives: o ri son (prayer) and "spiritual guidance* 1 
(the dialogue between master and student, and more generally, between believ- 
ers). In other words, the mystic asks: Does God address man T and vice versa? 
md, h tbere an utterative c on tract among bel ie vers? Those questions concern 
the speedi act. To St, John of lhe Cross, the Spirit is H, el que habla," The 
speaker;** utterance is what is actuated in language, or out of language» in an y 
case as distinct from it. In this mystic région, ail thaï matters is invocatiû, audi- 
tw, conversât, iraiar con Dios , dc, w 

Damnation exaggerates the break thaï estabiished the distinction between 
statement and utterance. It places the errtire body of statements between brack- 
ets, as something irrelevam, and only retains the (interrupted) relation between 
the iwo intedocutors, Ail that remains is lhe encounter of two incomprehensibly 
opposed subjects, or, what cornes to the same thing, of two subjects tied together 
by a dark fury which remains for them the trace of a lost common baguage. 
The two of them are ail thaï is left, and they are only hdd together by what di- 
vides them— the “anger" of one and lhe "hâte* 1 the other feds for Jésus, who 
was God 1 s "Favorite. " Jl À fiight to the death» in which the Strong (God) prevaüs 
o ver the weak (Surin) and arbitrarily favors a third (Jésus). Ât about the same 
lime that Surin was writing» Jacob Bœhme (1575-1624). although noî person- 
ally a ca&uafty of this war. identifiée! its battleground as God himself: in the 
Begiitning, was WiLl-Desire, the shadowy rage of the Father against the dis- 
obediem Son amtdst a circulation of Death (the Spirit). Jî God créâtes himself 
ont of anger, or pure différence, the Absoiute . His mute baille against another— 
a struggle lacking a Logos— is thus what engenders Him. 

]f instead of fighthtg lhe Father* s fury the son admits defeat. then he is in the 
position ofbeing damned: this is the case with Surin, except that he continues 
to mark his différence with the "hâte" and "horrible jealousies" that "so natur- 
ally'* corne "from himself " Surin, like Boehme, présents the blind and instinc- 
tive rébellion of a son to his father, but bis ouilandish stniggle runs counter to 
die discourse of reason, which demanda subsemence to the incompréhensible 
de crées of the Àbsolute. Thus Surin becomes the other of the Other. 

On the Name and Wiitlng 

The ftame, then, is what organises the entire expérience, and mystic writing fol- 
Jows from it, We will discuss First the status, then the functioning, of the name 
With damnation— the "impossible hypolhesis" which, up to Fénelon, was 
appraachcd in the conte xt of "pure* 1 and dî&inierested lave ("suppose I am 
dainned, ï wotdd love Hlm no less")— the name of God is pkeed in the position 
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of being unthmkabk and auïhorizmg at ooe and the same tune . il is ail the more 
authoriziog prcciaely because ît is ilseif authorized by no reasoii or System of 
thought. Therefore, il is not the expérience thaï quarante es the existence of God: 
God, on the contrary, guarantees. the expérience” The name is authoriied by 
noîhjng , For that reason, ils status is poetic— if Edmond Jabës is correct in say- 
ing that poetry is what nothing authorizes. 

Il is important to add, however, that the status of the name protecu a tram- 
mitted position . It maintains the authorily of the religions institution and . more 
radically , préserves an indefinite reserve of meaning précisé] y at the point where 
it c cases to be thmkabk, With the aid of this naine» the meaningkss can always 
be overcome, forlhere is, there must be, somewhere (God) some meaning from 
which we are excluded or which escapes us. That is where the "shrewdness'* 
of which Julia Kristeva speaks cornes in, Perhaps the problem is not that there 
existe, lodged in language. an index of something that does not éecdve (there 
is no thought or discourse that does not firtd it necessaiy to postdate oü&, if only 
by assigning that rôle to writing it&elf), The problem is radier that the index (the 
wond “God”) is Located exacily where a System of thought defining an order 
was suticulated. The problem is that the authorizîng name remains where 
thought was. It remains cngraved there, on the ruins of ait order of discouree. 
As a conséquence, this unthinkable relie of a System of thought is ïn constant 
danger of being fetishked as the substitutc for a loss and/or absence; “I know, 
I know, but srill . , . '*** 

In the mystic expérience, the name has two fonctions. In order to clarify the 
distinction between them, I will draw examples (admittedly in too s un mary a 
fashion) ftom St, John of the Cross and Surin, even though their writing also 
évincés the interconnections between the two operations. In the first, the name 
of God consiandy reintroduces somethîng other a round the borders of every 
System of knowledge and cvery pleasure Ijomssancel , It is a mechanism of 
exteriority, an “open sesame*' working ïnside meaning, moving outward in 
relation to ail cognitive or affective States. It is a principle of traveL Something 
akin to the Lover 's répétition of the phrase be addresses to the Shulamïte in the 
Song of Soîomon (2.17): “flee away”— Leave, Likewise, the Âscent of Mowu 
Carme! sends the hierarchical order of Systems of knowledge and pleasures on 
an endless voyage, entïrely by the force of a "something else again”: “This is 
not h. There is something other. 1 ' “God” is atool of dissuasion in every place, 
npassword. It makes thixigs pass, It dis- places, it is a “short word , . . of one 
syllahle,” “the shortest possible word” (God or Love, “choose which you Uke, 
or perhaps some other"); it is an operative signifier, a fan ftmctioning as the 
lapsus or raptus the Cloud of Unknowing recommends for use. 3 * 

For Surin also, God is first a password; but another, somerimes ex-orbitant. 
function of the name is more noticeablc in his writing than in St. John of the 
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Cross". The name h as the power 10 cons f ruct a body. It embodies. This second 
fonction has doubtlessheen at lhe principleof Christian tradition from thebegin- 
fiihg. Unlikc Judaism, Christ ianhy founded a discours* (the evangelical Logos) 
whkh offers "consolation” for the loss of the body. The Name replaces the 
body. The Pentecost* the birlh of a message that is mot bound to a place, was 
substitutcd for the lost being-lhere of Jésus, It established a lost-body discourse. 
But then it was necessary for the Name ta construct a world: it h ad to create 
a Bible (a corpus, a totalisation), a Church (a social body of meaning), and an 
ontology (a universal administration of beipg). The progression was from the 
Name— arising mit of lhe nothing whieh the body h ad become— to writing, which 
was in lum destined to redcftne and con&titute lus ton* - Leaving asïde thèse 
general ization s on the Christian paradigxn, the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
mystics. and partie nlarly Surin, seem to represent a variation on the paradigm. 
transposed to the individuel lcvel. The name given to lhe child is the démonstra- 
tive for his body to be construtfed. As in Surin s porm on the Lost child , a sériés 
of déductions is necessary to deprive being-there of ils attribut es. in order for 
a name to occupy its emptied place and create a body in and of itself [un corps 
propre] . There are thus three steps in this schéma: a body in excess (de&tined 
to pas* away), a Name (a "nofhing" that authorizes, a "fable" thaï incites 
speech), and an added discourse (a body that is pmduced, a body of writing). 

This body inferred from a name evokes the body Schreber modeled on the 
name he had received— Luder, whore and putréfaction. President Schreber pro- 
duced a female* disseminated body for himself* a body thaï engendered and 
proliferated unmterruptedly until it becamç a worîd- It created itself to Ht its 
dame- It became ils name incarnate, Lutter,** This act of nomination gave him 
an idenlity that was ail the more strict and total izüig due to the fact that the tin lest 
crack in that féminine cosmology huiit upon the name wotild précipitât e a disas- 
ter, lhe "end of the world,” Surin also identifted with the name that lumed him 
inlo o ne of the ' 'damned” (the Word look on body). He lent performative force 
to thaï label (the word did what it named); he threw the lost object that he was 
o ut the window. But with him, there is always an exieriority mamtained by the 
name of the other (God), whkh créâtes an unbridgeable gap, By virtue of a 
"loss" that is sometimes the fact of "despair,” other ttmes "for His pleasure, ” 
Surin has to be, in tum, he who is called “damned” (the rejected son) and he 
who is aiited the "Chosen One” (Jésus); this vacillation dœs not change the 
fact that he is overpowered by a deictic or démonstrative clcment (it could be 
any proper name) that is directed at or désignâtes him, That is where the function 
of the name as a password enfers in. 

This hrings us back to the question of writing, in relation to the pœm. We 
can discern in myslic writing the intersection of the two fonctions of the nanie 
ouüined above. In its capacity as something that effecis a passage, the name 
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traces in langmige the principlcof iis exile, and üiis workofthe "somethingelsc 
again" is as interminable as language Hself. We are ne ver donc passing on, as 
long as we hâve the force. As In the previously cited poem, writing is the resuit 
of ihis “race," which is ever a because no step atong lhe way is it , If 

we designate the stages of "loss," as Ai, Ai, . « , A Jh etc,, and if we use Û 
to designate, not an y terni of the sériés, but thaï in the name of which the passage 
from Af to A**i, etc, is made, mé thaï which outside the sériés altos thaï pas- 
sage, we then hâve the following formula tu express cach stage: 

A, = not Q 

There is no possibility of ftnding a resting point al A*, or ait A«a, etc . Each lime, 
"this is rot il," Thaï means thaï: 

A. ,i — ■ not A, j 

This State is there fore non-identical to itself, H is undermined witbout hs know- 
ing il by a send-back to sa me other. Using lhe categories of the Logique of Port- 
Royal . we could lise sa y that every "substantive or ab&olute lerm' r in sonie way 
becomes adjectival . Uansformed into a "modeof being" m a "modified th Lng , ’ ’ 
by virtoe of its relation to an "absolute." w This “absolute" doea no < "subsist 
by itsdf/ tM it is off-stage. tt is a narre. lt is not something that "lemains" (like 
a substance) or "holds together" (like a symbol), but someihing that induces a 
deparmre. Mfysïic writing is this adjectival ion of laitguage, h narrativités an 
endless exodus of discourse, It is the discourse of the drift of discourse effected 
by atylûtic procedures (metaphor, oxymoron, etc ), and its focal point is the 
neirher . . . rwr. Thus we hâve the following "sonjg" written by Surin: 

Félicitons death, felicitous tomb, 

Of this lover in love absorbed, 

Who now sees neilher grâce nor nature 
But only the abyss into which he has fallen, 

It b one to me whether I ive or I die , . , ** 

Lang nage becomçs “mystical" when il is transformée! into a " manne r of 
speaking" (modus loquendi is what die mystics called it)— this cornes aemss in 
the Logique of Pon- Royal. where wonds meant to signify a "manner" are 
ternned "adjectives." It is the endless, multifold adjectlve of a single substan- 
tive, which is noue other than a passing namc, a "démonstrative" signifier, the 
"short" opérative word that impels and inspires the writing- expérience of the 
Cloud of Unknowing. 

ïn this way T the narre is embodied, It becomes writing. It finds a place where 
the labor of loss produces a locus proprius \un propre] and builds itself a being- 
there. This no longer coutitutes a suicide, a called for extermination, but the 
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positivity of a discoure: firsl the poein* then the tltciated. tredi^, then due 
cxodus of thv hand moviqg across the paper, An “outleK 11 as Surin called if— 
not the one thM consista in going oui lhe wïndow. but the one thaï créâtes, the 
possibilité of space and passage. Â work ofthe ttasne is thus composed, a hody 
and a symbolic place for tbe question of üw subjcct. When he mâches ihis point, 
Surin should be able to walk agaut , which is in fact what happcncd. Towns will 
now be the page upon which he inscribes the labor of the name— where U is 
produced in the form of déplacements. métaphorisa tiens, or transports of those 
dogmatized places, as adjeeû valions of ihose substanïialized languages. Front 
this perspective, wriiing is simuîraneously the opening of passageways and the 
construction of a body. 


On Mad Love and Laughter 

Love is indeed at the heart of Suriné poetry (even if we disregard the “note to 
the Reader " whkh serves as a préfacé 10 the 1731 édition of the Cantiques 
spirituels: it is not toy Surin's hand, but représente a inove to bring his H Spiritual 
Airs" bock to the fold and canonize theni as “expressions of piety"). On one 
level, to love is to die of pleasure, it is a “mad ,s linkage befween “loss" and 
"pleasure." Thus Jésus, in Surin's song. 

For his pleasure, lost both his honor and bis life 
Relinquishing ail to save his love. 

But the fonn of this “wild” love is “‘neitheroïie nor the othet ; neither grâce 
nor nature,” “neither the océan deep nor the shore,” ne il ber the “depth” of 
paradise nor the “hollow” of Hell t etc. "Neither one nor the other’" is the logi- 
cal opposite of “both,” but that is whaï h surreptitiously tums into. In any case., 
it is the négative mode characterizing the place tan which positivity is ex- 
cluded. The neither . . . nor consûtutes an inter spsee». a zwisçhenraum , the 
converse équivalent of a position thaï overcomes différence. It is a retura to the 
one fit is one to me . . . * ), a mystic move if ever there was one; but the 
one is not total feing or substantial , It appears in the mode of a shift* as someîhing 
extra (an cxcess) or odded (a passage) that eonstitutes a h oie fabyss”) in ex- 
périence and bas no other possible positive formulation îhan lhe neisher . . . 
nor, which is to say + the form of the neufral. or indifférence : 

At ail evil , 1 now only Uugh 
I am free from fear and desire. 

If the hest or lhe woret is required, 

I defer to whomever would choose. 

It is une to me whether I live or I die. 

AU that 1 ash is for love to remain with me. 
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Pcrhaps Surin’s /awgb is équivalents iht lt pleasureofbeïug Thine *' 1 M I now 
orviy Jaugh al k.” This hardi y seems Christian; in Chnstumhy , the ‘*wkked + ' 
laugh, but he who laughs last laughs best, The Greek gods kugh, Suit for Surin 
the laugh is the work of the other in the ianguage of positive Systems— or of the 
nanie. ïi restores the indiminabie distance between tfoe oiher and ail '‘gond” or 
“«vil.*' ït is ai the same finie the movement of love and the movement of îœs. 



Part III 

Nineteenth-Century Exotidsms 



Chapter 8 

The Beauty of the Dead: 

Nisard 

Written in collaboration with Dominique Julia 
and Jacques Revel 


No one agréés volurtiarily to be buried olive, md the spkndor of 
the tomb does nothîng to make the sojoum more wh&les&me, 

—Charles Nisard 


“Popuiaf culture “ présupposés an unavowed operation.’ Bcfore being studied, 
it had to be censored. Only after its danger had been eliminated did il bewcne 
an object of interest . The birth of stndies devoted to Street I itérât urc (the inaugu- 
rai book h Nisard + $, pubiished in 1854) U lied to the social censorship of their 
object. Thcy dcveîoped oui of “a sensible plan ‘ t conçeivcd by the police. Ai the 
origin of this socmific curta&ity, a politisai répression: the élimination ofbook- 
lets judged “subversive* 1 or "immoral/* This is only one aspect of the problem, 
but it ruîses a question of more general concern. 

In the Beginning, a. Death 

The studies devoted to this form of literaïwe were made possible by the aet of 
removmg it from the pepple's reach and reserving it foc the use of scholars and 
amateurs. Thercfcre it is not al aJÎ surprising thaï Street lite rature is judgcd by 

Copyright e Ohrisaww (tourgn» Th» cfuptcr was origiruüh pubïsshcd « "La beauffié du mon* 4 
I Chapter 3), in La culture m ptuhet, 2nd cd M ierie» 1W18 fFira: U.G.E., 1980), pp. 49-10, «d 

IS rrprintcd wilh pcrmwiMXI of ChriUùn 
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these groups to be "disappearing,” thaï they then go about presCTving ruins, or 
that they sec in it the tranquility of something preceding hisiory, the horizon of 
nature, or para dise lost Sciemific interest no longer understands that. in search- 
ing ont pvpular lucrature or culture, it is repeating it* origins, and is thus 
attempting lo éludé the peuple. 

Jts resuit* and methods, howçver, betray its origin:, and lhe censorship of 
1852 is onlv one spécifie case, as we will see la ter on. Nuixierous recent works 
wat long on the topk, but they are ignorant of what constituted the place their 
discourse holds N isard, for his part, knew quite well. Me even gloried in thaï 
place— the position of “under-secretary ,+ in the Mmisiry of Police, **Whcn Mr. 
Charles de Maupas, the Minister of Police, reahzed whaî a disastrous influence 
was being exerted on everyone’s minds by this mass of bocks, which Street 
hawkers h ad beera distributing vp lo that time with near Lmpunity in every corner 
of France, he conceived and executed the sensible plan of esiablishmg a perma- 
nent commission to examine the books (November 30, 1852), and had the kind' 
ness ta notify me and allow me to participait, under the title of under-sccretary, 
This gave me the oppommïty to collect thèse booldets, and study ihem with the 
most scmpulous attention.'' 1 

This statement was made after the republican days of February and lune 
1 848, and after the restoration of the Empire in 1852, What had been subjugated 
cauld now be made an "object” of science. 

An old reflex. Soriano ha* shown lilat it had a pan to play during lhe Fronde, 
front 1642-1653, when the languageof the “riff-raff,” paînstakingly introduced 
inlo their burlesque pœzns by the Perrault bmthers, was tumed into an object 
of dérision and simultaneously served to ridicule the “classics." On the une 
h and, this Trojan Morse served as a tool in poltmjcs agiinst the ^ucxfltt 11 : a 
quatre! among docti\ like todays dispute between classical and modem schools 
of thmigbt. But then, as thepopukr upnsingsof the Fronde spread, this popular 
reserve, which had bcen useful ai a certain point, tumed lerrifying. The Perrault 
brothers the re fore began to treat it with more distance, with irony and hostility, 
and increasingly so as their atlegiance to Mazurin grew r The “humorousness - ' 
and "curiodiy** of this kînd of speech corresponds in the worfc of these imper- 
iled members of the upper middle-class w ith the triumph of enfer assured by 
the Cardinal. Burlesque is a measure of the peopies defeat; their culture is ali 
the more “curious” the less they are to be feared.* 

This System is scill functioning, although in. different modes, and in the very 
works that today inspire opinions opposite to those of the past, Befbre, they were 
conservative, passionately and expJicitly so; N isard is an example. In recent 
years, «pedally since I960, scholarship fe the service of popular culture Mas 
beert of Marxi&t inspiration, orat least “populist" in spirit, It ha* taken its place 
m the development of “social history,” in full swing for thirty years now, It 
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also sketches the utopia of a uew poliiical relation betweoi ihe masses une! the 
élite. 4 But does the scientific opemtwn it undertakes «ow dbey different laws 
than it did in tunes past? On the contraiy* it still seems to be dommated by ihe 
mechani&ms of age-old excommunications . "‘The sociology of ‘popular cul- 
tune/ '* said Mühlmann. "‘begins with the secularism of the herettes.* 1 * Thaï 
very same precess of élimination h as been prolonged Knowledge remains 
Ihîked to the power thaï authorizes it. 

The question» then, h not one of idéologies, or of options, but thaï of the rela- 
tions of an object and its associated scient ifk metbods to the society tftat sanc- 
tions them . Ând if ihc procedures of science are not ianoc^tt, if thdr objectives 
dépend on a political structure, then the diseoursc of science itself sàoutd 
acknowledge the fonction allotted it by society; to cooceal whit il c binas to 
show. What this means is that a simple improvcmeni in methods» or a reversai 
of conviction, will noi change what that scientific operation does to popukr cul- 
ture. It needs to take political action. 

A look at iu history will shed some additiomal light on the prescrit renewaJ 
in the study of popular culture. 

The Birth of E: voticism (the Eighteenth Century } 

How did this internai exoticism corne about, dus gaze whicti assumes the oppres- 
sion of the veiy reality it objectifies and idealïzes? Two periods are particularly 
revealîng in this context : the end of the eighieenth century and the yeare from 
1850 to 1890. The liberal, enlightened anstocracy of the end of the eighieenth 
century developed a passion for the popular.” But dits ftistkopMIia, &o évident 
in the novcls of Louvet and Rétif» had a fiipsïde of fear: tcar of the city, which 
was scen as dangemus and comipt hecause the iraditioiial hiérarchies beeome 
bluired there. This motivated a retum to the primai purity of the countryside» 
the symbol of tinte-honored virtues. And (haï domcstkr savage, die Frendi 
peas&nt— the thkkiæss of history hère replaces geographical distance— had die 
advanüige of bemg ai the same time civilized by Christian monda: dosenm to 
nature» coupled with centuries of Christian moraüfy, produccd the ‘'fajthful 
subjeds, froth docile and labo nous, ,+fi who couJd be seen tu action» for exarapk» 
«açh Junç &h at Salancy» in Picardy» whert a village Virgin <"rosièns ,% ) was 
crowned for chastity: 

4 *Salancy , Heaven's select, if ever the history of Viitue is written, your fes- 
tival shall be famed among its gbries. There» it s hall ht* saüL good and wise 
fit liens live in a staîe of simplicity worthy of the first Age, There, far from false 
nccessilies» hard-workiug hands provide frugal fare for vigorous bodks. There, 
chaste wives make the days of their honest husbands happy unes. There» the onJy 
dowry a girl brings the man who seeks her h and ts her sageness. sweetness and 
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theglory of having merited lhe Rose. There, finally, under a wise Pastor, indus- 
triel! s peuple, following gentle laws, peacefully fulflll lheir duties as Christian* 
and as citizen*. 

“Festival of the Rose, institution sanctifiai by wisdom and honorf August 
solemnity, where the most simple prize b awarded 10 the innocence mo$l 
pure!' 1 ’ 

The vogue for “rosière 1 * célébrations, which began in lhe J77 üs t représenta 
a rernm foward the peopîe, wbose words hid been silenced. to domesticité them 
more completeïy,* The idéalisation of the “popular" is made ail the casier if 
it taies the form of a monologue, The peuple ma y ntX speak. but they can sing. 
The fashton for popular gongs— Dame Poitrine pcrformcd the song Matbrough 
t'en va-t-en guerre before lhe court of Louis XVI in 1 781 , and Beaumarchais 
three years later had the page Cherub sing the same song in Le mariage de 
Figaro— is one more sign of this confiscation of a lost ireasure It is precisely 
the pleasure provkkd by the “popular” halo of dwse “naturar’ mélodies thaï 
fermed the foun dation for an elitist conception of culture 11 The émotion dérives 
front the very distance that séparâtes the auditer from the presumed composer. 

But the attitude thus outlined was not ctmfined lo the more or lésa masochistic 
arisiocnicy. It was shared by the members of the Constituent Assembly. An indi- 
cation of their préoccupations can be seen Ln the investigation into Lhe varions 
patois o f France launched in August 1 790 by the Abbot Grégoire, the head pries! 
of Embermesnil ; it culminated in his fsunous report. îssued in Pririal. Year II, 
Sur ta nécessité et tes moyens d ! anéantir tes patois et d 'universaliser l 'usage de 
ta tangue française 11 * What i$ important hcrc is lots the information pre&ented 
—which the histohan can and should draw y port to aid in analyzirig popuîar cul- 
ture— than the express intention of the investigator and his corresepondents. 
That Lntent is both to coîîect ("Do you hâve worfcs, printed or numuscript, old 
or modem, in patois? , . , Is it possible to get hold of thetn easily?" 11 ) and 
to reduce (“What would be the religious and polmcal significance of the total 
destruction of this patois? , . „ Do the pcopie of the countryside hâve many 
préjudices, and of what kind? , , . Are they more enlightened than ihey were 
twenty years ago?”), The majority of the responses (which were for the most 
part from the bourgeoisie, from men in the legal profession or pansh priests) 
came oui in favor of eliminating ail patois. The ressort most frequently cited in 
favor of the universal teatkm of the French language was the destruction of the 
hated feudal system, which it was thought wouîd be perpeiuated by the survival 
of Local identities. But are not thèse cmlightened urbanités, without even realiz- 
ing it. the new standardbearers for the old éducation eampaign orgamred by the 
Church since the Catholic Counter-Reformation? National unity— like the récu- 
pération of the heretic attempted earfkr— was tu corne about through éducation, 
in other words through the éliminât ion of the résistance causai by ignorance , 
Of course, this raised some concerna for the “purity” of nistic morals; but as 
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one wriler who voiced thâs concem poinied oui, the patois h ad already been 
condemned: 

"The nnoraiity of our good farefathers was as. simple as their patois* which 
seemed ruade to express simplichy and good- naturëdness , For this reasOfl, they 
perhaps should hâve been aJlowed to keep their simple and naturai vjrtues, 
before this baneful change was brought about; but now ignorance in league with 
comiption will be ihe worst of ail evü»,” 13, 

We are once again forced 10 the conclusion: tbe eihnologist and tbe aidant- 
ogîst arrive ai the moment a culture h as hst îts me ans of self-defense. As 
Grégoire himself stated in his report to the Convention: "Familiarity with the 
di&lects can sbed light on scveral monuments of the Màddle Ages. . , , Âlmost 
every idiom ha* works which enjoy a certain réputation. ALready* the Arts Com- 
mission has in ils directives recommended that these printed or manuscript 
monuments be coUected; we must look for pearls even in the dung-hill of En 
nius." 1 ® 


Charles Nbard f!S£4> 

The period from 1 850 to 1 890 marks the second stage in the development of this 
casîrating euh of the people, now constituted as an abject of "science/" Once 
again. it te necessary to look at the subjacent postulâtes of "folklore studies/' 
Et is at the very same lime that Street literature is pursued with the utmost vjgor 
thaï the scholars tum their attention with gîec to popular books and coniems. The 
Minister of the Enterior, in an implémentation order for the law of July 27, î 849 „ 
on newspapers* wrote to the prefects: * ‘The most common feature of the papers 
they are now endeavoring to circulate. which are given the most popular form, 
is that they dtvide society into two classes, the rich and the poor h that they repo- 
sent the former as tyrums, the Jatter as victime that they incite the envy and 
hafred of one against the other, and that they are thus preparing, in our society 
so needful of unity and fratemity. ail the éléments of a civil war," 1 * 

Concems such as these led, on November 30, 1852, to the création hy tbe 
Ministry of Police of a "Commission for tbe Exami nation of Chapbooks" It 
was not enough to Iceep tabs on the hawkers: it was nccessary to çontroL by 
means of taxes and tttmps, the content of the works dtetribuied. ti had to be veri- 
fied that they were not coniraiy to "order T moral it\ , and religion, 11 But it is to 
Charles Nisard, who as we noted above headsd this commission, that we owe 
the first Histoire des livres populaires et de la littérature de colportage , ls lu the 
préfacé to the first édition, the author openly atmouncts his internions with dis 
arming naïveté: "it was my estimation that if T in the interests of those easüy 
seduced, as are the workers and the inhabitants of the countmde, the Commis- 
sion could not neglect to proh i bit the sale of three-quariers of these books, this 
prohibition did not apply to those who could stand the test of evil readings, that 
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h to say scholars, bibliophiles. colleclors and c \ en those who are simply curious 
about eccentric lire rature, 1 therefore believed 1 was doing something ail of these 
pcopfe would appreciâte b y assembling these booklete under a unified point of 
view, and by siving them en tuasse from the shipwreck in which they were 
separatd v goîng to peridi^ 11 

Thus the peopte are children whose original purity il is befitting to préservé 
by guarding them against evil readings But the enjightened amateur could re- 
serve a space on the "curiosa" shelf of his libnuy for the folkloriste" collections, 
just as the aristocrate used to bind almanacs with their coat of an ns on the cover. 
The co Hector 1 s interest is a correlate of the repression used to exorcize the revo- 
lutkmary danger which, as the days of lune 1848 had demonsirated, was stilL 
very close, lying dormant. 


The Heyday of Folklore (the Third Republic} 

The first wave of Folklore studios came iwenty-fîve years later, ai the start of 
the Third Republie. Il drew upon a rural world that the railroad and compulsory 
military service (let atone the mass media) h ad nof y et brought into contact with 
the town: h would undergo a sudden transformation after the First World War, 
The concem fot folklore was not. however, without its ulterior motives: its 
intent was to situatc, ncotmect, guarentee, What it was interested in was almost 
the opposite of censorship: reasoned intégration. Popular culture was thus de- 
Fmed as a patrimcHiy, in accordance whh a two-pranged grid that was both his- 
torical (the intrapolation of thèmes guarantees a historical commonality) and 
geographical (their general presence ihroughouï a certain space beats witness to 
the cohesiveness of that space), Genealogy and comparative studies arose to 
support the existence of a unified French repertoiy, ihrough which the French 
mentatity is flxpne&sed. Thus secured» the popular domain ceased to be the dis- 
quioting world M isard worked so hard to exorcize and confine less than a quarter 
ccntury before. Folklore ensured the cultural assimilation of a hencefonh rcav 
suring muséum: "Lisiening to our country songs would not be without profit to 
musiciens and poets. They would bette r understand, by li sterling to them. that 
the secret of chartning and sîirring émotion does not lie in the search for bizarre 
résonances and expressions, but in the précision of the sortes and the smcerity 
of the inspiration. - . * ” Sa déclarés a journal which in the same breath déniés 
thaï colonial eümology has any iftfenat and concîudes by reminding its readers 
to "remain French, that above ail else.‘* AÏ 

The Interest in the popular is ambiguous in another way, The connotations 
of the word “popular" In the folklore joumals of the lime are reveaJing: the 
popular Is associated with what is naturel* true. naïve, spontaneous, and child- 
like. Ofter , foUdoric zeai goes h and in h and with fédéral ist concems whose 
political signifteanee Isobvious. It is no mere coïncidence that “popular" was 
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from ibis- time forward invariably idemified with the pensant. The culture of îhe 
dites, the dites themselvcs, were threatened from other quarte r$: the iaboring 
or dangerous classes of the cities, espceially Paris, presented a new kind of 
menace. G. Paris made no effort to hide this fact; in a aol ému address at the 
Sorbonne, he defîned popular art as; “Ail thaï ts produced or preserved among 
the people , far from the influence of the urban centers .''" 4 Pressure for the 
respiration of provincial life under the auspices of a wdl-composed médiéval - 
im : the demand for a social renewal thaï would put the peaMnt back io the 
worker and celebrate the primitive virtues of the !and; ,s the longing for a ratura 
to aeslhetic sources in a reaction against “questionable sophistication and Intel- 
îeetuaJ misconceptions” ; $o many thèmes which préfiguré tho.se of the National 
Révolution— Vichy . thaï other golden âge of tradition and folklore. But for the 
moment, they are only évidence of the existence of a populism of the powerful, 
a polit ical faction in search of a new alliance. Its écho can be heard in this curi- 
ously cofitemporary flight of oratorj , which nevertheless smacks of Déronlède; 
“Yes, let us go to the workers and peasants Better y et, if wecan, tet usbecome 
pensants and workers ourselves, let us join in their festivals. Let us b ring ihom 
whom intolérance and ohlivion hâve itiuTdered back to life, Let us c reste new 
célébrations , ” T * 0 Bourgeois France— one big country fair? One good tum de- 
serves another. 

The people. Spontaneous, naive. The child* again. But not the vagtiely 
menacing and brutal child they used to want to mutikte: theprodigal son retums 
from afar hedecked with the apurements of exotidsm. And he shares its distance 
also. For Georges Vicaire, ‘Tradition, a world of unexpurgaied sensations » >r 
should teach us about 'The soûl of the pensant, so obscure, so difficult to pene- 
trate/' 11 The people are another Japan; their taste for music must be recul ti- 
vaied. They are a rivet; their waters should quench the thirst." And, of course, 
they are a woman who should be revealed as what she i$; “In surmrary, every 
création of the hurnan spirit muai, in order to attam perfection, pâfô thtough 
three stages; first, the near-spontaneons conception of an idéal in the popul&r 
imagination, in other words Tradition and Unconsciousness; then. the reasoned 
organisation of this idéal in a work of genius, in other woids Conscfowness and 
Ait; and final ly, the incarnation of the idéal in reaJity, in other words Social 
Progressa ... A mai» of genius always has> and mu st hâve, a sentimental and 
nervous unconscious, like a woman: but he has in addition, and always mist 
hâve, a clear-sighted and dominating virility, * . * ’'*• A bornage to dialcetical 
râpe? In any event, it is an aJmost undisguised admission of an age-old violence, 
which now oscillâtes between voyeurism and pedagogÿ. Almost anything is 
possible hère. The mildly contemptuous liberalisra of certain groups indicés 
precisely thaï “the new mind holds no one in comempt; in nature, in humanity, 
û fmds nothing uninteresting/' 14 The people, in the final analysis, are the noble 
savage: the réservation and the muséum can now replace cultural confinement. 
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The gaze of the docti can présent ilsdf as neutral. and— why not?— even kindly . 
The znost secret violence of thc tint folklore wave was to hâve camouflaged ils 
violence. Thaï brings us up to the présent day. 

The M j th of the Lost Origin 

What is the “papuJar* 1 ? Marcel Maget, in his study on "popêtktr and people,'* 
speaks of the “impossibility of a définition' 1 and of “logical aporia." He adds 
and multiplies criteria* which his analysis attributes to others* ad infinitum, to 
the point of vertigo. 11 Is history more succcssftil when inquiring into thepopukr 
literature of the ancien régime? Il Is doubtful thaï il il, despite the testimony of 
some remarkable studies by Robert Mandrou, Geneviève Bollème, Marc Sori- 
ano, etc. 34 In this outpouring of scholarly works, popular literature süll dœs not 
say ils true nome. 

Like other authors— more clearly than others— Soriano distinguishes two 
kinds of literature termed popular» “writings destined for the use of the pcople'* 
and 1 genuiody popdar works," However, îhe texte themsdves (the taies writ- 
ten by the Perrault broihers, of course, but also almanacs* as Bollème shows) 
were written by pmfessional oufftoirf .** What they display . then* is the mentaîity 
of the doett. But did not thèse spécialiste thèse learned ornes* adapt their writing 
to the fastes of their audience? To put it anolher way* is the ‘poputar * to be 
sought on the side of its readtrsl Most Likely not* in spite of the widespread 
circulation of almanacs under the ancien régime (72,000 copies for Co tombal’ s 
alm&nacs, 150,000^200*000 for the others combined), In 1 780, France stiU h ad 
an illiteracy rate of 60 percent (it wns 80 percent in 1685); the almanacs ended 
up in middJe-dass homes— M. Chartier made thaï observation, 1 * and many 
archives hâve confîrmcd II. The booklete of the dghteenth century thus seem to 
hâve the same rôle as our contempoiary pocketbooks: they reached a larger 
number of rcaders* but apparent ly did so without pa&sing bey ond the boundaries 
of the well-off middle classes. 3 * 

Where* then* is the ' ‘geautnely popular 1 * to be found? Some see U in the hid- 
den treasureof the oral tradition, lise "primitive" and “naturar source of writ- 
ten literature. Others postulat? a cultural unit y, but one thaï is stretched along 
a line of movement in which the literature of the elite is the harbinger of global 
évolutions. There exist a number of explanatory Systems, 

Aeoording to Bollème, the literature of the elite under the ancien régime 
degenerated iiuo a "popular' 1 culture elaborated by spécial ist writers* but had 
the transi tory fonction of inspiring in the peuple a need for knowledge and happi- 
ness. Once il had fulfiUed dus rôle* the almanac no longer had a rcason for 
beiag; it hecame “obsolète* outmoded." for the pcople then began to speak the 
language of the ordinary philosophy, “a combination of good living, science» 
the search and teste for the îroth, the desire for happiness, and efforts toward 
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virtue .' 1 * 01 But for Bohème» ail thaï could function because ihere mM aïready\ 
among th e peopfe, a * Tarte" for knowledge and for "being educated >,JI thaï the 
a! martac s rnerely awoke from itt tlumber. This “laste / 1 which was équivalent 
lo a ll need" or basic nature* was brought to the light of day by the stimulus of 
the al ma na es , which at first port ray ed the peuple as die dwelling place of a poor 
God, where an internai wisdom was independently transmitted. But b the Fmal 
analysis, must we not eondude that the hidden God was nome other than thaï 
‘Taste” or 1 need” itself, thaï sun which the bugles of the docti suntoorted from 
the nighï? 

With Soriano, the scénario seems reversed. According to him, popular lit e ra- 
ture is itself l ‘ancien!,’ ’ with roots at the origine of history; it was sustained by 
an oral tradition which einerged in classical literature. It gradually began to 
appear in works by the leamed* even though. like the Perrault brothers, the y had 
no “paiticular sympathy for the toiling masses' * and thought they were using 
the tradition. Soriano" s hypothesis is the opposite of Bollème's, in that hé sèès 
a movement rising up from the depîhs of popular tradition and reaching into 
classical works, oot one desceitding from the li te rature of die dite to become 
a stimulaUng vulgarisation. 

This upward motion il fbeled by “fondamental needs" and “pratbund 
aspirations/' of which popular expresion is the first manifestation.” It is the 
naturaJ 'origin" for literary history. In Soriano T s viewpoint, this "origin" is 
net totally invisible, nor is it reducible to an évocation of popular aspirations. 
“Authentic" expression in popular art is doser to the origin titan are the works 
of the Jearoed. The search for the origin thus takes the form of research into 
“primitive" texts His textual metbod, which is rcmar table in its own right, 
assumes that these primitive texts are characterized by an "effective, nervous 
and sober style.'" In this way, it becomes possible to fix a hierarchical order of 
the various versions of the same folktale and to pin point whai 1s "genuinely 
popular' 1 in the literature of the élites. “Sobriety/ 1 conctseness, vigor, the 
présence of these traits coupted with a fondamental genius allows one to say 
where the 'primitive'' b. 

Of course» this theoretical construction is based upon precisely whal it daims 
to prove, It présupposés that the popular is the beginning of literature and the 
in/ancy of culture; that the pure t y of a social origin lies buried in history; that 
there is a primitive genius that is al way s compromised by literature, and al way s 
h as to be preserved or recaptured; and ftnaUy, that the popular tradition articu- 
lâtes the depths of nature (“profound aspirations 1 ) and the perfections of art 
(sobriety » vivacity, narrative efficacity). Appîyitvg a littte psychoandysis, if 
would be easy to see in this the repression of the origin and the retum of the 
repiessed in the language of repression itsdf. 

Whaî is îtriking about these analyses is not t as Maget has said, the "aporie' ' 
resulting from the way in which the tenus of the probîem are posed» but the 
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weight attached to the problcm: fiod the lost origin. Whatever ns scient ific treat- 
ment, this fascination with the Jost object swceps the methods in use up into the 
swirl of te interna J contradiction, Ir entraps them in its own impossibility. 

The purpose of our examinât ion of the studiçs we hâve mentioned h not ta 
belmle the sdminedly considérable contributions they hâve made. but rathcr ta 
highlight the semi-obsessional pressure lhat this question of the origin «eüs on 
them. The veiy concept of “popular culture 1 ' is ai stake. 

What, rhen , casts this pal l } How wa$ this form consiituted, which only seems 
to enter into the studios as somethircg e van este ni and ungraspabie? As early as 
Henri Marron' s fine and penetrating “Introduction à la chanson populaire fran- 
çaise/" it bas beat said that. in the iasi instance, “the folksong owes its distinc- 
tive chmcter to the popular halo it has in our eyes/ ,1J What then is the meaning 
of this phantom thaï désignâtes the origin and at the same time conceals il, this 
'halo" Uiat reveals wliile “covering over“? 

Ai this point, there is a hypothesis thaï demands attention, even if il does not 
account for everything: these studics of popuJar culture take as their object their 
own origin. They pursue across the surface of texts, before their eyes, what is 
actually their own condition of possibilhy— ihc élimination ofa popular menace, 
[t is not surprisiitg that this object of interest appears in the figure of a lost origin: 
the fiction of an as y et unfound reality préserves traces of the politkal action 
at its basis. Scie mi fk literature makes the act that gave rise lo it fonction as a 
mythic représentation. It is thus incapable of întroducmg into the discourse > as 
an object or resuit of rigorous procedures, the inaugural act which constituted 
a topic of interest by effacing a reality. And, doubtless, it will never résolve its 
internai contradictions as long as this founding deed is “foigotien " 1 ordenied. 

Lcarned Readings of Popular Thèmes 

Once again, this time on the levé! of thematic analysis and interprétation, we are 
coufronted with the ambiguity of the object popular culture. This ambigu ity is 
evidenced by the existence of opposing formulations of the problcm of the 
origin, which nevertheless hâve much in commun. The first step is the inven- 
tory; il is uscful and necessaty, but that does not say thaï it oan stand un te own. 
Bollème and Mandmu hâve made inventories— open-ended ones— in which they 
catalogue the essentinJ thèmes they found in the aJmanacs and the booklets of 
the Bibliothèque Bleue: “By exploring the major thèmes, the présences and 
absences, in the repertory of the Bibliothèque Bleue, we gain accès» , 10 a large 
extern, ta the thèmes of popular Fïench culture itself under the ancien ré- 
gime. . . . ,,Bi That is ail fine and good. But there is an assumptkm hère that 
ibe thèmes presenting themseîves as relevant, and the “meaningM éléments" 
thus catalogued, are actually what they make tltemselves ouï to be. This brings 
us back to the dasstc and aimoying problcm ereaied for historiens and otber 
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spécialiste as well by the self-assertive modesty of the fofldorât, from tbc Aaree- 
Thompson classifications to Van Gennep*& Manuel: though solidly entrenchcd 
in a prodaimed positîvity T in the refusai to interpret and conduite. are noï these 
inventories the ulïiimte mse, interprétation ‘s revenge? Today we know enough 
to realize that no one b pure. 

Uns leads to two questions: from what position do the historiens of popular 
culture speak? And what abject ôo they constituie as a resuit of thaï position? 
It is not without relevante to note thaï the nations they use to form lheir inven- 
rory grid are ail bomowed from the categories of knowledge (it k the case in 
Bollème's works), or, in a more general senne, from the same iearaed culture 
whose popular pôle ("an unfcnown, forgotten cultural lève]") M and roui wishes 
10 manifest." The ternis fairy taie, supemasurai, pag<m> and scienlific and 
occuli sciences deflne less the content of a popular culture ihan the hùtorin*! 
gaze itself, Boilème finds in the aimanacs ofthe eighteenth century a "reorienta- 
tion toward The real, the actuâî, the human": to what real, to what history, to 
what humanity rîoes this reorientation lead? 1 s nol thés refusai of duration— 
rather (Jhan a characteristic proper to the cultural héritage under siudy , as à b 
ctaimed to bo 14 — in fact learned culturels présent récognition of ils own essential 
tempo rality and. in the end, a sttmned avowal of its other? And the uncertainiy 
about the boundaries of the popular domain, about its homogènes t y over against 
the profound and always reinforced urtity ofthe culture of the dites — does it not 
signify that the popular domain bas y et to exist, because it is impossible for us 
to speak of it wlthout arnilhilating it? Mandrou writes thaï * incons istencies are 
part of the vision of the world propagated by the Bibliothèque Bleue for over 
two centuries. T#f Paradoxscally , these are the very same terms employed by the 
old censors. But these inconsi stencies aie in reality the flipside of our mabiîty 
to recapture the cohérence of a cultural total ity ; so here are our primitives. The 
resuit— and thls is the most serious objection— is that the object that has been 
dassified, resituated, and rendered reassuring in this way is disqualified. 

The Popular in Social History 

But there is more. The problems of the inventoTy approach aie closely rclaied 
10 the problems of thematic interprétation, and fîrst to those arising from the 
very status of interprétation. What do the tests btought to light in this way $ay, 
what can they say? The thematic study of popular literature is preserued in these 
works as the manifestation of something else, upon whtcli it daims to be based; 
the popuîat. Nothing is more revealmg in this content than Soriano's summary 
chapteT on the pensant masses and folklore at the end of the seventeemh cen- 
tury." He jeopardizes the very possibilité of a social history of culture by 
magnifying the scope of the problems addressed: to serve as a historical hack- 
drop for hls study, he offers a cursory évocation of the "somber seventeenth 
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ontmy/’ sonie generalizations about the social tensions within the Frcnch 
peasantry (revolts) and on lheir supposed ideological dérivation (witchcraft), 
and allusions to the world of belief and superstition borrowed from recent 
atithors. "Itb,” says Soriana, "within thisconlexl thaï folklore must be place*!, 
that b, within the lotajity of the unistic manifestations of the peasantry : dances, 
ceremonies, songs, and of course folktales. T1J? Aside from the point that the 
identity between "artist" and "popular" is not sel f-e vident, it U easy to see that 
Soriino’s définition of popular culture is wholly tautological: anything that 
directly ’reJIeaC the hisiorical situation of the people under the ancien régime 
is "popular." The task, then. consists in extracting the thèmes of social bis tory 
oui of cultural history. We are caught in a System of endless interprétation and 
cross- referencing. Inventiveness is stunted, becoming mençjy récognition, and 
the corpus is tumed imo a catalogue of citations. Neither folklore nor history 
gain by this. 

In what way does cuit tirai expression fonction in relation lo irs insertion in 
society? If it is true that what we désignât? as popular culture perfused ail aspects 
of pensant life in the seventeenth century, then mto what dreams, what myths 
was it organized? 40 En response to a question raised by Le Roy L&durie, Sorïano 
wishes to reconstitute the grid goveming fomoft’i borruwings from the reper- 
tory of folklore; this is, in fact, a Itey question regarding the Cornes 41 But huw 
can he présumé that the prablem of the repenory itself bu been solved since 
this repenory was also composed after a grid? It is not in any way astonishing 
that the thèmes, thaï is to say. the popular itself. fluctuât? between positivist 
social description ("the social content of the fblktales") and allusions to the 
ungraspable content of a deceptivdy sel f-e vident domain. Quite symptomat- 
ically, Soriano strays from the problem of popular culturel modes of cohérence 
and functioning, moving insiead toward genealogical research imo primitive 
texts. The présence, out there, of popular culture is presupposed at each singe 
of the pracess for which il stands as guarantor. There/ore. il is always else- 
where: in the end, it is nothing. 

Various remarks herc and there do, however. give us t gtimpsc of what a 
thematic analysis eould be. Mandrou and Bollfeme, more attentive histnrians 
working on neighborinf cotpuses, observe that books and almanacs manifesi a 
emek in the hardened représentation tbey présent of society, a représentation 
imposed from aboyé : the fonction of the shepherd— by profession a social margi- 
nal, the subjeci and objcct of nature whose simplicity isgovemed by cvangehcal 
certitude, whose innocence simultaneously guarantees the holiday and haibors 
violence— could well reveal, incidentalJy, the other's gaze upon a society built 
on silence and the exclusion of the other. 

Elsewhere, BoLIfeme makes the remark that “Catholitism is the religion of 
the poor peopte" and that the God of the alitianacs is the "God of the poor": 
this evangelicai thème is a commonplace with a rich pas*, and undoubtedly an 
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evcn richer future; in spite of ihe cliché, it is tempe ing to regard the poor as a 
social grosip striving to make iis touth heard (whicb meam, first of ail, îo posi- 
tion itself within truth) through ils allegoocal participation in the sufferings of 
the GospeL lf m ail lhe more tenipiipg «béa the autbor notes itie apparentJy para- 
doxical importance of rdigious Language in lhe (otherwise socuJarized) almanacs 
of the eighteenth century r 4t However, this. could be seenu just ai easily as a sign 
of growing popular religiosity, as the retreat of po polar culture into the onJy 
languagc still &v friable for iis expression after the triumph of reason. whfch dé- 
sires to negate h. The language of religion would then be the lait reeourse of 
a culture thaï could no Longer find expression, thaï wa$ being forced to fait sîl-ent 
or mask itself so a different cultural onkr could be heard. This tukes us to the 
root of the problem: popular culture can only be grasped in the process of 
vanîshing because, whether we like itor not, our knowledge requlres us to cease 
hearing it, to no longer know how to discuss U. 

Final Jy, beyond the question of methods and contents, beyond what it say s, 
the meuure of a work is what it kéeps silent. And we must say thaï the sckntific 
studies— and undoubtedly the works they hîghüght— include vast and étrange 
expansés of silence. Thèse blank spots outline a geography of the jbrgûttrn- 
They trace the négative silhouette of the problematics display ed bkck on white 
in scholarly bocks. 


A Geography of the Eïimiitated 

Conftning ourse! vc$ to a quick sketch of this geography , there are three régions 
winch seem to be absent in the studies, though in different ways: the chiîd, 
sexuality. and violence. 

Thé Child 

The child* absent? It stems paradoxical to say so when the se works hâve ai 
theîr very leitmotif lhe combination “the child and the peopte.” They ofîen 
proceed, moreover, from children's 1 ne rature to popular literature, Lite rature 
for children, li te rature émana ting front the origins of humanity . pedagogical 
hic rature: ail of these thèmes Favor an assimilation of the peuple and children, 
and suggest lhe mcaning of such a move. But they make what is mkt about the 
child aJ] the more symptomatic; the child is a figure which serves as an alkgory 
for what these writers think about the peuple. 

Sohano ha* masterfully demonstmted thaï the problem of the falher is one 
of the keys to the work of Perrault. Doubtless, it would be justified lo expand 
this thesis into a much more general hypothem, and to extend ils soupe to 
indude a gréai many folktales and kgends But is it certain fhat, as Soriamo 
belle ves, this tact must be mterpreted to indicate a “deatb** or effacement of the 
fat hcr? He sees it as proof lhai a génération was born without fathers or “el- 
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ders.” was left to its own devioes, and was educaied solely by the books that 
wcre proper to it Children ‘s 1 itéra turc wouJd be the substitut* for the présence 
of the falher, 

There are many indications ieadmg to lhe opposite conclusion . First, iftcre 
are very few children in the li te rature discussod. On the contrary. in the mirror 
of lhe teitts allegedly dertmed for children, il is adults who create an image of 
themselves. as they dram they are They offer themselves their own legend 
ihrough lhe imermediary of thc image of adults preænted to children. The ques- 
tion may be asked as to whether this also applies for the members of the middle 
classes, who repeat and idealize themselves in the image of themselves they 
claïm to proffer the ”good people,” If thaï were the case, k would be less 
surprising that the fesser nobility and the bourgeoisie found such deiight in Tead- 
ing this literature, supposing they constituted the majority of its market. In the 
saine way, adults would buy the folktales designed ta please themselves osten- 
sibly to "please their children.'* Self-satisfaction, which is also a tautology of 
adults. would in that case simply hâve children as its prétest, its means. and its 
guarantee 

More than thaï, when lhe child dues appear. he has the knowledge and virtues 
of the adult. The “little wkcfa,* the “littlc magician/ etc., 4 * or the “wjse three- 
year-old^ kraows as much as any adult, and more, [s such a child in opposition 
to adults? No, he folîows in the footsteps of his predecessors, only precocinusly . 
Thus he confirais that there are not in fact two ways of wisdom or two moral 
orders, but that that of the parents will remain that of the children. of the future, 
fore ver. The “naturalness” of the child rejoins the parents' saving; it corrobo- 
râtes il much more than it threatens it. The child' s spontaneity is one thïng adults 
are supposed to Jack, but this divergence is a ruse that only increases adults 1 
confidence in their knowledge. 

The authors of this children 's bteraftire— tbe "fathers ” of thc booklets— 
reconfirm. in référencé to the "nature” of children, their own conceptions and 
aspirations, which they need to roule through the other in order to increase their 
récognition, Children * s no longer hâve fathers,” and do not expérience the 
father's violence, for the very simple reason that they themselves. in the lltera- 
ture treating them. hâve been tumed imo the répétition and image of lhe falher, 
A certain power speaks in them, through ihem» wilhout havjng to admit ils 
présence. But it was soon to show itself for what it was, when the "new peda- 
gogy” claimed to know, as an objçct, the chllds "nature,” and thus posited in 
advancç the "instincts” and “needs” it wished to develop. 44 

"Children” writes M aget , “are the repository of a culture that perpétuâtes 
itself on the fringes of adult culture, of which it reprise rus an altered form.”** 
That is whàt children are, as refeshiofied by ethnological studios, Their "cul- 
ture'* k presented as something allered to p revent il fram seemlng different from 
that of adults. It was neoessary to "aller” it in order to adjust it to the dreams 
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of ih© adult and to place it under the sign of the "Civitized,"* 9 ©t the Mirrors 
o/Virtue. In the process. two of ils fondamental eharactcristics were expunged: 
sexuality and violence. 

Sexuality 

Was not the same thing donc to the people, to make ihem conform ta the self- 
image thaï ethnographical or * 4 popolüt” exoticism purposed to provide for the 
adüh . fo^ man. and the bourgeoisie? There is nothing quite so fine "'as the cru de 
and rude honesty of the craftsman," w rites the Journal Le Français (August 
1 &6S) in relation to a popular booklet, La Malice des grandes filles. "Woe to 
he who muddies the clarity of these waters," The ecnsorship commission witl 
be the guardian angd +1 protactiog the innocence of the peopk fmrn ‘impure 
photographs.” 

N isard, as always the St. John Ghrysostom of this science, h as mue h to say 
on the topic. For example, whem diseuse ing the sexual knowledge of children, 
he goes intn raptures over the “idkcies” he futds in the des amants, 

par demandes et réponses , où sont enseignés Les principales maximes de i 'amour 
et te devoir d'un véritable amant (Tours, 1838), which alludes to the “âge al 
whkh one can begin making love, whkh is fou nés n for boys and twdve for 
gtris' 44 His knowledge of peasant and child mores is wanting, 

Aduîts hâve a need for the “innocence” they aîtribute to children (which has 
been demystified by t for example T Gaignebefs studks on nursery rhymes).” 
The adult demies whatever contradicts his dream. This is a characteristic refie x. 
whose rôle in the élimination of sexuality and violence is deservïng of more in- 
dtpth analysis, However, wc wijl content ourselves with identüytng two more 
blank spots, 

A striking thing about the studies we are di&eussing is the silence thaï reigns 
on the subjert of sexuality. Soii&no reconnu the strange story of the fate of 
Steeping Beauty : a princely adolescent was substiîuted for the manied man who 
bad previously been her lover, and she only makes love to h un while she is 
unconscious, after failing into magical slumber, and she GÏVES B1RTH in that 
state, $p 

Can we not regard this taie as an allegory of what happens in some of the 
studies devoted to popular culture? Sexual knowledge and realtions fall into 
magical slumber. They enter the unconscious of scholarly li te rature, From 
N isard to Bollfcme, they are hardi y menti oued . except to cry “unrealistic!' 1 

Violence 

" Dangerous classes/" threatening demaitds— they ne ver make an appearance 
in this ti te rature, Before they can appear, Soriamo, for example, fînds it races- 
sary to leave the literary domain, switching over to history fespecially in his 
article in Annales) for an analysis of the literaluie' sanction and social place. 
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The texïs' articulation with a certain polmca) history is, however, fondamental. 
It is lhe only thing capable of espkmiug how a p articulai gaze was constituiez . 

The saune "forgetung" occurs wûh pensant re volts, régional i$t daims, 
autonomise conflicts— in short, violence, Mandrou h as etnphdsizcd how, begin- 
ning wjth the eighteenth eentury, popular literature ha$ played the rok of an 
alibi, and has functioned to alienate the people, whom it "distracts” and re pré- 
sents." The same goç$ for the nineteenth cemury: the foHdorists erase the wars 
of the peasantry; ail thaï re mains of the pensant is his ’dark soûl." The only 
trace of the rebellions in the provinces to be fourni in lhe writings of the ' 'Tradi- 
tionist" Society is an allusion to "the dee$> réservoirs where lhe blood and tears 
of the peopk lie" ( 1887). The popular uprisings appcar only indirectly in schol- 
arly studics, in the fonn of a piïeous object to be "preserved"- "obliterated or 
m arrêt! French ttadbns/ 1 

Is ii possible lo be Arettm? asks Morvan- Lebesque. No, answers the scientific 
literature, cxcept as an “obliterated” or nostalgie objeci, But history shows thaï 
violence was erased from, literature by an earlier violence, The dates speak for 
themsekes, The Perrault brothers' "burlesque” (1653) came after the suppres- 
sion of the political uprïsings. The interest in patois evidenced by Grégoire 's 
correspon dents (1790-1792) accompli ied and presupposed the political efface- 
ment of régional i st moveinenis by "patriotism.” Nïsard's studies on chapbooks 
( 1854) were made possible by the defeat of the republican and socialist move- 
ments of 1848 and by the restoration of the Empire in 1852. The élimination of 
violence from the study of local isms and! popular "culture" is explained by a 
political violence, What allowed these lost paradises lo be handed over to the 
scholars was in every instance the vktoiy of a certain power. 

We cannot repmach a literature for grafting itself upon a prier violence (for 
lhat is always the case); but we ean repmach it for not admit ting it» 

Science and Polit ics: An Inquirv 

Wherever we tum T we corne aeross the same problems that ethnologists— from 
Lévi-Strauss’ Tristes tropiques lo Jaulin’s Paper Blanche — hâve leamed to cou- 
front in the conte xt of a praxis that is more Zirectly concrète and political , and 
more decipherabk t than the historian's. For now, we should ialce stock of the 
tessons lo be leamed from the receoi. important books we hâve îoo gübly and 
too lengthily criticized hère, They hâve the not inconsiderabk merit of having 
invemed a topic, wifh ail ils ambiguities. Also, of having undertaken an enor- 
mous, groundbreaking labor opening a rnunber of possible paths of study. The 
most dassical of these, and perhaps the most difficult owing lo the rarity of sig- 
nificant documents, is lhe path of a sociology of culture, of ils production, diffu- 
sion, and circulation: this is, if one wishes, an outside approaeh to a mode of 
cohérence, one that is necessary but sdU wnffiri ei The other p«h consista of 
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an internai critique of that game cohérence; it oould take ad van rage of tooîs as 
diverse (and probtematkal) as linguistic analysis, the formalîzation of narratives 
schematized according to type , 12 textual mcthod , the analysis of conceptuel 
représentations, etc. However, these are only approches who«e priroaiy rôle 
is to de fine an ambition, and thus an object to be mvented. 

The historien' s goal, and the ethnologues, is to outline the funetioning of a 
cultural aggregate, to make its laws visible, to h car its silences, to structure a 
landscape that is nothing if it is not more than a simple reflection But it would 
be wrong to think ikai thèse tools are neutral, or their gaze inert: nothing gives 
itself up. everything h as to be seized* and Été same kiterpretive violence on 
eilher create or destroy, The most ambitious of our studies, the most audacious, 
is also the least historical, the une that most suret y misses its object in claiming 
to subject it to the converging line s of fire of a sériés of different ioquines (liler- 
ary, fblkloric, linguistic, historical, psychoanalytic, etc.). Sonimo annnunces 
that he " willingly accepta the label of edectirinn/' 11 But an eclecttcism that 
daims to subject the same object to so many inquiries, as if tac h one dkl ftot 
eonstitute. in its specificity, a new object whose distance from the others, not 
its proximale similitude, is És constitutive basis— is not suc h an eclcctkism une 
of indifférence, it it not illusory? The danger does not lie in “simdtaneotisly If 
using “méthode reputed to be imreconciLabîe' which the author déniés having 
donc— but in using them in the same way without drawing an y benefit from Lheir 
différences. In this sensé, whai is most instructive is the near-autobbgjiphical 
architecture of the book. in which wc may attempt to read how the inquiry “led” 
its author on.* 4 Âll tfaings considères!, Soriano's study informs us less about 
popular culture itself than about what it means for a progressive academie to 
speak of popuïar culture today. This brings us back to a ubiquitous problem we 
must try to an swer: Where does one speak? Wha4 cm be said? But also* m the 
end: Where do w speak? This mates the problem directly politicai, becautse il 
mates an issue of the social— in other words, pnmarily répressive— fonction of 
learned culture, 

ït gœs without saying that it is our own place which, through our critique 
of Scmiano, we hâve set ourselves the task of defnüng. Where are we, outside 
of learned culture? Or, if y ou like: does popular culture exist outside of the act 
that suppresses it? So much is clear: our aggressiveness postulâtes — perhaps less 
directly but just as assuredly as our audio tV self-confident progressa vism— a 
kind of political and social liitkage in which the relation of popular culture to 
learned culture couJd be other than one of simple hiérarchisation, where it could 
be a type of cultural democracy; this u top ta is only the courte rtype of the vio- 
lence we practice. If we reject the distinction elite/peopie, which the works we 
hâve been discussing accepted without difficulty front the very outset, we cannot 
ignore the fact that it is impossible for a wriiien act (ours), an ambition, to sup- 
pness the history of a répression, to seriously purport to found a new kind of 
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relation: the îast ruse of knowledge is 10 reserve for itself the rôle of poliiical 
prctphe-sÿ, h il even possible to coneeive of a new organîzation in die heait of 
culture that would not go kand in hmâ with a change in the relation of social 
forces? 

Tkis is precisely wkat historiens— it is, a fier ail* our place— can de mon strate 
lo the lkerary analysis of culture. It is a fonction of the htetorian to flush the 
Lilerary analysis ont of fheir alteged position as pure spectators by showing lhem 
that social médian isms of sélections, critique, and répression are everywherc 
présent 1 by reminding them that it is violence that invariably founds a System 
of knowledge. Because of thb n history is the priviteged place where the p \tt 
becomes unsettled, even if it is only that. It would be vain, however, to expect 
an émancipation of cultures, a final ly liberated outpouring, an unrfiained sponia* 
□eity to resuit frotn a poütteal critique, as was the amhiguous hope of the first 
folldorists. The history of the old divisions teaches us that not one among them 
is rentrai, that any organîzation présupposés a répression. Wkat is un ce nain is 
simply whether this répression must always fonction accord ing to a hierarehical 
social distribution of cultures. Only active poütteal expérience can teach us what 
it could be— if we know how to read that expérience. It is not ouï of place to 
call dus to mind at a cime when pressing questions about political and cultural 
action aie beîng raised. 

Wkat remains is to set die limits of the inquiry itsclf. Any amhropology 
articulâtes culture and nature in accordance with the stalic, majority order of the 
gaze and of knowledge. FoiiticaJ invention can propose new articulations which 
taire account of the dynamites of répression. Et is not a question of predkting or 
willing this new order, which is the political act itself, something like the flipside 
of history. The political act h capable of contes ting ail of culture and plarisg 
ail of ils divisions in question. However, a new culture présupposés y et amodier 
repression, even if It fournis a new order of political participation. Languagc is 
lodged in this ambiguity, between wkat k impi tes and what it says outright. 
Front the political event, science itself reçoives its objecta and iis forai T but not 
ils status; science is not reducible to the political event, Doubdess, lhere must 
always be a death for tîtere to be speech; but speech expresses the absence or 
the lack of thaï death, and iitdîcating what made speech possible at any given 
moment dues not explain ail there is to explain about il. Sustained by the corpse 
whose trace it cames, aimed at the inexistence it promises but never delivers, 
speech remains the riddle of the Sphinx. It maintains. between the actions it 
symbolises, the prohlematical space of an inquiry. 



Chapter 9 
Writing the Sea: 
Jules Verne 


According lo the ternis of the commet drafted by the publisher J - P Heted on 
Ocîober 1S F 1877, Gabriel Marcel, a geographer in îtie service of the National 
Library, is “charged with assembling the documents and lents necessary for the 
publication of Jules Veme’s book. Les Grands Voyages et tes Grands Voya- 
geurs. already begun"; Verne isto "revise' 1 this prepara&ory workand “modifÿ 
il to make il his o#n. " The publisbcr M 18 me Jacob, an old frieod and advisor 
of Veme's fwho was one of his sucoessful auüiors, along with George Sand, 
Victor Hugo, etc,), agreed îo pay 5,000 francs lo the signatory for each of the 
three unœmpleted volumes of Les Grands Voyages ; of that sum. 750 francs 
were to be tbnvarded to Marcel. 1 A very unequa] allotmenL lt brought to mirai 
what Verne himself considered the scandai ou s différence between the l Teward' 1 
received by Bougainville at the close of his jouroeys (1766-1769), and that of 
his firsl mate, Guyot-Dudos; the former was "showered withhonors 1 * while the 
lauer * as mercly promoted to the Tank of &tup*s captaiu. 1 The pnec of the signa- 
ture, one of the thèmes of the work, is marked from the very ont set. The naine 
pays. The publication contract seems to dupücate— as its shadow, as the condi- 
tions of iis production —the book in which hcrote explorera go about filling the 
grçat, empty expansés of the map of the world with nam es. 

That same month, Oetober 1877, Hetzel Advanced the authw the amoum 
owed for the three upcoming volumes, ”1 must say Verne wrote in respon se, 

Copyright c Michd de Certain- Th» cbspter Prst uppctred 4*s “Écnie U mtr 1 ' (Picfrce], m Les 
grands navigateurs du XVffl siècle by laïcs Voté iPét»: Rimsty, tfï7|, pp- Hlbu 
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"that lhe présent fit is just that + what y ou hâve given me for the continuation 
of Les Grands Voyages) was something of an inducement for this foHy/ ,J The 
“folly 1 was the purchasc, atter the favorable advtce of Paul Verne, Iules" 
brotber and an officer in lhe French Navy . of the iteam-powered yacht Saint- 
Michel III, for the price of 55,000 francs; il had ait accélération power of 25 
horeepower* cmising power of 100, and could Lodge fourteen peopte (indudmg 
six crew members). Under the command of CaptaLn Qllive, the sie&mship was 
ta take Verne to Algeria (187S), Scodand U879} T Copcnhagtn (1880), etc. The 
author of Les Grands Navigateurs du XVftte siècîe wrcrte sections of his books 
al sea: he simultaneousLy wrote «pon die immense page of the sea. and trans- 
formcd the striations of Mi Européen voyages into global writingSu His practice 
consîsied in estabüshmg relations between the machine and the sea throtigh the 
médiation of wriling, Jt fuund its motto in lhe Project devised in 1 380 for a four- 
volume worlt entitled La Conquête scientifique et industrielle du globe. The 
project was never completcd* but il is already présent in the Histoire générale 
des grands voyages et des grands voyageurs, wbose se que! it was lo be. and of 
which Les Grands Navigateurs du XYÏÏJe siècle (published by Hetzeï and Cie 
ilt 1879 in the "Library of Education and Récréation”) was a part. 

Library Navigation 

"To go back to lhe sources themselves and tahc only what cornes from abso- 
lutely original documents” : this project, outïined in lhe Forewotd, in tact spéci- 
fiés Gabriel Marcel's task. But it al sa désignâtes the corpus Verne receïved from 
him, which he was to "’make his ovn" under the tenus of the contract agreed 
to in 1877: that corpus consi sied of an andtology of seleœd pièces, préparai, 
in advance. thus already constituted as a fiction of the ejgjhteenlh century. The 
book is the resuit of thèse two distinct and coordinated operations: Mm cd*s col- 
lection and Vcme T s treatmmt of U, It is a modification effected withui the 
muséum created by the employée of the National Library . Navigation is first of 
ail a labor of déplacement, alteration and construction mndettaken in a space that 
h as been "invented" by another from ettracts of Voyages, Discoveries, Histo- 
riés, Diaries. and Accounts dating from die eighteenth century. A library cir- 
cumscribes the ficld within which thèse travcls are elahoraied and unfold. 

In mu ch the same way, lhere is a library located al the cerner of the Naulilus 
in 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. and it is what orgânizes Càptain Nemo's 
expéditions. Et reproduces, moreover, the library that belonged ïo Heruel, who 
was an advenmrer in (he realm of pollues, then publishing. 4 This cavem of 
indus trions, sélective memoiy cm be taken as the myth for the kboratory in 
which Voyages Extraordinaires was inventai. Il is a novelistic figure expressing 
the place and the mode of production of ail of Vente s ttovels. As in Üte case 
of Crnsoe* the received représentation delimits the emplacement of 
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the new trcaîmcut that transforms it. Far firom pTesupposing a reaJity that relis 
its story m the documents, Les Grands Voyages présents ‘‘discoverie®'’’ made 
on the hasis of and within a certain memory. It is a book that is doser to Borges" 
"fictions 1 * than Lo Micheleds ■ ‘résurrections,’ ' Veme's travds are fictions 
insoîbed upon fictions of travel. Jn short, his is an 4 art of mcraory "' 15 made up 
of the thousand and one ways of composing a simufôcnim with rcîks. 

Thus, the work’s relation to ils “soutccs” and the 11 ‘originais” is not gov- 
emed by the scardi for an origin, nature or truth that would be there before and 
behind the documents. What gradually fills the worid's votds with words* 
multiplies and details représentations (geographicai maps, historkal enaetments, 
etc ), and thus “conquers'* space by marking il with meanings, is a comportent 
of and force within history . F rom this point of view, the sériés Les Grands Navi- 
gateurs is not an exception within Veme’s work; h is not a study în historkal 
geography thaï should be isolated from the advenrure storits. The oui y excep- 
tioital thing about it is that it makes the general process of fabrication visible: 
the tnteriinkage of the imaginary and the collection, in other words the labor of 
fiction within the library. Thaï invention huants the "sources” is evcrywhere 
indicated by the citations, from the moment one opens the bock. It is the law 
of the other in the narrative. The text is indue ed by these fragment (broken 
mirrors deforming the past the y represent), but it displaces and transforma them 
in the fiction it générâtes by manipulating them. 

This doub1ing T the play of one on the other, corresponds, moraover, to the 
literary shift which in each novel places the narra ror beside the îraveler and in 
His space, Just as the scholar Aronnax (who narrâtes 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea ) writes of the voyage of the other (Captait! Mémo) who reçoives and de tain s 
him in his submarine; just as Axel (the narrait) r of Joumey to the Cerner of the 
Earth) is a guest and pnsoner on the expédition of his terrible uncle, Liden- 
brock, and also its witness— so too Verne himself recourus Gabriel MarceLs 
discoveries in the cave mou s depths of the National Library. More than that, in 
both of these novels the voyage of the other {Nemo, Lidenbrock) is a continua- 
tion of other voyages, older ones, to which the writiitg bears witness: Nemo 's 
library is at the principle of 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, and Humboldt is 
in that library (his portrait closes the g&tlery of Les Grands Navigateurs); the 
cryptogram of Ame Saknussemm, a tfomdi oentury alchemisi and explorer 
(the firsl period treated in the Histoire générale des grands voyages et des grands 
voyageurs), opens Joiimey to the Center qf the Earth. In the beginnmg. there 
is a graph which envelops a iost-past voyage, and wîiose secret the novd unfurls 
in a new variation. The ‘historical novel,” 7 Les Grands Voyageurs* foüows the 
same schéma. It begins with the travel act of Gabriel Marcel, the act of “going 
back to the sources themselvcs”— old books T the National Library “thaï is, to 
radier texts rdating y et car lier voyages. Like shelves in a library, îhe narrative 
stocks up strata in which the same travel ad ventura undergœs an inversion, now 
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appearing in the form of documents thaï are traversai, now appearing in lhe 
form of lands and sens that are navjgated: the narralor frites beside the taveler» 
wfro follows a lext, which in ttim traces other voyages, If we read this longi- 
tudinal ly. we hâve the accompanying chart: 

NÀRRÀTÜR 4 EXPLORER 4 EARLY 4 EARLIER 

NARRATOR TRAVELER 


Arronax 

Nemo 

Library 

|9th Century 

Axai 

Lidenbrock 

Cryptogram 

16th Century 

Jules Verne 

Gabriel Marcel 

National Library 

18lh Century 


lu fact, the stages by which the text représenta ils own production become 
tnverted and coil Lu successive transformations from written to physical spaces, 
and vice versa: 



In addition, the se unfurlings in the form of voyages and rétractions into writ- 
ing must be seen. superimposed one on top of the other: the text, in this indéfini te 
stratification, offers the gaze a structure "en abyme Like so many depuis, 
cre vices, entiers and abysses haunting Verne’ s imaginary, and which he sees 
from above. descends into or ri ses up out of, the narrative display s a multiplica- 
tion of trajectories, which unfurl an earüer writing in space, and of documents, 
whkh bury the past beneath déplacements of location, But ali of this occun in 
the same place, in a book, or rather in a collection of bocks, each of which, due 
lo ils paiticular geography, is different from the precedmg one, in other words 
stands beside the other, yet nevertheless repeats the same depth-effecl by placing 
iiself above or below the other, To navigate is to descend into or rise up oui of 
this abyss of the library, to which tiw voyages of the reader respond in écho. 

Tnmsfmnces and Relies 

Jules Verne' s Histoire h constructed in the ftdd of the other, inside the corpus 
consiituted by Gabriel Marcel, But aî the same lime, it conceals that corpus The 
narrative only reveals relies— citations— of the body it effaces as it erects iiself 
upon it, The narrative’ s appearance màkes the place of its production disappear; 
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h makes this place ils secret, tbe invisible condition of possibiity of ils own 
émergence. ALI thaï remains in the final work of the cotptts provided by the 
librarian are seanered pièces, flouam and jetsam: a fragjïtented body. The novel 
irises from h, and we t as readers, can in tum become ils authur. We can do 
so by trying lo find the corpus lost in the text, by raising up relies uMil the absent 
body is reached, revealing the phantom, by creating a simulacrum of the library 
that framed Verne 1 s work, by mapping in this way Gabriel Marcel *s voyages 
in the National Library, 

What do we fïnd , if not the saroe labor of production and effacement, oui y 
al an earlier stage? Marcel, also, in replacing the eighteenth ce n tory au (hors with 
the anthology he présents lo Verne, fragments them and maies them disappcar, 
His sélection cuts apart into (choice) pièces the works he uses to fabrïcate a 
corpus, The slender publications we hâve by htm put nuroeipous, solid sources 
on display with the intention of presenting an “overview of the question/* in 
other words a didactic picture of the situation; exemples are his article of 1873 
on New Caicdonia/ and his 1883 analysis of the *Tirst French explorations of 
the coast of Africa ’* 5 Of course, this research, which remains at the level of 
printed material and does not descend as far down as the manusc ripe under- 
layers, once again only gjves us a side view— and perhaps isolated edited frag- 
ments— of the corpus reposing beneath the work of Verne, But there is already 
a style in évidence. Marcel cames our on his sources a labor analogous to 
Verae'a on his corpus, Between the two, there is a duplication of procedures 
which revcaJs works by fragmenting them, and thus by making them disappear, 
Fictions replace bodies. 

The data thaï garnish Les Grands Navigateurs $ugge$t an indefinîte reproduc- 
tion of this process. For example, there are numerous, even impressive référ- 
encés to early cartography. Besides the classics (Cassîm, etc,), mention is msdte 
of the maps of Bellin, 10 Bouche, 11 G. Ddnle, 11 “Pietcrgos/ 11 * Saitson/ 4 Van 
Keulen/ 4 etc, Verne' s navjgators move within a hisftory of cartography/ 4 But 
the author's blunders, or the fypographer s, 11 and especiaily the implantation of 
these réferences within citations from early explorera t preclude the hypolhesis 
of a direct connection between the text we hâve before us and these vénérable 
documents, The allusions to sixteemh and seventeenth centuiy cartographers, 
and even to those of the eighteenth cemury, only surface in tbe narrative caught 
within fragments from eighteenth ccntury authors, who moreover refer to them, 
more often than not, in order to criticize them, These are not, there fore, élé- 
ments which belong to Marcel ’s corpus, but remuants set within remuants, sïgns 
of the labor of fragmentation and utilisation performed by the chroniders of the 
eighteenth century upon an earlier corpus, or, as the text says about one of them, 
upon l ihe diary manuscripts he had in his possession/* 

The fragments of Marcel 's shattered niirror which survive in Verne are 
siudded with slivers of mirror from an older stratum of source proeessing , These 
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in turn manifest an analogous operation perfortned upon their own sources. The 
représenter ion of absent texte {their conversion inio relies) is ihus repeated on 
each tefctuaî level embedded within the final text. The definitive work is made 
up of this Telic-fÜled stratification. It is the product of Üiis stratification, and 
manifeste the graduai disappearance of what it display s in a pieeemeal foshion, 
This perspective-e ffect opens pathways within the te ut along which— like the sea 
routes opened hy the vcssels of the explorera— the reality it brings to the surface, 
in order to make visible, recédés and vanishes. A strange space of memoryi it 
is on the move, Mobiiis in mobiiP*; h is a place of comings (it is retuming) and 
goîngs (it udepwtiqg), of descente and surfacings. The narrative’ s object is only 
shown in the process of being engulfed by the narrative, 

This movement does noc only take place in the semi- vertical depth of the cita- 
tions which play upoi one anotber. It is traversed by adjacent currents, by latéral 
annexatîonsof information. The Hisîoire accidentally cites contemporary 'schol- 
arly communications.” suc h as that of Jules Garnier, which was “inserted,” 
Verne writes, “in the Novcmber 1869 issue of the Bulletin de fa Société de géog- 
r®phie,** w The surrepiitious signature of the schoîar berwath the narmtor + s name: 
that instigator, eliminated from the text, rentres to the author’s place thmugh a 
“slip” by the author, who says too much for it to be ht. But what is significamt 
is rather that a detail from a contemporary source maires an appearance, suddenly 
cutting across the stage upon which pasts interpenetrate one another 

An irruption of the actiral? No. The out-of-pLace élément is also an effect of 
the relie, or ils absence. It cornes in a note about the disappearanCe of La Pérouse 
on the Vaniko Islands (1788): the seatch for traces of him conttnued Üiroughout 
the nineteenth century, Folio wing the voyages of Marchand, Entrecaste au x, and 
Kermadec. those of Diilofi, Dumont, d'Urvillc, and Berner to New Hébrides 
circle the void ereaied by this gréai tombiez deatb, The contemporary identifie 
allusion— and observation made on the occasion of an expédition toward the 
unspecifïed place of catastrophe, a prolifération of knowledge around the 
rmssing— appeara in the gaps Soft in the old texte, where a paucity of data pre- 
vente the dead fmm bdng loc&ted on the map or in langtiage. So recourse is 
taken in the présent labor of the institution (the Société de Géographie), whose 
rnemory works tirdes&Ëy on as long as the absent lias yet to reçoive a name or 
a place of rest, as long as a représentation ha$ yet to fill the void, Th us the schoî- 
arly institution adds only a codicü hère and there to the testamentary pe rusai of 
old which cover the space of the seas with relies and transform 

unknown régions into languages spelled out by the missing, 


Naines and a Map 

Although Verne' s icxt croates cbaam effecte in its accumulation of sources, its 
aim. on the contrary, is to fill in the gaps of maritime geography with “great 
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explorera, " to make a map using these proper names. and to make space imo 
a ktnguâge. Essentiel y, Verne' s explorer s are narae-givm; they contribute to 
the world 's genesis through nomination. The lritmotif of the history: “we gave 
them the narre LùbyHttih beciate we had to make severaî tries lo fmd our way 
out"; the three i glands "received the name Baumann'*; *'we call it J^/carm +h ; 
' Bougainville could not refrain front giving it a new name"; etc. The explora- 
tions æmanticize the voids of the uni verse. Their durations, accidents, épisodes, 
and trials métamorphosé into words which OU the mdefïnilé expansés of the sea: 
,l the Island of Vexation / 1 “the Frigid talcs / 1 "Arid bîand/‘ "the Island of 
Appropriation." "Bet rayai Harhour, " “Désolation Island / 1 "the Récréai b n 
[stands," etc, The voyages Write the Fadfîc T s great white page: gratis of jour- 
neys and words (fragments) from historiés traoed on maps. 

An épisode from l'Iit mystérieuse provides the mode! for tMs nominative 
activity which generales meaning, multiplies semant ic units scattered like is- 
larcds, and slowly saturâtes the seas, It is its myth, ft is necessary to qtwte ihis 
scene from lhe novel „ which recou ms the founding deed thaï is reproduCed and 
dissent! nated throughout the entire history of the ereat explorers. Once upon a 
lime, on an unknown island (anatogous totheone Daniel De-foc chose for Robin- 
son Crasoe, the solitary caste way) there were six men, who came out of no- 
whçrc. One day. they climb to the island' s highest summit, and hegin to name. 
A solemn moment, and a triumphattf ont, which occurs in the narrative ai the 
précisé moment they décide, as the engineer Çyras Smith ptits it t “to no longer 
look upon. ou r suives as castaways, but rather as cobniste who hâve corne for the 
purpo&e of colonizing"; 

“Friends," responded the engineer» “I think Hr would be good to give 
this island a name, and also the points, promontories and waterways 
we see before our eyes." 

11 ... la lhe future, it would simpUfy the instructions we may 
hâve to give or foltow." 

" , Lel us give them nomes like Robinson Crasoe' s t who se 
story Harbert h as often read to me: ‘Providence Bay/ "Spenn Whale 
Promontory/ ‘The Cape of Vain Hope! . . . " 

"Or hutead/* responded Haihert T "names like Smith, Spüett, 

Nab! . . . ' 3I 

“My name?" cried Nab, exhibiting his sparkUng white teetb, 

"Why not?" replied Pemcroft. 11 "Port Nab' would do quhe wW 
And 'Point Gédéon 1 , , . " 

“I would p refer naines taken from our country/’ responded tiw 
reporter, “io they would nemind, us of America/ 1 

“ Yes + for the most important ones," Cyras Smith said, “for the 
naines of the bay s and waters. I would agréé to thaï gladly. For 
examp le. Jet us give thaï large bay to the east the name ‘Bay of the 
Union/ and let us cail thaï wide indentation to the south 1 Washington 
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Bay/ and thc mountain we arc standing on ‘Motmt Franklin/ and the 
lake bçlow us Lake Grant/ My frênds, noüiing coutd be better. Thèse 
nomes wîll remind us of our country and oflhe gréai ci ti zens who hâve 
honored it But for the ri vers, gui fs, points and proroomorés we see 
from the top of this mountain, let us instead ehoose dénominations Lhat 
recaJI their p&rticular configurations, That way they will be engraved in 
our irnids better, and will be more p radical ai the same lime, The 
shape of the island is unusual enough that we should hâve no diffîculty 
imagimng narras suggested by their forms. As for the waterways we 
are not farmüar with, the various perte of the fcrest we will explore 
later, the inlets we will subséquent!) discover, let us bapiize them as 
they présent themselves to us, What do you ihink. my friends?" 

The engïneer’s proposai wa$ umfiimonil y accepted by bis com- 
pantons. The island lay before their eyes like an unfolded map, and ail 
they had to do wa$ give a name to each of ils concave and couve* 
edges. and to each of its land features. Gédéon Spilert inscribed them 
as they wetïl akmg, and the géographie aï nomenclature of the island 
was deflnitively adopted. 1 * 

To “baptiüe” with wotüs designaxing the avatars of a hum. a network of 
associâtes T national Figures, dream images; to catch the island up in ihe net of 
these liâmes of bdonging; to tum the island into ihe "unfolded map" of a 
mernory thaï inscribes itsdf; to turn il into the manipulable page one can read 
and where one can be read: that la **to colonise/' The Histoire proceeds by 
multiplying this primitive scene. But in l'Iie mystérieuse, as in Les Grands 
Navigateurs , the meaning of this production of space as language is thaï it pro- 
vides a g round for scientific and industrious activity . It makes future operations 
possible. The représentation ccmstructed thiough nomination does not express 
things, it allows a labor lo be undertaken. In Verne, il is a condition of poNsibil- 
tty T not a result. Et is an aet which üiitiates progress, not a portrait of a piece 
of land or the product of an appropriation. The image lies ai the basis of a sci- 
ence, as the decision that generales it. The navigationa) colon ization inaugurales 
an operativity by providing il with a place of its own: the map, which replaces 
beings, "calls" them to the Jinguistie network which situâtes them in advance 
in a field of hutnian hislory,“ 

Undoubtedly. the iodeftnitc act of naming, of circumscribing and delimiting 
units, of thus dragging oneself out of maritime indeterminacy , is also the narra- 
tive palh folio wed by a relation to maternai indifferent iation. The océan is an 
always présent primord ïal î*y , It envelops, Names musi becarved out of it relem- 
Lessly (idaJtds, submarines, ‘*f1oatmg appaiatuses"), outlets for meoning must 
be engineeicd in H, the dotted lines of a patentai symbol ic System must be di- 
se ri bed upon it, one must attempt to teave, to be bom, to walk. Navigations in 
a primai cavem, where one must mark out names and places. Voyages sLmul- 
taneousty within and without . Professeur Lidenbrock, embarking upon the sea 
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thaï lies beneath the earth— an archajc, liquid v&stness in tiw belly of tiw 
world — performcd tiw exorcism which consista in naming. Accord in g to his 
ncphcw Axel, “upon Icaving" a smaJl* natural port in thaï interior océan, “my 
oncle, who was quite attachcd to his géographie al nomenclature, wanfed to gL\e 
ft a naine, my naine, . . * t,J * The orphan's name, imposé by the «acte on 
die mother earth, is itself a "port/' ît limita and demafeatés, it border» upon 
muum ed depuis. 

Nomination, whose victories lhe explorer*' historiés recouni* is dius struck 
with ambivalence. It fonctions as an imerspace between linguistic conqtie&t and 
confinement in océan ic primordiaLity, The “scientifïc progre*s +< whose “dis- 
coveries" it marks does not simply figure a$ an extension. Ils advance is en- 
circlcd, haunted. even momentariLy cngulfed by the indetenrtinate elemenl 
through which il progresses, just as ships, mobiles in mobili, aie borne, menaced 
and sometimes swallowed by the great sea that they wriie. 

Verne, in addition, suggests that there is a frany in naming: "the mania, 
then in fashion, for imposing new vocables on every location one irlnhrd " 
Manie: a madness. A rush lo perforai the rite of exorcism, a pknteering rush 
to found, but also the feverish affixlng of more or too many words 4, of their 
own" [mots ' ‘propres 1 by explorer* who travel in their predecessors* lan~ 
guage , The symbotic act of rnaking history by calling things is repeaied on islets 
and shores that hâve already been named several tintes. These heroes, martyrs 
of departure who brave lhe unknown» enter a space of words, They move within 
lhe lext of others. But they still must re-perform the civil izing act. Even aller 
it has ceased to be justified by any soient i fie relevançe* this "baptism" must be 
endlessly recelebrated on every beach, It is a rite which repeats the act of genesb 
of the Occidental map. II is important becaiise it reproduces the origin of ail 
knowing, not jtisi because it produces a surplus of knowledge. In itself* nomina- 
tion "makes sense -> (jocer-jbcm); ît is the sacrifice. 


The Cîreular Exodns 

Atound the World in Eighty Days> Verne's success of 1-873 P has many descen- 
dants, beginnmg in 1874 with a piece by DEnnery 11 This encirding of the earth 
h lhe figure -type of a kind of itineraiy of knowledge. It de Unes the per foc t 
observation procès». The encyclopaedic ambition fbUowi a trajeciory whkh 
raturas to ifs point of departure. Science is circled, just Like the earth, Theorgan- 
izing fratrie wark is not the médiéval one of ascension, nor that of Üie dictsonary», 
which prevailed during the eighteenth centuiy , The order of knowledge lakes the 
form of a circular voyage. Le Tour du Monde- Nouvelles géographiques: the tiüe 
of this bulletin* whkh fceeame an eighi-page w©ekly in 1891, is an écho of 
Verne's work*“ but it also récapitulâtes the content of his Histoire recotmtiiig 
a sériés of ^circumnavigations/' 
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This séries of circuits organises Les Grands Navigateurs accortiing to rela- 
tions between the cirde and ihe straight line. On the one hand , thèse trips around 
lhe world one by one retura to the santé : they pass by the same capes and the 
same islands, and corne baek to their Europe an point of origin (English, French, 
Spanish), But the supplementary information and articles they bring back pile 
up in the laboratories and muséums where new expéditions are planned. Linear 
progrès s unly occurs at the point where the knowledge is stockpiled. 



stockpiling 


This linear pragress h as as its équivalent, at the same (Occidental) point, the 
hislory thaï is capable of serial izing “cireumnavi galions/' Narrativity organ- 
ises, as an expansion of our knowledge, the successive voyages which reium 
one after another to the narrative'* place of production. 


the 

narrative 



voyages 


The narrative h a* the Occidental capitalisation of observations collected by 
explorer*. forms a line of tircles, As Verne constamly empbasizes. the suce es s 
of this cumulative narrative operation ts made possible by the technical knowl- 
edge of the explorer and by the presence on board of teams of scientists. Jn this 
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way, the voyage gradua! iy éliminâtes the tasses: everylhfag must be observed, 
and everything thaï is seen Lu faraway places must be abie to be known in London 
or in Paris, There must be no k Tentai nder' ' markirtg the exteriority of the 
voyage in relation to the narrative, allowing an elsçwhere otite idc the place of 
relurn to escape. Thus 1 the narrative exposes its own condition of po&sibility 
when it recourus how knowledge progresses aboard ship. The voyagera are 
placed in hierarchkal order aecording to their suocess in avoiding losing things 
along the way, thus depriving the narrative of something, James Cook, for 
example, is "dassed well above lhe French explorer” Bougainville, who 
“embelli&hes” and does not know how to “faithfiilly reprisent things." The 
work ends with Alexander von Humboldt. “the perfbct mode! of the voyager ” 
(these are the |ast words of the book). whkh is to say (but he is an explorer who 
“répons" everything with précision and closes the distance séparai ing the 
voyage and the narrative. The history can corne to a close with Humboldt be* 
cause in him the narrator coïncides with the voyager, The circle is perfect, with 
no remainder, 

Qn the other h and, it is truc thaï “Verne's work is no more than a long médi- 
tation, or revente, on the straight line, . . . Tille: the adventures of the straight 
Une.”” A will to rigor must unifonnJy impose itself upom disparides of circtunr 
stance and location, it must triumph over diversions, going straight to the target 
as fast as possible, Like Phileas Fogg, the hero of A round the World in Eighty 
Boys, the good navigator îakes the shortest and quickest roule lo the unknowit 
eniity tn be located, then back to London or Paris to report the information. The 
narrative itself cuts oui digressions and diooses the documents thaï get most 
directly to the point. In the typology of Veme's fictions] characlers, as in his 
classifications of eighteenth century explorera, the priority accorded the straight 
lin# is translated into a pr é féren ce for the Briti&h over the French (who are 
al way s a lit de "faneifuV and prone to geographic-al and îiterary détoura 1 *), 
until the German. Humboldt. lakes over. In the tort analysis, the joumey could 
be dcscribed in the same terms as Fogg: ,L this gentleman . . . did not travel, 
he described a circumfcnence.”* 1 Its idéal would fee the train, a steam engins 
which. in Verne, traverses vast expansés “cîeaved by the line of its tracks.''* 0 

But the straight line fonms a circle. By virtue of its very straightness, it circles 
the earth. it complétés a circuit aroimd it. There is anoiher machine thaï symbol- 
izes this paradoxical paver: the watch. Verne, a pioneer ia technologie^] his- 
tory, paid spécial attention to watch-making and devoted same important pages 
to it. - 1 Moreover, he compares Fogg to a “chronometer, ” The dock recoud! es 
the circle and the straight line, and it is what bas, since the time of Cook, made 
précision and exploration possible. In tact, it is its mode!: the dock, a celibatory 
machine that remains autonomous "despite the conditions of the sea and différ- 
ences of température," impervious to ail alteration, inviolable , allows the 
“ réduction" of ship lime to the time M the port of embarkution; it allows eacb 
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moment of circumnavigation to be tied to the referenïiaJ lime of depaiture; and 
it h the rotation of the chronomeîer thaï allows for the measunng, control, and 
rectification of any drift in space, 

Most w t recognize in the watch + which travels without ever Icaving the point 
of departure or beutg altered, the semi-eponymous figure of tfie bachelor ex- 
plorera (homologues of Nemo T Robur, Lidenbrock, Herr SchuJtze. Docîor Os, 
Zacharius, etc ), of the voyages without women, 11 of isîands mhabited solely by 
men— in short, of the myth of the ceLihatory machine? The explorations of the 
eighteenih century tended to orbit iikç the Shell fired from Professor Schultze’ s 
canon in Lés 500 rw Nions de la Begum — a solitary shell, thrown into orbit by 
an exeess of speed, trapped in endless circumnavigation, ne ver again 10 fall to 
earth. 

Th ss is actually not the case. The narrative créâtes stop-off points. It brukes 
the rotation of the dock by multiplying descriptions of landscapes and customs. 
The necessity and urgency of géographie discoveiy (what Vente calls the 
Mabor' 1 ) is suspended by narrative stopovers (designated "depictions"), His- 
tory is a combination of “Jabor" and “depictions," ht and stays pmvide a 
coun te (point to the law of the watch. There is cven T in the béait of the Pacific, 
a point of delay and tairying, a paradisiac transgression of work, a pleasure 
place, an “enchantuig picture,” as Verne wriles' Tahiti. Six limes the 
explorera' hisîory stops off there . JJ The warrior's repose T the place where 
Capta m Cook observed Venus" passage» Bougainville *$ “New Cytherea/” 
located at the other end of the earth, thk Fortunate Isle covered with garde ns 
erosscd by silvery bcooks is inhabited by a peuple full of health and vigor who 
are ruled by a queen (Oberoa), are free of religious superstitions and whose oïdy 
concem is to pieuse; they offer lheir women to the sailors, welcome the Western 
strangers with banane brandies and see them off with tears. À féminine place? 
In any case, a meeting place of alliances. From there and nowhere else cornes 
the native, thaï other introduced into the fdlowship of the explorera. Th rougit 
the native, the reality of the elsewhere causes the voyage to drift, il diverts it» 
anchonng it in a d reami and The circle is not perfcec Fiction culs across il. That 
exodus transformed into ' circulation 1 ' remains open to “embellishments” and 
interiacîng with the other. 


The International of tHscovery 

Jules Verne bas a polîiics. 34 It cornes ont in the prai&es sung for l ‘philanthropy,” 
which consiste in “regarding every man as a brother*" and reveals in the con- 
duct of certain of the explorera prentonitory signs of the rights of man and the 
National Convention^ émancipation of Blacks. The criticism of the 'ancien 
régime , where eveiything was arbitrary/* and the “indignation" toward the 
* 'facility " with which colonisera eveiy where l ‘destroy without motive or need** 
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and "abuse their power/’ the irony expressed, for example in relation to Car- 
te ret, by “the ridicuicms ceremony of daiming the couiHry (New Btitain) in the 
name of George ÜT’— ail of lhese traita comprise the politîcal flipside of a his- 
tory in whidi patriotism itsdf (“ourgeographers,” etc,) is overstiadowed by an 
International of courage and compétition. Les Grands Navigateurs î$ someîhing 
§ke the "Olympic Games " Verne m îts prose Pindar, He makes himseîf the 
Michelet of the spoiting conquests of maritime spaces. Even tbough the teams 
are national, the e vents produce “rivais/ ' proving the superiority of the EngUsh 
or French, 

In addition to this “sports" epic* history is divtded by a major opposition. 
It squares two rivais off against each other, Bougainville and Cook, Here. the 
division is as much social as scientific. A secret hostiîity surrounds, in the text, 
the French aristocrat. whosc abilities and brittiani career annoy Verne, The hero 
ïi James Cook t the son of a farmhand from Morton, a child of the peuple who 
methodicaJJy organized his campa tgns, a pioneer of contemporary knowledge, 
killed in Hawaii in a solitary battle to prevent a massacre. The narrative unfolds 
around him and erects at îts center a monument to his memory „ The explorera" 
International quietiy becomes an arena of class struggle. 

Thus the conquemr-sage whq N like Roggewein, is “greeted like a god" in 
eighteenth-century history, is not just anybody No one could forgée thaï after 
re-reading Verne ’s “apotheosis" of the explorer, He hased il on a text of 
Bouguer's; in his account of a French expédition to Fcru (1736), at the outeet 
of his work, he traces* in the “glory' ' of Mount Tabor, the D i scove re r “ s epi ph- 
any , the immense shadow of the pioneer. 

À doud. whidi h ad. engulfed us and was now dissipating, penmitted us 
to see the sun, rising mô radiant, The doud moved to the other aide. 

Il was but thirty paees awav. when each of us saw his own shaclow 
projected above, and only his own t for the doud did not offer a uni- 
Fed surface. The distance was small enough for us to dtstinguLsh every 
part of the shadow; we could see the armg, the legs» the head; but 
whar surprised us was that this last-named part was ado met! with a 
glory or aureole formed of îhree or four small t concentra coronas, 
very bright in color, each with the santé varieties as the rainbow, red 
on the ouiside. The spaccs belween thèse cirçles were equal; the last 
circle was the dinunest; and finally + far in the distance* we saw a 
grcat. white circle sumounding it ail. It was Like a kind of apotheosis 
for the viewer. 



Chapter 10 

The Theater of the Quiproquo: 
Alexandre Dumas 


’O gréai secrets, meiieulously concealed in the mysieries of history, how smafi 
you are when the chnonider's hand reveaJs you to the eyes of the public, naked 
and uiweiled! ' M So the gréai State secrets inhabiting the édifice of official history 
are simply imaginary. If we look behind the façade, we sec the heroes “wkh 
their clothes ofT’; we $ee their passions and "private habits'* 1 and hear the 
murcnur of üttle secrets— ‘ 'the troe causes of the wars thaï hâve stainod the world 
wjth bJood since the time of the Trojan War >J If it is mie that **not one his- 
torian rnanagcd to be historical,' ,J| it ts because they hâve ccmfiised the real with 
crowd-impressjng appearanees, 

Alexandre Dumas, a régulai at court, knew too mu ch about the "cérémonial 
gowns" history drapes over the shoulders of its actors in order to gjve itself an 
air of majesiy: the effect Is onJy a fonction of distance and secret, So he takes 
a look behind the scènes. He shows the back-hail 'Mramas** and "comédies." 
h is in the back hall thaï is to be found the trnth told by the pasi and présent 
chroniclers of whom Dumas— always the tireless ferre ter, the uiexhaustible 
traveler and questioner— is so fond, Tbat is where veri&imüitude résides; and it 
rnust be reconstructed a fier official knowledge bas orchestrated its forgetting, 
By in verting history inthis way, he sels il back on Us feet* he présents its under- 
skie, he démystifiés and democratizes it, tran&fomung it into an everyday thing 
whose secrets eau be openly read— those comic and patheîte secrets composed 

Copyright c Michel de Cnteau, This chapter was original!? puhhshed « "Quiproquo Le ihtftrc 
historique," tn L'arc, Il (1971), pp. 29-33- 
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of quiproquos and surprises thaï every ®m sees* and in which everyone cm 
recognize himsdf. Wclcome to the Historicai Theater, Hue stage buift it huge 
expense hy the anchitect Dedreu\ and chrîstened in Febnuarv 1847 with ihc 
performance: of La Rein? Margot * Ladies and gentlemen, corne this way and 
yuu wilS set history for one, for aJl* a history recouming boch the proxîmîty of 
the pas* and die fbreignness of your privât® Ufe, or the présent as a roetapbor 
for a scmtewhere dse, 

Dœs net this displaced history hâve the form of a dream? Like Freyd*s Mmes 
and Monoîheism,* it is a "historical novcl,” or the effoci on mother* theatrical 
scene, of r h «orient diversions, synecdoches, aty «défont m^onymies and 
anamorphoses of the past-present, It is a fiction, if wfaat is understood by Chat 
is a discours® which traces the ont line of the divided place of its own production; 
or* if orw prefers. a représentation thaï is marked— or better yet P tattoœd like 
a body— by the obscure law thaï haunts tbat place and organbei die practices 
thaï fonction there, Whaî is produced (fingerw) on Damas’ stage is effëctîvely 
determined by two archaeologies of its présent, ooe of which is historkal , the 
other genealogical. Two fqrms of the same iaw; the furet is the ancien régime 
(the *‘old régime 1 !? and the other b the individu*]! relation to bis parents. 

(n Dumas, the ancien régime plays the $ame rôle “primitives'’ wçre 10 play 
a haîf centurv kier, fram Freud to Durkheim: it is the région of the origin, 
which mu si be redone, rewritien and re-presented. In 1850* the society of the 
ancien régime not only h ad ïhe characteristic, by its praximky In lime, of some- 
thing “uncaony or disquktingly familkr (the spatial proximity of cofookation 
would later endow primitive man with ïhe saute ait ri bute): it was ils» the woHd 
front which the nineteenth century had distanced itself, dcclaring it dead. It wss 
the part of the présent tfom which the Révolution had broken away and rejeeted 
as “okL" so its own büth conid belong to a different history . This break is both 
the condition of possibiltty and the effect of a beginntng. But the "‘old’* returns. 
It fojbids one to feel at home in the new âge, The actual remains engaged in 
a “fantasy ” debate with this phantom, which continues to haunt it. The ancien 
régime is the ghost of Hamlefs father? The présence of the Josi one, The obses- 
sions! shadow of what history sssassinated. Ai la a dream, this shade stalles the 
theatncaJ and novdistic stages of the tune (Vigny, Hugo, Dumas. Del a vigne, 
etc.)' 

But the “Historical Theater” of Alexandre Dumas exercises the +, oJd" that 
appropriâtes the place of ïhe présent, by muitiply ing its apparitions, by recount- 
ing it in its own way. It leurs it to pièces, fragment ing it tu individuel play b; il 
acte it oui; Utile by little + it reconquers it, like the sciemific imagina ry of edinol- 
ogy did to the primitive wortd; it expresses new famasies* désirés* and conflicte 
usîng shade s drawu from the parental World, the disappeuranec of Which is 
“incertain/ 1 Tbat b what re-presentsng is* Dis-quieUfig corpses retuni to the 
grave if they become the lexicon of the lïving. The world of yesteryear is sum- 
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maned ta recouru t>ur history: that is whal maures thaï it “cannol harm us + ' “ 
(h . ut H “présents no danger.”* The binh of a new century is thus mscribed in 
the space of tiie preceding one, The “Historien! Theater" transforma the muiti- 
form test, which nevertheless continues to dktate ils law. It tncks the past; il 
cornes up on U front behtad and tums it around. It “unçlothes” this all-ioo-close 
foreigimcss, stripptag it of its threaicning solemnitv, and "assimilating" it imo 
the nirceteentb century, Cannïbalism by détour. À second death: fini there was 
a revolutionary murder. then the ghost undergœs a iheatrical tum-about. The 
ancien régime becomes a legend— no longer thaï injunctive legend hovering 
above the présent üke a phantom and “ciitag 4 ' it* but a legend that eau be tumed 
into the object of citations, or a collection of relies wîth whteh to eonstruct the 
fable ifari: that which speaks) of the actu&l, In this theater of historical opéra- 
lions the voice of the past is transformed into images presented to the public. 
The specter that once owned the night is replaçai by an unlïmïted amty of mir- 
rors rçOecting the day that has dawned. The memory which “re-morses'* \re- 
mord\ w the new century bec orne s ils ïmagmary muséum. 

The sticcess of this operation is ne ver certain. It must be emUessly rebegun, 
Dumas" curiosity and in verni % r eness are a resuit of this uncertaiiHy* and it shows 
in Ms novels: dartng aiways goes hartd in hand with the thème of the “lost 
cause. 4 ’ 11 But which cause is lost? It has to be that of the author in relation to 
hit double . The Works themselves are an indication thaï this i* indeed the case: 
they double one anothèT. Division (which is here, as in Freud, Zweifel, douta, 
internai division) dues mot jus! break the unity of the discourse “held 4 ' succès 
sively or simultaneously by the characters in the novels or play s; il evçn affects 
the author 4 s position (the nominal cerner where the fietional unity of the work 
h produced), appeartag there in the form of shared crédit between Dumas and 
any one of lus many aller ego$ (Danzats, Fiorentino, Lockroy, Meurice. and 
especially Maquet, wbo in 1 856 and 1858 cl&imed his rights as co-author of 
eighteen of the most cekbrated novels pubiished under the namc of Dumas). 
This division isdearly marked in the play s: “By Alexandre Dumas and Auguste 
Mitquet / ' The place of the author is occupied by one ami the other . and neitber 
ha$ a place of his "own" [un lieu propre]. Often, one of the authors wül be 
gtven the “public" naine and costume, but behind it, in the baek hall, there is 
St il) the “prîvaie 14 work of anolher, presented by the l beat ri cal text for the eyes 
of the public. But then nèo appears ta the play? Does Dumas himself know 
which author 1 s rôle he is aettag out? To what extern is he the représentation 
of that foreign intimacy? His theater is, precisely, the production of the no-place 
of the author, the comic or tragic confession of the property owner who is in 
fact only a renter, or someone in debt, livtag in a "borrowed home" that is— as 
the Title implies — metaphorical .'" 1 * This theatrical truth, with no place of its 
own [sonj propre], eau only re-produce itself in perpétuai dis place ment, and 
Dumas 1 biography is jusï one more re •’Cnactmenî of it. 
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Dumas' theatrical créations cannot be separated fmm the Chroniques and the 
Histoires* which provide them a spæe and ,a lexicon. His ptovs only very rarçly 
construct a space Huit h fietional (thaï U to say* imaginary) or poetic (ne* amhor- 
ized by a System of referentialily), On the contrary, they bend to the demanda 
of histoiy. or to the law of the other. They inserîbe themsehes in the test of 
others, They insinuais themsetves înto the work of pœt auîhors, who dcfine and 
occupy Durms' place as mue h as he cokmizes theins, The literary content of h» 
work thus repeats the question of the relation of the nineteemth century to the 
ancien régime : who bas taken whose place? À quiproquo structure. Who masio. 
whom? Who is the “fluthor"? Dumas" stage is haunted by the other . And that 
b what makes it truly “hàMkd." 

En this conte xi, mention should be made of characters who are '"historical 
theaters'" in themselves, or enaetments of doubling. They are charade» in 
whom a «range power bas taken over the functîoiüng of the subjcct: Balsamo, 
allas CagUosiro, the Count of Monte-Cristo, the mysterious Doctor, etc, Wbat 
these eponymous heroes dtsplay is net so much an exoess of knowledge as ajferce 
that cornes to them fmm sonne* here else. and whose fnreignness of ongin is 
repeated in the effects thaï flow from it; the 1 and lord caoï real I y the owner) of 
th is force does no î himself hâve the power to «e or know, but can induce hfc 
interlocutors to set or Inow or sny the midi. Thèse eharacters can exercise the 
power they reccive from the other only through others stilL A strange power of 
transfèrent*— which is also metaphorical . It links truth to a force-effect in the 
gap between the other and others; a medium mai mai ns the break beiween thon 
and assures the transmission, This is fundamentally the sa m e as the power of 
the historian. who induces the dead he visits to \peak their (or the) tmih— ût 
short* the power of a Michelet. And, in fact, the medium, or hypnotist, must 
put his subjects to +, sleep ,+ in order for them to sec and speak. Only then do 
the “linle secrets’" detemüntng the gttatne$s of history appear, "naked and 
ouvertcd." 

Dumas 1 Urhaift-Gnmdier— a work which is itself double 1 ®— contains a pairiic- 
ularly nevealing variant of this haunted c ha racler. The play re- présents die cele- 
braied case of possession al Loudun (Poitou), which iasted from 1632 to 1640. 
and in the course of which Urbain Grandie? , a parisb pries! , was unjustly burned 
at the itake on charges of witeherafL^ The literary development of this story 
began with the pamphlets and galettes of the seventeemh century, confinued 
with Vigny 's Cinq-Mars, La Sorcière by Michelet, Aléous Huxky'’ s The Devils 
of Loudtm , and h as passed down to the présent day in the forai of sudi produc- 
tions as a Swedish novd (Dreams of JFÏre md Bases, 1949) by Johnson, a Poibh 
film by KawaJerowicî {Mother Jeanne of the Angels, i960), Pendereckf s 
Germas opéra (The Devih of Loudun, 1969), and an Englbh film (Die Devils, 
1972) by Russell. The extern of the tradition is in no way surprising, bec&use 
possession places identiiy in question; as the hold of the other (god* spirit, de vil. 
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or angel) over ihc subjcct. it theatricaiizes doubüng: who is possesacd by whom? 
Dumas. in contrast to the interprétations of "unbeUevers / 1 does indteed présent 
Grandie r as a sorcerer: “i power was given to me/' he déclarés. But be trans- 
poses possession from the cosmological scene (in whkh humanity is divided in 
a war hctwcen Satan and God> lo a psychologie a] scene {the gïft of a bypnotazer). 
Therc is thus a movement “from myth to fiction" through the mtemaliiation 
of the cofiflict and the double. “ Privât© Ufe, die reality of hisfory, becomcs the 
theater of the quiproquo. 

If the gift is hencefoîth in the service of truth . and no longer a Salante rébel- 
lion, and if, on the other hand, it nécessitâtes Grandter’s death at the hands of 
the defenders of order, it is beeause hisfory and truth are no longer in agréé ment 
and one or the other is eonstamly gains ng the upper hand. This is a lèverai of 
the oki System, where the triumph of truth, the pre supposition of the cosmos, 
doomed history to the rôle of a he retic or somefhing altogether irrelevant . By 
assassinating the wâtness who rcceives the fcreign power to make truth be 
spoken— in short, by assassin al ing the poet— Dumas dramatises the social 
répression of the double/* He préserves a Idnd of “possession" thaï can only 
lead to I allure He recounts the impossibility of and the search for eestasy, as 
well as the impossibility of and search for a place of onc's own, He oscillâtes 
in the space between— beîw^en the inaccessible and an aStered * l own“[le propre 
altéré] . His theater it ■ L histcnical -+ becau&e it is the enaeünent of the Zwschen- 
raum. 

Correspond! n g lo this incertitude of idefflity— (he doubling of the subject. the 
division of the author, îhe alteration of every place— are the “privatc " secrets 
Lhaî disrupt the genealogkaJ order Dumas once invoked "Oedipus. who kilts 
his fâlher, marries his rnother. and has chüdren by her, who are sinus Itaneously 
hLs sons, grandsons and brothers," 1 * Wh© is the father and who is the son? That 
is ihe question asked by Dumas' historical theater as a whole. "Alexandre 
Dumas 1 * is itself the name of boîh the father and the son: this doubled proper 
naine reçoives the OcdipaJ fonction that mates the son the mother's husband, 
and the hu&hand the son of his wife. 

The confusion of générations, the transgression of sexual prohibitions— thèse 
are the irue secrets, naked and unveiled, brought before the eyes of the public 
by the theater of Dumas, For cxample, in Urbain Gratuite r, the Countess of 
Àtbizzi is a mother in love with ber son, to whom she sacrifices her daughter; 
Jeanne de Laubardemont's father is in love with her, and she caJJs Grandier, 
whom she in tuxn loves, **my father"; the nuns in the convent perforai sapphic 
dances, and Grandier has a homophilic affection for his brother Daniel. The 
private is the secret space of drift. Love relations, revolutionary movement 
beneath the surface of the socio-political order, cross the baniers of sexuality 
in the name of an instability which makes every place the possibility and the 
présence of its other. No public prohibition can stop them. It is the dark reign 
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of non-distinction, a kind of *'malter” thaï never matas il itflo die analytical 
taxonomies of sociaJ lk form s ” a silem hemorriiagmg of public life b) m tmeom- 
trallabïe indivkJuaJ mobility, 

Aking ws.th this prolifération of vanishing points (whkh so fascinâtes Dumas) 
cornes a time- serpent, which is perhaps akin to (bat of the sleep provoked by 
the hypnotizcr, a sleep ignorant of différences of place: il is the îime of lots and 
"caressing/' not the time of order estranging the past from lhe présent It is a 
time which makes the différence between me and the oiher disappear; a tinte 
that is cttstod by the fiction of Alexandre Dumas as the utopia of pleasure and 
the no-place of the individual. His Urbain Grand ier suggests this with an adroit 
comparison: Time is a serpent which biles those who do not know how to use 
it, and caresses those who fcnow how to profit by it.*' 



Chapter 11 

The Arts of Dying: 

Celibatory Machines 


On ihis frjnge of a fable font in two- 

— Yves Bon ne fo y . Dans le leurre du seuil 


Todexarten; Theoretical Fictions 

Ingeborg Üadimarm, in 1966 T imroduced her (xx»k Malina as a " cycle” treaiing 
the - ‘different ways of dying.” Todesanen. A retum ïo the {“popular”) litera- 
mre of the Art of ùyingl But now ihe cire le of the texl is dosed. And what is 
impri soned in language has become the agent of a Crenzübertritt {a move past 
the boimdary) thaï is ne ver more than a game of chess— fictions of prisons and 
fictions of escape t a paircted window t a pane of gJaWmirror— where the évi- 
dence of what can neither be said nor "found” is at play. There are no gaps 
and tears but vmtten nnes. Comédies of laying bare, machinery of torture. 
‘‘automMon accounls” vmpped of meaning, faces broken down into cogwheels. 
With the appearanee of “celibatoiy machines*” a faniasy realm wîthuut 
precedent (e&cept in the relation between the artifact and death) goe$ into action. 
It is on the onder of myth d not only by virtue of the founding break il marks at 
the tum of this century, but also hecause of the no-place of the event/advent 
which figures in it in ' ‘different ways"— an entrâmes and/or exil. 

Copyright * Miche] de Ceneau This etapter oneindly appeared as "Sterbduil nü(e: Anti-Riystisches 
Schreiben"' |l *Ans de mourir: terilwo anti-mystiques,” in JmtséUimmaMntrdlM machines 
célibataires fVennii: Alfieri, 1975). pp. 83-97. 


IM 
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Freud, in the Interprétation of Dreams , constructs thmicn) a cdibatery 
machine which is noi dispkyed in Michel Carrouges’ collection . 1 But by its 
nature and date il certainly bdongs in the sériés . 1 It is an “apparatus" {Apparat} 
thaï is built around an internai différence and h composed of interconnecte*! 
“Systems" (Système) functicmuig in such a way thaï it is inscribed and accumu- 
lâtes within (mnemic traces), in such a way thaï ti circulâtes— forwand éuring 
the day and backward al night (a rtickktufigen Weg and a regredientes Riïck- 
schreiten)—md in such a way thaï h transforma energy (die Em* rgieumse tzungen 
im Iimem Apparats), Meticulously eonstfuctecL this fantasy “mechanks*’ 
expiâtes which éléments of the Eliminated (masculine/femtnine) return to the 
“sceneof thedream" [der Schaaplatz der Traüme). Freud caJls it a “theoreticaï 
fiction/' theoritisdte FikîionA 

Thaï name is well suited for the e ni ire sériés, if it is trac thaï fiction is written 
in the languagc of a rejected land and a dispossessed boûy* with ail the trapprngs 
of a fatal exile or an impossible exodus. Fiction is the solitary machine which 
engmeers the Eros of death. Il is a comedy of mou min g in the lomb of the 
Absent (masculine/ féminine). A debt inséparable front réfection. But the “tor- 
ture'' remains literary, Wounding, wracking, killing the body on a vçUcd/vio- 
lated page, it only textually breaks the closure of the text, A scriptural ceEibacy, 
organized by its imagina ry other. The breakdown (de-fection) of chaxacters fall- 
ing to pièces— gear s and springs. Of characters painied on the parte, where they 
meld with the objects behind the gïass/window, or with the reftection of the 
spectater before the glass/mirror , 1 It traces, still scripturally, the Omit qf writing 
and the cleavage Chat disséminâtes the subject despi te the minimal promise of 
fusion ibis transparence pro vides. 

Of course, only an erotidsm i® able to sel the apparatus in motion (den 
Apparat in Bewegtmg zu bringen), but erotidsms are directed toward a (some- 
thing) other which will never be here for is driven my (rom this space by a 
challenge issued by dispossession) , and which renders obsessive the (nârcbsi&- 
tic) gaze of the voyeur surpriscd by his Double as he moves among the things 
offered/ rejected in the glass/mirror. The graph painied on Duchamp's glass is 
the iegend of the illusion thaï transférais into a se x/ image the point on the trans- 
parent wall ai which the edi bâte fmale/fcmale) stands ,* 

This is most certainly an antimysticism. An antî- ’reaîism" aJso. The tîme 
is over when the “real 1 ' seemed to enter the text and writing seemed te trake 
love with social violence. Vertsm was on dre side of the simulacrum, a lheater 
of vcrisitn.il itude. After Zola came Jarry and Roussel and Duchamp and Kafka: 
theoretical fictions of the impossible other, of writing abandoned to its drcular 
movement, to its solitary erec tio n- c on structi dus . Backward motion (Régression) 
toward the “place * 1 (LokaUrat) inside the machine where an inaccessible law— 
which the text mimics by enacting its own death— is imprinted (Aufdmck) and 
leaves its trace [Spur). Writing, an exquishe cadaver, gets no respect anymore; 
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it Ls only ihc iüusory sacrament of the real* the spacc of the laugh and/or blas- 
phemy which is not one. Il deploys onJy the ironie. meticulous labor of moufn* 
ing, which draws entrances and exits on the tramiuceni wa.ll, Todemrten. 

For more îhan four centuries in the West, writing has been the substituie for 
myth, and— from Robinson Crusoe ta Moses and Monotheism—n was the sub- 
ject of "novels” playing the part of myths It is a praxis. Up until the twentieth 
century, writing had the triple privilège: of establishing a field of ifs “own" [un 
champ propre] standing apart from the speilbound worîd— the bkmk page: of 
building upon it. ihrough cumulative (written) trajectories, a domain of knowl- 
edge daboratcd on tfie basis of a tradition, or with référencé to nature, in con- 
trat to both of which il appeared as unknowledge— the texti and tinally » ofbeing 
abîe to make history, front ils base in a space where a will stock ed its acquisi- 
tions and outlineti a "model”— a capitalisl „ productive mode of writing. h was 
the action/ myth of a society capable of transforming itself into a blank page upon 
which it could write the story of ils own genesis* and relate that story to what 
the society was separating from (as knowtêdgë) without losing the referent (since 
it used it). A machine par excellence , in tum pédagogie al . entrepreneurial» 
urbanist, scientific, and revoluthmary. 

But dieu that "bknk" spæe hecomes laden with unelean and oh-scene 
images (after becoming gla&s or fiction, the written page is changed by what it 
excludes). The lext, closed in upon itself, loses the referent that authorized it, 
and is no longer anything more than der Schmtpkttz der Tmùme\ utility is in- 
vert ed t becoming "stérile graîiiïtousness," repeatüig the coitus interruptus of 
lhebachclor Don Juan» or the solitary production of the bride + s "widower*" îeft 
with nothing oiher than itself, with no reproduction but symboli2ing reproduc- 
tion, with no foreign tend, wiihotu a won m« and without nature, Writing prolif- 
érâtes in the vicinity of the break that vibrâtes in the nothing of the work, It is 
an "island/inscription,” a Locus sofas, a "penal colony*" adream inhabited by 
the unreadability to which» or of which. it thinks it "speaks." Il is this baring 
of the scriptural myth— an act of dérision— that makes the ceJibatory machine 
blaspbemous. It challenges the prindple of Occidental ambition. With its traps 
and machinations, it undermines the sbmfacnm of being that comprised the 
(now unveiled) secret/ sacred aspect of a Bible transfbrïned by four centuries of 
bourgeois wriling into the gospel of the domination of tîungs by the letter and 
the cipbçr. 

A wound» no longer hkktefi behtad the painting* but in&cribed at ils cerner, 
bmaks the texi into two fragments held together with safety pins/ A fable lom 
in two, It is the équivalent of the bar separating La Mariée into two sections» 
or of the pane of glass itself. Theoretkal fiction points to the site of writing. 
Which is what brought up the problem addressed by Duchamp: "The Precondi- 
tions of a Languagc. " 
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The Writîiig Machine 

The language in question h as ■ajitimysticaT' précomptions. 'AntimyslicaJ* h 
an approximation connoting first of ail one of the cdihatory machines' modes 
of fonction ing in the environment from which they emerged at the begutning of 
the century: a surrounding tendency was to locale the mystical in Uterature. But 
celibatory fictions also pass back over the graphs of mystic language In a kind 
of makeshift dock repair , they isola, te the se prêtions parts, disseminate them in 
nother space, **$& them going + ' in backward motion (the Régression of the 
dream) and reverse their usage. Thus in Roussel, the biblical words Mimé, 
Thécel, Phares* become by association manette, aisselle, phare (lever, armpit, 
beacon), the verbal constellation! around which Fogar's activâtes organise them- 
selves.'* 

This procedure is nol totally new. Il is, in fact, one of the chaiaclerisûcs of 
a specificaliy mystic mode of rhetoric. Even as early as Angélus Silesius, the 
tems prcserved by the mystic tradition serve as the place where a labor, taking 
as its raw xnaterial the accepted semantic objects, is undertaken and enables him 
to produce enactments of dialogues with God . 10 doser to celibatory machines, 
biblical words in the work of Bloy fonction as nuclei/images which generale 
historiés; they provide him with a dictionaxy he uses to tum narrative into the 
art of rircumstantiating quotations . 11 For Bloy, the mystic or biblkal lexkon is 
the verbal raw maierial for phonetk dérivations; procedures which change the 
semantic usage of wonls without altering the substance of the sounds, thus 
effeciing a shift of meaning bcneaih the saute phonetk material, generale the 
possibility of icon effects or fantasy narratives. 

The mystic repertory is still recognizable in Bloy, even afler having passed 
through an entire sériés of lingnistic operations and imaginary displacements: 
the island, the castle, the cave, the wall, iightning, the arrow or needle, the fish» 
the sea, theother land {Wonderland), but aJso nakedness, flagellation, the crown 
of thoms, hanging, the crucifixion, the tomb, etc. More important lhan lhese 
resurgences themselves, however, is the literary praxis thaï produces the 
reusages; il is a direct descendant of the one thaï oversaw the production of 
' mystic phrases 1 ' 11 in the seventeemh century, and, according to thaï period’s 
theorists of mysticism, constitues its v«y définition. For them, the generative 
principle is a "way of (mis)treating*" the accepted language. Mystic discourse 
is a m&dus loquendi, It is the outcome of an entire set of operations on and in 
the shared social texl. Et is an arüfact (a production) created by the labor of 
putting language to dmih , 

This labor of * h wounding" acts upon sememtic formations. It infiltrâtes an 
order of discourse. It play s on meanings, îhrawing them off balance through the 
systematic use of oxymoron and eatachresis, everywhere applying the science 
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of "mystic incision and mUHOmy 1 ’ with a * sharp knife/’ taking the "liberty - ' 
of employing "imperfeci, impraper and dissiimlar terras/’ "vicious in ils 
cKcesses*'; and also through the systematk practice of "ttooping io indécent 
similes*" ' carrying o ne self lo holy exe ess as tbough m&d or deranged": and 
through an "immodesty" whose goal h not tt) g encra te a surplus of meaning* 
but on the conttary lo indoce a de-fection of meaning in order to demonstrate 
the existence of an "off* stage" (ob-scene) in language* and in order to créait 
fade-out points everywhere. 13 Anamorphosis— torturons anamorphosis. Therc- 
fore, a double thematic of taying tare (not an “DDeoveriqg" of iruih in lhe 
Greek sense, but a stripping down and démystification of the sc mamie order) 
and torture js essentiel to this Labor. Of course, its tiret manifesl appearance is 
in the form of "the expérience" recounted in biographicaJ discourse (for 
exemple* St, Teresa's love wound). It thus marks in narrative (in "fiction") the 
process by which narrative is construcied. The défoliation of meaning and tor- 
ture are not just whsl is said in the discourse. They de fine its mode of produc- 
tion. A mmim laquendi'. a speaking machine, 

This seventeenth century rhetorical mode hui its own conditions of possibil- 
iiy. For one, a semaniicizfd untverse is presupposed by the érosion it effects. 
In addition* an accredited place, established by "eestasy" (an "exile”), allons 
(ray Stic) utterance to substitute itself for (theological) statements by claiming to 
stand, by virtue of ils sdf-dispossession, at the veiy place where the (meaning- 
less) Spirit speaks. Finally, a referennal wcabulary— itself the objecl of meta- 
phorical displacements— is nevertheless the instrument, harukd down by the 
neligious tradition, thaï is used to authorize the torture operation. Thèse condi- 
tions taken togeüwr lend torture and the referent the support of a truth thaï is 
not, and never could be, identical to whai is said* but is instead postulated by 
the labor of the négative* which spies it in the interepace between the body and 
Language. Thaï interspace is the place where feelings injuring the body and para- 
doxes damaging the discourse hâve lheir immaterial meeting point 

By the twentieth century, ail of these postulâtes of the religions episteme of 
the seventeenth century had disappeared, Although they abandon the hypothesis 
thaï therc is one, traditkmal* semauitic System (meaning is everywhere; and thaï 
there is spiritual légitimât) (a proper place from which to speak)— in other 
wond s, thoughthey hâve finally freed themselves from the need for an institution 
cocicealing a truth some where in its dark recesses (mystidsm a rose in relation 
to a religion)— celibatory machines nevertheless practice both lhe art of laying 
b are and torture. Theirs, however, is a UngfdsÜc rallier lhan semantic labor. tt 
can no longer take recourse in "truth " In the seventeenth century the location 
of the truth wa$ doubliez uncertain* but ils existence was never in doubt tn the 
iwentieth* the play is on words, through a system of phonetic drift (Roussel' s 
"phonie cabbalah ,>M ) which allows the production of a narrative or paiming. 
The only "authorities" are verbal. The torture thus takes place in the slender 
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thickne&s of language— a pane of glass, a wall— wiihout the assumpïtoo that a 
noii-lûcalizabte reality enters in, The text stands alone. It is the omîy referenttal 
"body," It is a substitme [Ersatz) > kept at a distance {Locus solus), of both the 
spcaking subjeci and the maternai body: one is the absent aulhor (U authortees 
nothing); the other h "iread upon M by a writing which ïs se para lcd fram il , 14 
The cdibatory machine is nm a modus ioquendi, but a m&dits scriberuü. A 
writing machine. 

Similarly, since Laying barc occurs in relation to an impossible incesi, the 
farïing away of the Hk land" that guarantees language appears both tn the form 
of blaspbeniies direcied againsl the woman/iïicnhet L<nère] and dreanos of the sea 
[mer], With Hadewijch of Anvers, Catherine ofSienna, Catherine of Genoa, St. 
Teresa of Âvila, Marie de I 1 Incarnation, Madame Guyon, Antoinette Bouri- 
gnon, etc,, the mot ht* r is dominant in mystic discourse» which is “boni of 
woman," the produel of a matrilineal descent, infused by what Luce ïrlgaray 
cal! s the ‘mystieal. tÉ Ils exegete, however, was the dergyman, the male 
adhèrent of mystic discourse who expected te receive througb ils féminine alter- 
ation» dût his power, which remained as it was, but the ability te produce and 
“speak. +< The machine is the narrative of the celibaie, in relation to the impos- 
sible mère {mer), to the female h&nged man. to the bride stripped baie. An 
irréparable break is here ai the principle of the artifact. 

In modem times, laying bare and torture no longer enter in before lhe îoss; 
they no longer inhabit a land front which négative effccts fimetioning on behallf 
of the truth cati be extracted . They corne afîer, in the solitude of a discourse dis- 
coursing with itself, AUhougb dérision and torture remain the mainsprings of 
narrative, they no longer dépend on a belief that it is possible to gear into somc- 
thing ^unsayable, 1 ’ The only roaming thaï takes place is wishin oneseïf, in the 
forai of homophonous drifts, obscène métaphore puns traversing the stratified 
meaning of a given sound, slips of the longue— in short, the tums of phrase 
circumscribed by language, Plays on words, involving "good" words or bad, 
using ‘any abstract word, which is te say any word that dœs not hâve a concrète 
referenct H ’ (Duchamp), 


Laying Bare and Toiture 

Àlthough there arc man y analogies between the oîd and the new functioïimg of 
these two procedures [laying bare and torture), the distance separating them 
remains considérable. 

Laying bare in the cld sensé came about only after one had bçen dressed in 
costume by and for lhe theater of the world, Whatever disparaging of history 
it accomplished it did by itsdf, by woridng firom within the 4 ‘illusion" il was 
fighting, an illusion from which it would ne ver émergé until the moment of 
death. “Not naked, not clothed, but stripped bare," said Angélus Süesàus: not 
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a primitive innocence regained, but ils dcconstructkm through the agency of a 
necessary social oonstruct— a privative solemnity [sérieux] with in positivity and 
deceit, The only way to make truth ouï of emor. il necessitated sending ail cos- 
tumes ta the “graveÿârd of liveries and uniformi”; il was a descent into dhr 
order + madne$& + and otaœnity, The tradition continued right up 10 Bataille, m 
his Méthode de méditation, which fhltowed the Nouvelle théologie mystique: **J 
think Mke a girl cakes off hcr dress, Àt its most extraite point, thought h im- 
modesty, obsceziity itsclf ,H * Mysticism* aJso, returns to the body. touchcd and 
emotioiiaLly moved— to thaï shadowy paradise of a reality whîeh b no longer 
iocated in language, and which eyes no longer see. 

Finally . since visuaJ expériences are ne ver certain (lhey were the form of 
expérience least irusied and most supervisée! in the seventeenth eeiüuryi, laying 
bare was provided wiüi "eyewrtnesses''— God and/or his official représenta- 
tives— in the h ope of leUbtg them see what die subject car neîtfier see nor désig- 
nais The dennded body knows not what it says, h présupposés a reader by 
whorn il allows itself to be read like a hieroglyph lhat k indccipherable in Uself. 
(This was soon to become the province of the üivalid or madman. transformed 
into the eye of wisdom.) The (auto)biographicai teat of the body laid bare— like 
the text of the critical éditions of the sa me period* stripped of the coverings of 
rime— is offered for the hermeneutical reading practice of an other + présent or 
y et to corne. It awaits a foreign exegesis, which is a probability that remains 
unknown; for there dœs not. in fact, exist a marhesis universalis. 

But the probability of an eyewitness k not enough . Et is necessary for lhe body 
to be ntittert by (he other, engraved, pierced, or, more predsdy, transverber- 
msâ [transverbéré]. H is necessary for the oulline of che onreadable signifier (o 
be traced in te, The proof of its inscription will be proportional to the wound 
it leavcs T because its truth can no longer be read, Beginnïng with the F ranci seau 
stigmata, inscription on the body— tattooing and torture— constituiez a proof 
more than it makes sensc. The inscription rem ai ns an unknown graph (though 
it is known by its unknown author). Thus, pain is the onJy guaraniee of the good 
fort u iK of being written. And the indecipherabilîty of the signature imprinted by 
the wound is. precisely , the t rade mark le Ht by the Stranger when he annexes the 
body to the real ni of the real that lies outside îdl thought. This genesis remakes 
the mystic in the image of God; the mon? unkmtwn the pmeess remains, the 
mon? confident it is. Thanks to the lueky wound made by an unintelligible 
glyph. 11 

Torture replaces peu and page (lhe writing of progressive accumulation and 
diffusion in uitchanged form) with the sword and the body— a writing of loss 
progressing toward the point where death becomes a "fortunate shipwreck'* 
(Surin). Everytfiing flows toward this endpoint of inversion, becaitse the de-fec- 
tion of thought by the body, and the défection of the body by dcaih. line the 
way to the real. The présent inversion is onty the négative labor of what is to 
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corne. Certitude— driven te pain and spelled eut m thaï antilarguagc— lïmis m 
outtet in the end- The mystic rushes, toward thaï terminal point, exhausnng ali 
that he bas as fast as he cati, "Dykrg from net dyîng." 

lt is here thaï the moat signifiant différence emerges. Fer the mystics, death 
is "effacement" in the "real" life. In préparation for it, Life in the présent is 
gradually slripped of ail luster, by adopring the preUminary fonm of an on y mit y 
in daily life— "common life” 1 * is wfoat they cailed thb labo nous prefiguaiarion 
of the fmal disappropriation. The situation with ceUbatory machines i$ different 
Death, for them, dues not herald the real, lt is its collapse. A fall into nothing- 
ness. Therefore death. thaï ecstatic torture, fendions only b a litemry mode, 
in a game with the other that causes it— thaï i$, with the life of the author: a 
meaningful but unavowable life in interaction with a mcaning-less but published 
text, As long as an individual (the subject) keeps on writing, he is not dead; in 
fact he » In fine shape, only unpresenmble, He amthorizes nothing. He lends 
crcdibtIUy to no System of veri similitude. He is just there, as the condition of 
possibility for his other. the text, What dits, then, is not the author, but a validai- 
ing mode of utterance buttressed by a promise of immortaUty made to the sub- 
ject, Since the certitude of an end with no exil leavcs nothing to préparé for, 
there is only the text. The bride the mystics expected in death will ne ver corne, 
iremenda et fascmenda, to reestablish or found an order or truth of life. This 
final torture is miss ing ? and the simple stop repladng it crowds ail death into 
language, which is tolerated (but no longer supported) by a présent life devoted 
to mine ralizat ion. The machine ceases to evangelize an al te ri :y whose witoess 
it daims to be, Its only end is an end in itself, It is a game. A fable; withma 
p&wer. 

It is not surprising that in this space from which une rance is absent représen- 
tation is always organized by the dock. Time kills. Duration is thus repressed 
by celibatory machines, every bit as mue h as the subject or intuition. Of this 
stalied ("broken") dock that is the text, the caption of the Machine à Peindre 
(Painting Machine) déclares that "the end of the World will not stop its activi- 
ties." The game of the solitiry is unaffected by that which kills, lt h already 
"dead" (no longer a "still life" [nature marte J, but a still machine), lt is some- 
thtng immobile. Not a speedract, but a sta cernent, a sentence without a referent. 
and with no need of one. 

In effect. laying bare exorcises the bride, who is transformed into an insect 
on display behind glass, into the Milfcy Way. into a nereîd illusion in the réfac- 
tion of an isl and/ aquarium. Narrative rejects this iri descent multitude of the 
other, this phantasm woman. every bit as mue h as it rejects the author' s life. 
The female apparition outside the wind&w of the train must be conque red by the 
wheels of the five edibate cydists in the 10,000 mile race. Rende red iinreaf—m 
other words laid bare— she becomes an excuse to produce without hcr. 
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The text U the refore constructcd by henceforth auto-matic tortures.* la the 
closcd space where a (solitary) labor is underuken on a detail that stands out + 
as in a dream, The sucAû (dream) for St, Tenesa was a part of lift, and created 
the constant déviations of " faillies* 1 (desatinos), which writing wa&charged with 
“putting haek in order” th rougit the production of a controlled madness— the 
Librode la Vida, an institution weâding reason and imagination, Bit the writing 
machine fu notions within the dream, or at least within the systematicaJly sought- 
after oominuity of the oneiric procedures Freud was arutlyzing during the same 
period, lt adopts and artificially “cultivâtes" the “mechanisms” that make it 
so that it is nritten [ça s 'écrit] in the dream, in front of ■ l eyewimesses' ' who 
only muittply the position of the dreamcr, H supervises nothing (in whose naine 
would it do that?), It interprets nothing (in the narae of what referential discourse 
would it do that?). It has no outside with which lo unité, The celibatory machine 
constitutes an auto no mou s praxis , with no oensorship or régulation for it to wcd; 
ît has no subject who would cîaîm to capitalise on its labor. It jg the torture of 
language by language in the self-propeUing game of its own mockeiy and pro- 
duction. Jt is a machine thaï has taken yesterday*? driver and made him today's 
spedator. À working administration through which it circulâtes with no ihoughl 
to an author or responsibie official. In the vvords of Duchamp, ® "tortWï 
morte.” Buf why is the body— rom by the harrow Lhat wriïes Lhe Law— in the 
heart of the machine? The offker in Kafka' s Penal Colony, comment ing on the 
marks made by the needles on the body of the victim , say s to the observer: **You 
have seen how difficult h is to diecipher the script with one's eyes: but our man 
deciphers it with his vmimds,' T A fier the torture victim vomit s h the final hour 
arrives: “how we ail absorbed the look of transfiguration on the face of the suf- 
fererr' Then, the “corpse falls at the last into the pit with an incomprehensibly 
gentle wafting motion, The same ihcmt is aJso found in Dutfiamp, Roussel, 
and Jarry. A quote from Jarry's Docîor Fous troll: “Like a musical score, ail 
ans and sciences wçre jnscribed in lhe curvature of the ïimbs of the ultrasexa- 
genartan ephebe and prophesied the infinité pnocess of their perfection.” Ào 
ancient law: pete ferro corpus, "pjerce me with the sword/* 11 

But now the transfiguring torture is demaoded by no one, and has no author, 
It is self-subsistent. Therefore. it h now only seen, not sufîered— the opposite 
of the mystic wound (which is expericnced but not read), This reversai is marked 
in narrative: it is writien [ça s'écrit] on the body, but “at a distance”; it is oiüy 
rend by Kafka 's reader. Writing is not used for the purpose of imitation, nor 
is it destined to be uiscnbed in the real, exercising a power of words over the 
real, The observer can gaze at it, but does not practice ît. If he takes the place 
of the victim, like the officer in the Penal Çolorty , others can fmd in him ”no 
sign of the pmmised rédemption.” He dies, and that'a ail, lt is no longer pos- 
sible to play Christ, When real deafh toses its meaning, the crucifix becomes 
nothing more îhan an image, The only tortured body is the lext. ReciprocaJIy „ 
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once the relevante of the subject is lo a, the imprimable body can he nothing 
more (han a texL 

The body of the letter is also the létter purkiined from i(s former owraer. Whal 
is wrilten is no longer lied ta the viewer by the blind pain thaï u&ed to guarantec 
te intimate workings, It is unbound* a b- soluté, like an unavowable hislory, The 
living subject enjoys the ietsure of seeing the machinery . He is the humorist who 
witnesses, from the outsvde, a torture that is neither “his" nor thaï of the other, 
but an excess endosed in a transparent mfrror. The cdîbatc— like Borges' télé- 
vision viewer {Esse est percipi }, who watches a story he does not autfwr., but 
which is actually fabricated on the picture screen— makes love with the glass 
behind which his altered body appcars. 

But the glass shines* thaï multifaceted apologue; it is athcist, since it poste 
the absolute of the limit; it is anarchie in ils opposition lo lhe poliivcal discourse 
of realism; il denounce* the society of the spectacle, 

The Male Di vide 

The paradox is chat this stalled machine produces. For one thing, like the dream 
in Freud, it reverses the direction of the movement going from lhe System of 
perception to the System of motility: régression. It is removed from lime, from 
the body and from the woman. lus also taken from God's reachC*Do not louch: 
Art work, ’ r ). But it is still a lheology (t discourse of the male, of the unique, 
of the same: a henology} thaï exdudes the itiystical (an altered féminine dis- 
course: a heterology ) T a A dpber, alone. 

Yeî it produces effects, Despite the ironie, meticiilously outlined directions 
for use thaï accompany it to detail ils functioning* the représenté*! machine is 
not intended to work, However, it bas the strange power of rearranging the prac* 
tïces of he wha merely reads if; it allers our way of transforming texts by reading 
iJtem. U modifies the fteld of culture within which it moves, becoming the instru- 
ment of our analyses. U teàds to the disoovery of other celibatory machines, of 
mher functionings of the celibatory machine, Where does it get this "mythic" 
energy, whose source it wilJ not disclose, causing its Jack to become the object 
of an obsession? Whai engine is hidden in its seeming transparence? 

The fact that it praduces accord in g to a prindple that is hidden from sight, 
the fact that it "compels bdief” through the agency of somelhing it obscures— 
not by virtue of te thickness, but with the iranslucence of glass, with the total 
visibilité of a drawing, in its darity of detail— brings us back to an old question, 
What gives a machiner, of contestation the power to “produce bel ie vers”? The 
pmblem of the institution. The medmmsm of censure opérai ing in the minute 
multiplicité of a code exploits its capacité to “get subjects going , ** m Thus thir- 
teenth-œntury canon law, the exemplary institution in the eyes of Pierre 
Legendre, had to conceal/disclose the source of its energy. It functioned as the 
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ffloMinKe of the bliod spot of a filiation» ns an authorizing authontmion» which 
gave it the power of making itself loved. 

Unguage i& Likewise an institution, as is the cdibatqry machine, to the estent 
thaï U constantes a elosed laoguage and a practice (of reading, not of speaking), 
The celibatory machine» thmigh, fias, no need to disclose something hüdden A 
refusai of the tille, ”son of,** k the veiy pmtciple of this construct featuring the 
Séparai e . the celibate and rcaJabie god. Thcre is nothing hidden because exteri- 
ority laites ils place. The récognition of an absolute outside dispenses with the 
need to introduce mm the text a c o n ceta ed 1 d i sdo sed allusion to an authotay thaï 
would nrake it believabk, 

Mysticism presupposed the interna] perception by an ego of its exteriorily, 1 * 
in other words» it had to quote the other in the tçxt. The celibatory machine 
keeps the other outside of ilself. Fortgehett ohne Rûckschau , 24 The very 
exaetness of its details (each part is a "well arranged item”) emphasizes their 
séparation from one anotber» within Systems thcmseJve» carefully dbttaguished. 
No confusion iniervenes to make us forget about différence. The appuratus 
shincs like a hlade M hm the Cleanlwiess of a suicide which makes way for the 
world' s alterity» with no compensation. 

Havîng put an end to the coincùkmo oppostiorum* and having washed its 
hands of any l 'consolation' " overcomüig différence* the machinées e&sential 
characteristic is thaï it is male. It hehaves as such al ils place of production. It 
confesses (or flaunts, whtchever y ou Like) its relation to its limit, the limit of 
bon g masculine and nothing but. The celihate of the machine* in effect» retums 
to the fondamental , structuring. forni of différence— sexuality— and refuses to 
exercise any masculine power of expressiitg the féminine in speech [dire la 
femme]. A cutting refusai,, made exact! y al the lime when the impossibility of 
becoming» through pain» the writing of an other (féminine) causes the ambitions 
fbrmerly tavested in death to flow back toward the erolic. 

In serting it s Limit» the celibatory apparatui is ako rtfusing tu express the 
féminine in writing [écrire la femme}, it does not make use of the power of a 
masculine narrative to brïng the féminine to expression {faire parler le féminin]. 
Despîîe everything the appartins inheriled from akhemy. a central figure in ihat 
ancien! tradition seems to get frayed in the new machiner?**: the androgyne» the 
perenniai virile ambition to play both rôles, not one after the other as ta trans- 
vestism, but in a doubie-space permiïîmg everything which exceeds ”his 1b limit 
to bc reduced to the s&me. 

Undoubtediy f it is as difïieult to discuss the sex of a discourse as it is to dis- 
cuss the sex of an angd; these two apparatu-ses of circulation and/or drift of 
meantag— one linguktk, the other cosmotagkal— constandy avoid détermina- 
tions as to their place, by «team of the quiproquo ( who hm Utken whose place?). 
The celibatory machine^ narrative or pain tin g de fines lue If as having a i«; by 
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virtue of die break crcating ils ‘’angelic” transparence , or ifs “convcntional 
coloring,*' il can înduce a wkk variety of effects based on wh al it pinces outside 
of iiself, or lhe body/woman/subject. Ils engine » ihis “other,” repressèd with 
so much précision— and therefore, first and foremost, the reader, We hâve seen 
how a certain number of characteristics eonfirm dus rejection of die other,, 
beginning with lhe refusai to use die power of leeapteilMing (die man and die 
woman) io ("human") représentation. Tbis mate ils disoourse aniimagical* 
aretigious. and nonsymbolic: it dues not play on the ability of words to get things 
goingi radier than link together, it culs apart; and fmaüy, it dcprives iiself of 
any means of filling in the deficiency of the concept and conccaling ils gaps 
through lhe production of potential '$ym-bols-" ïT This pwtice of division 
gives the tcxtua) artifacî the energy of what il mcthodically éliminâtes, h the 
male divide that gives it ils power— the violence of a wrïting whose eroticism 
tncreases with ils loss of power (religkius. cosmological , or politkal) over the 
other. 



Part IV 

Others' Historiés 



Chapter 12 

The Black Sun of Language: 
Foucault 


Michel Foucault* s book, The Order ofThmgs,' sold oui within a momh aller it 
first appeared— or so goes the advertîsing Legend. The svork, though long and 
difficulté numbers among those outward signs of culture the trained cye sbould 
find on prommem display in cvery privait übrary, alongsîde lhe an hooks. Bave 
you read it? One 1 s social and mrdlectual standing dépends on the response. But 
there are chose who say that success, Jet alone faddishness, is a sure sigm of a 
superficia] or outmoded work. 

First of ali. Foucault is far from ‘"boring.” In fact F lie is brilliant (a lîttle too 
bnlliant), His writing sparkles with incisive formulations. Heis amusing. Stiimm- 
lating. Dazzlmg. His érudition confounds us; his skül compels assent; bis art 
seduces. Yçt something in us resists, Or rathcr, the initial charm givea way to 
a kiod of second-degree assent, a eompUcfty thaï remains afler we bave taken 
a step back from die first flush of bewîtchmeM, but whose basis we wouîd be 
hard-pressed to expiain. 

However, a different kind of convkrtioïi takes shape in the historkn's. mind 
once he has recognized the sleight-of-hand dement of fbe work— after he bas bad 
a chance to discuss both the information Foucault présents (which, aller ali, 
owes so much to Jacques Roger' s book. Les sciences de la vie dans kt pensée 

Copyrifju e Michel de Cerceau This chapter firsi kppwed u "Les ïCkncct huindiKs H la non 
dcHwoine ” jnâNdu. 326 (Match 1969), pp, 344-360, and ta laaer pubtisbed U "Udûir ttleil 
dy langage: Miche] Foucault'' (Ctupuf 5|. in L absent <fp f'Miiwr (Pari*; M*nw, 1 973). pp. 
115-ite, 
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française du XVHIe siècle 1 ) and the virtuosily of a dialectic which seemingly 
stops at nothing. A question anses which leads to m inquiry essenîial to ail oon- 
temporary thought. Èt is less a formulated question thau the prémonition of one. 
The dazzle and, al times, preciosity of the style combine wilh the minute dexter- 
ity of lhe analysis to produce an obscurity in which both author and reader fade 
from view: the work itself seems to il luit rate the opposition il ao often underlines 
between "surface effects" and the hiéden 'g round " they ceaselessly signify 
and conceal . This relation between the content and the form of the book is what 
amuses in the reader a sympathy without certitude which leads him, paradoxi» 
cally, to wonder: what h it saying thaï h essential? 


The limck Sun of Laugmte 

So what is it aboul? It is not Foucault* s first book. In The Order uf Thïngs ht 
élaborâtes upon a method aiready set forth and illustrated in two wnrkv to my 
mind far superior: Histoire de h jolie à / ! âge classique 3 and Naissance de la 
clinique 4 He also ratons io thèmes présent in numerous other studies— in his 
book* Raymond Roussel, in his articles on Maurice Bknchot, Jules Verne, etc. 
His breadth of leaming as a historien, philosopher, and literary critic caters to 
a curjo&iiy at once imperiaus. scrutinizing. and insatiable. With a hurried step. 
scwnetimes too quickly, this voyager tours lhe varions zones of culture and 
periods of thought in search of a Reasoii that wouJd accounl for the inorganic 
muLtiplicity of the asçertainabie, With an ironie wave of the hand, he dismisses 
the naive certitudes of evolutionism, which believes it can final iy grusp a nealiry 
that had aiways luin within reach beneath the illusions of yesteryear. He has 
nothing but contempt for the postulats of cootinurntt progrès*, lhaî touching self* 
justification of a present-day lucidity which ali ofhistory oughiio prophesy, And 
mot without reason. 

Beneath thoughts, he discerné an "epistemological foumdaiion'* which makes 
them possible. Between the many institutions, expériences, and doctrines of an 
âge* he detects a cohérence which, Utough not explicit, is no ne the les s the condi- 
tion and nîganizing principle of a culture, There is, there fore, order. But this 
"Reason" is a g round thaï escapes the notice of the very people whose ideas 
and exchanges it provides the foundation for. No one can express in words that 
which gives everyone lhe power to speak. There is order, but oniy in the form 
of what one does moi know, in the mode of what is "different" in relation to 
consciousne$s. The Same (the homogeneity of order) appears as otherness (the 
heterogeneity of the unconscious, or radier of the implicit). 

Tothis first nfi, we must add a second: analysis can uitcover abeginning and 
an end to this language that speaks unbeknowm to the volces thaï pronounce it, 
Àfter having ensured the "positivity" ofa historical period, the "foundation” 
suddenly crumbles to make way for another g round , a new "System of possibiU 
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ity” which reorganizes lhe floaling world of words and concepts and implies p 
wiih its mis of vestiges and invention, an eniirely different “epistemoiogical 
Cdd” (épis terne), O ver time, and in the d en su y of its own time, eæh épis fente 
Ls made up of the hcierogerceous: what it dœs not know about itself (its own 
grounding); what it can no longer know about other epistemé Cafter the disap- 
pea rance of the “foundations'' lhey imply); what will be lost foreverof ils own 
objects of knowledge (which are constitnted by a H ‘structure of perception 1 *), 
Things are defmed by a network of words, and they give way when il does. 
Order emerges from disorder only in the foim of tbe equi vocal. Reason, redis- 
r avered in its underlying cohérence» is ai way s being lost beeause it is fore ver 
inséparable from an illusion. In FoucaulTs bocks, reason dies and is siimilta- 
neously rebom. 

Thus. what is presented here is a philosophy as well as a method. Althoigb 
it is useftil to distinguish them for purposes of exposition, the two are insépa- 
rable. Doubtless, when he undertakes “a structural study which altempts to 
decipher the conditions of history itself in the density of the historié” (NÇ, p, 
XV), Foucault h inauguraüng a new criticism (“a strange discourse, I admit 1 * 
[. NC , p. XI: Eng., p. XV)), h is a criticism which aims to detect and defïise the 
successive alliances formed between words &nd things, the “structures” which 
delineate one by orne, over time. the spaces of perception, and thus the tncit 
{though determining) combinations of saying and seeing, of bnguagé and the 
real, which are implüed in the processes of thought and practice, 

A criticism of thi$ nature unfolds within the very fteld of the humain sciences 
it relativises, and makes use of their technicaJ tools. So however new and cardi- 
nally important (and arguable) it may be, it does not curry within itself the mcans 
for its own justification, at leasi not now. The method reniai ns the signifier of 
a signified thaï is impossible to put into words. The moment il démystifiés the 
“positivism'" of science or the ■‘objeciïviiy” of things by defintng the cultural 
shifis which “creaied” thetn, it opens onto the DOCturnal underside of reality, 
as if the fabric of words and things held within its n^ the secret of its own un- 
graspable négation, The combinatory System of saying and seeing has as its 
underside, or as what fundamentally détermines it, “an e&semial vokT (07, p, 
16)» the unassimilable truth of the modes of structural cohérence. Since it shifts 
and slips away , the g round beneath scientific or philosopbical cenitudes beats 
witness to an internai rift— ne ver Jocatable, the rifl is perceptible only in that 
illusion forever hidden and avowed by the temporary organisation of languages 
prïor to ail couse ious thought. 

Histoire de la folie recads thaï dreams and madne&s had become, for the 
German romanlics, the horizon of somêthing “essen ÜÜ/* In their lime, un- 
rcason foreshadowed this “essential" somêthing through iyric pathos or the lit- 
erature of the absurd. For Foucault, unreason is no longer the outer limit of 
reason: it is ils truth. It is the biack sun imprisoned in language, buming unbe* 
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knowii to il— il is what reveaied to him, as it did to Roussel, "the untiring 
joumey through the domain cornmon to bo\h language and being t ihe observa* 
tien of (lie play in which things and words mark their presence yct are absent 
from themselves, expose and masfc themselves'* But 10 speok of unreason h 
stül 10 give negativïty the title of stranger; ir ïs to locate il "elsewhere," That 
t&kes us off the track again. lu îaet (at the stage represented by Naissance de 
la clinique and The Order of Things), this ather h an infernal truth: death. Th us 
ail 0 f Foucault 's works revolvc around the sentence which, like a mono, opens 
Naissance de la clinique : * "This book is about space* about language. and about 
death"’ f NÇ . p. V; Eng., p. IV). ümguage and the epistemoiogkd spaces of 
perception constanily refer to the inscription above the door: ‘‘Here, it is a ques- 
tion of death " An absence, which is pçrhaps meanutg, bas been irailed and is 
overtaken where we would kast espect to find il— in national iry itself, 

What is sertous about this way of thinking is ihe impossibility of separating 
its spectral analysis of cultural histoiy from its awakening to thaï obscure ray 
of light diffracted in h. Ils philosophiez discourse announces an “anxicty of 
language,” taken tn tbe most physîeal and fundamental sense—an uncenainty 
which rises up from the subtetranean shirting to infdtrate the coherency of our 
certitudes, The affirmations pfOper 10 a culture are ddivererî over to this uneer- 
tainty and opened to questionîng. AJ] discourse finds its law in death, ’ k the inno- 
cent* good earth beneath the lawn of words” (JVC. p. 199 ). 

tn order to place Foucault's thought in content , we must first lake note of the 
general subject matter of his work* which présents îtself as the hîstory of ideas 
in Western Europe over the last four hundred years— and as ils rcnewaL His 
thought is new, and still in search of itself: it is imperialist. but dws not really 
succeed in defusing its ambitions or conquests; it is often imprécise exactly 
where it is most incisive . 4 It must also be said that critics proceed with care over 
this stül unsteady g round, even if the y cover it with praise as they go This is 
doubtiess due hoth to the importance of the questions raised and the way in 
which they are presented, Radier than dbeussing Foucault* s historien! analysis, 
1 shaâJ fbeus on scveral of thèse questions of method and fo un dation 

From Cummentan to '"Structural Anah sis" 

Foucault 's work seems to be the resuit of an irritation or a weariness with the 
monotony of commentary. The historien of ideas seems capable of nothing else. 
Commenta ry "questions discourse as to what it says and intended to do" (NC, 
p r XII), it al way s supposes üiat there it **» necessary, unfonrnilafed renia inder 
of thought that ianguage bas left in the shade T1 [NC, p, XÏI; Eng, , p, XVI) and, 
inverse ly, that what bas been formulated cames within it a content that ha s not 
y et been thought (ibid .), In a constant play between the excess of thought over 
language and the excess of Lmguage over thought * commentary '"translates 1 ' 
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into new formulations te "remiiifider" ofthe signifiée! or thé "nssidue" latent 
in te signifier, lt is an infinité task, since what one elaims 10 find is always pre- 
given in thaï unJimited reserve of " intentions" ’ bunect beneath words» in thaï 
inexhaustible capital of words rtcher than te thoirghte thaï assemblai them Is 
thaï not te principle behind any history of science, phîlosophy of hiitory, or 
üteologïcal exegesis? They fcnow in advance the reality they "discover" hidden 
in a mythologicaJ or naïve lamguage from the pasi. They eodow te expressions 
or the ici cas of the pas* witb a riçhness that stiattfirs teir shartd articulation, 
untying the knot of the signifier and signifiai, What h essential jp te is te rela- 
tion to lhe eommentator: the hidden treasure of te past b ineasured against the 
thoughts of the interpréter; what is implicit in raie is definsd by what U explicit 
in the oter. 

Foucault proposes substituting for comnientary a different kixtd of activtty: 
"a structural analysis of te signiîled tel would évadé the fate of commenta ry 
by leaving the signified and signifier in teir original adéquation" (JVC, p. XIII). 
Understanding a proposition will no longer be equated wifh an exegesis thaï 
reduces the relation between text and commenfator to a tautofogy. On te basas 
of a historical "adéquation" between language and thoughi (an adéquation 
which defines te text), te explanation wLU brbtg to light te relatkms which 
articulate the proposition “upoti the other real or possible statementi which are 
contemporary to h” and which place it in opposition to other propositions “in 
te Mnear sériés of lime’* {NC, p. XII; Eng., p, XVI). 

Instead of identifying a thought with other thoughts—wJieter earlîer (“in- 
fluences") or Hâter four own)— instead of supposing a mental continuum over 
which a range of restmbtenca is spread and which authorizes oui making ex- 
plie it the unfomudated or unthought, interprétation will take différence as the 
élément of ils theoretical rigor and the principle of the distinctions it mates, in 
teeping with this theoretical rigor, meanmgs imist be grasped in terms of rela- 
tions (and no longer as something hklden-and-seen); fer propositions,, texte, or 
institutions, as for the words of a language, the value accord ed each élément is 
déterminai and can be explained only by te relations into which it enfers, What 
must be rediscovered is te overall organiz/xtion of meaning which has déter- 
minai spécifie meanings, and to which te éléments of those mauiings refer in 
referring to each other. Thus, a “aason" becomes apparent which is in fret a 
mode of being signified by a System of words An order appears— the order of 
"structures," 

What gives criticism the possibility of theoretical rigor is therefore this prin- 
cïple of making radical distinctions- The analysis of relations and interférences 
allows one to attirai (as, for example. Foucault dœs in relation to te institutions 
and ideas concembig madness in te eighteenth century) that “this System of 
contradictions refers to a hidden cohérence" (HF, p. 624). The analysis ten 
takes the form of a "histoncal structure" (the "structure of te expérience a cul- 
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ture can maie of madness,' 1 HF , p, 478. n, I)» and the cohérence it discovers 
can be held to constitute wilhin history a homogeneous but limited bloc le. There 
are régions of cohérence, with siiddoi shifis from une to anacher. 

The dassîc hisiorical concept of penodidiy is hère expanded into a notion of 
discortfimuty betwœn mental blocks, This displacement can itself be rdated to 
the global situation of consciousness, which has undergeme a reversai in the pasi 
fifty years. Not long ago. the concept of periodicity was elaborafed wiüiin the 
context of a progressive development whusc successive stages tended to confirm 
the self-confidence of the terminal position. The starting point was a présent 
certainty from whose peak could be seen to approach a truth which had been 
graduai! y estracted from the errons and illusions once covering it, but was now 
definitîveJy known. Today, Foucault" s thought is developing in a climats of co- 
existence a mon g heterogeneous cultures, or among irredueible expériences 
isolated by the primitive symbolizatkins of the subject (the rôle of ethnology and 
psycho analysis is of capital importance here, d OT , pp. 373-386). He is 
the refore led to uncover, beneath the cominuily of history, a discontinuity more 
radical still than the évident heteronomy thaï Lies beneath the fictional 
homogène ity of our o*n time. Mis luctd awareness of the ambiguities of 
universal monoculture, m totally affective communication, focuses his attention 
upon the equi vocal nature of historiés] continuity , At one and the sarae time, the 
brutal novelty of the présent is rccognized and constituted as a source of anxiety : 
behind it lies the abyss of différence, The ri fis of time now forbid contemporary 
thought from bdieving il holds the truth of what preceded it; it no longer has 
this peace of mind or recourse. lî therefore faces a new risk, with no guarantee. 
The heterogeneous is for each culture the sign of its own fragility, as well as 
of its spécifie mode of cohérence, Bach cultural System implies a wager affecting 
ail of its ntembers, though none aroong them is responsible for it, AJong with 
"i mode of being of order,*’ it defines a fonm of confrontation with dcath. 7 

"A mode of being oforder"; the phraseology is Foncaulfs (cf* <9T. p. XXI). 
What are we to understand by thaï? What is the status of thèse " ‘historical struc- 
tures* 1 ? In The Order of Tkings Foucault doês not defrne them, He limits himself 
to writing an “accounf ' [OT, p, XXII) of them. as an ethnologie would set out 
to do for a faraway culture. Sut his description has to provide some indication 
of what he is analyzing, He offers the reader 'an inquiiy whose aim is to redis- 
cover on whm basis knowledge and theory became possible'* (OT, p. XXI). 

1 * What I arn attempting to bring lo Jight h the epistemological field. the episieme 
in which knowledge, envisaged apart from ail criteria having référencé to its 
toi ki ctai value m to ils objective fonas, grounds its positivity and thereby maû- 
fests a history which is not thaï of Us growing perfection, but rather that of its 
conditions of possibility'* {OT, p. XXII}. 

To understand the problem and Foucault* s object of study, we must return 
to his initial observation. It is one of surprise. At the opening of his book, a pas- 
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sage by Borges expresses what dus astonishment was for Foucault, and what U 
will be for ailiers. The passage cites “a certain Chinese encydopwdia" in 
which it is wriiien ihat “animais are divided into: a) belcmging to thé Hmpcror, 
b) embal met!, c) lame, il) suckling pigs, e) sirens, f) fabulons, g) tfray dogs, 
h) ineluded in the présent classification, l) frenzied, j) innumerable, k) drawn 
with a fine camdhair brush, I) et cetera, m) havmgjust broken the water pitcher, 
n) thaï frum a long w*y ofT look like flics** (07. p. XV). “In the wonderment 
of this laxonomy." adds Foucault, ' the thing we apprehend in une great leap. 
the thing thaï, by menus of a fable, is demonstrated as the exolic charm of 
another System of thought, is the limitation of our own, the stark impossibihty 
of thinking thaï'"' fibkL). 

A hini. and nothing more* I does. however, evoke the référencé to another 
order. another 'modal ity of order," as what baffles and fascinâtes us. The uber- 
ram is the First signal of another world; but if it stimulâtes a curioshy eager to 
escape from its own problematic, it si i 11 does so from a désire 10 grasp “the futi- 
dame nia! codes" of a different culture and to rediscover, after the initial sur- 
prise, a principle of order. Heteronomy is at the same lime the stimulus and what 
is inadmissible. Et is a wound in rationalisai , There are thus iwo stages 10 ihe 
process: First . the appréhension oF a System that is different: second, the need 
for a reciprocal localizatioii of Systems held to be “different modes of heing of 
order.** 

The marginal refers to an essentia) structure, to a "table'* or “tabula" [OT, 
p. XVII) upon which arc inscribed and ccordinated analogies and oppositions 
unthinkable for us, The rare exception, an institution, or a theory, implies, like 
the tip of an iceberg, a cohérence that is not on the sanie level as ideas and 
words, but lies “beneath" them. Il invites us to wonder “on what + table,' " 
according to what grid of identities, similitudes, analogies are arranged “so 
many different and similar things" that lie ouïs idc our view (OT, p. XIX). This 
apphes cqually to the confinement of the insaoe and ihe sevcmeenth-cemury con- 
ception of gmuunar. 

When we hâve perceived that in the past sciences were constituted, expéri- 
ences reflected, rutionalities formtd as a funelion of a “historicaJ û priori' ‘ dif- 
ferent from our own, when we afïirm that “the order on the hasis of which we 
think loday does not hâve the same mode of bieng as that of the Classical 
Thinkere" (■07. p, XX1Ï), we ourselves arechanged by that discovery, Our rela- 
tion to others, modifled hy our rtaUzalion of this process of cultural leveling, 
transfomis our relation toouraelves. Thegroundofourcertainty is shaken when 
it is revealed thaï we can no longer think a thought from the past, 

The surprise that places our a priori in question is expressed in the ' ‘accourt 1 * 
hy an effort lo locate the rifts on the hasis of the Systems which slip away or 
originate at these frontière. Foucault* s dating scheme is hardly original: the pas- 
sage from the sixteemh to the stverteenth ceniury, the end of the eightcenth cen- 
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tury. the middle of the twootkdi century. But it cames a weighï of îts own 
beeause of thc project lhe feeling of surprise sidetracks. For a System of ihougjit 
concerned with îdenljfying a g&herence* thc nÛ présents itself as an fwtf, but 
"an evçnt fising up from below": more fundamental than thc continuity évident 
in the "surface mo veinent “ is a "sudden" change (Foucault emphasizes die 
sudden nessK which may be a "minuscule but absolutely essemial déplacement" 
thaï "topples thc wholc of Western thought” (07, p. 238). Thus, "within the 
space of a few y cars a culture somerinues ccases to thinlt as it had beeo thinking 
up tü then and begins to think other thmgs in a new wiy ,t (07. p, 30). 
Something essential happent which has identifiable prcmonitory signs and 
conséquences, but which in the îa$t analysis remains uncxplainable*" "an 
érosion from outside*' (OT, p. 50). A change marks the end of om "System of 
simultaneiry * and the begiiming of another. The sanie words and the same ideas 
are often reused* but they no longer hâve the saine meaning, they are no long» 
thought and organized in the same way. 11 is upon this “fact" that the project 
of an all-eiKompassing and unhaty interprétation runs aground. 

The Discontinu ities of Reason 

The cracks which form in cultures, in the end breaking Chem apart, are located 
on the same "lever ' as the “System of simultaneity'" that analysis identifies as 
organizing the multipUchy of culiund signs. A problem arises: what is the nature 
of this "level." said to be that of the "ground” or *'epistemological Ibunda- 
tion“? What v&lidity does it hâve? AU we hâve to go on is the manner in which 
Structures arise in Foucault b acoount. The fact that the "leveL" at which they 
are fdund is deftned by a meîhod, or that Foucault 's account also narrâtes a re- 
search process T is glossed over, There is a reciprocity between his analytic tech- 
nique and its ordenng of facts, which is necessarily scaled to instruments sup- 
plied by a System of interprétation. Thus T the gaps of histoiy are located pre* 
cisdy whcre the historiaifs structural ist interprétation cornes to a standstill. 

The fact that Foucault fails to account for the interférence between his method 
and his results— or rather T thaï the problem is deferred until a "later work“ — tt 
what causes the readers unease. But at the same time as we rue this omission 
on su central a point— one which undoubtedly wouJd hâve Led Foucault to situate 
hîrmêîfm histoiy on the basis of his parttcular reading of the historical avatars 
of reason— we must recogfüze, as previously stated, that his work nevertheless 
rai ses the issue at every tura, It reasserts itself here. The question of damg y long 
classified arnorig the givens of historical inquizy, becomes an episiemological 
problem . It îakes on two équivalent forms: Why do these changes in the constitua 
tive order of a culture ocoir? Why are there standstills in the unfokling of the 
interprétation? Of course, at the point where his chronological account takes on 
phüo&crphical dimensions the reader might wonder wheiher Foucault is simply 
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going 10 borrow the historians' old doth.es t tailored to the spécifications of thosc 
whose methûds he où rightly oiticma, and thcn act as though ïbey were the 
body of history, But the analyses in Histoire de k folie and Naissance de la 
clinique support his case wel; the y démon strate with remarkabte décision how 
the méat of realky is wrapped up with the adoraments of datipg. 

Reason is thus piaced in question by its own history, A heterogeneily brea ks 
apart its sdMdentity; rcason manifesta itself in the succession of "modes of 
being" of order* which does not define a progression» but is on thecontraiy dis- 
continuons, If Foucault coiild define what a "ground" is, he would bc uble to 
invoke an encompassing wbole and tbereby surmourn the heteronomy of histori- 
cal “reuoni” with an appeal to a reason thaï embraced them ail.* But thaï ïs 
exactly what he holds to be impossible, He can the re fore only produce an “ac- 
couru" in which the problem of order and the problem of method are raised in 
identical terms. Within the confines of a technicai rigor (caJl it the history of 
idcaa, in spite of Foucault), he formulâtes a phdosophieal question that is today 
"fundamental” fa favorite tenu of his); the possibilité of truth, There is no 
phiJosophy and* a foniori * no fakh whkh a problematic such as his faits to 
touçh, and perh&ps (but this is what is ai issue)» çircumvenL 

The Ambigu i tics of Continuity: "Àrchaealogy” 

Foucault 's analysis is toc penet ratine not to fmd continuiïy in the métamor- 
phoses and restructurings charaeterizing each epistemoiogkal penod, The sub* 
title of The Order of Things f*An Archaeology of îhe Euman Sciences 8 * J 
alieâdy aimounces the movement which» according to thebooà» propelled West- 
ern thought of the Oassical Âge toward the formation of the humain sciences» 
by way of thiee models proper to the nineteenth eentury, nameïy bk)k>gy, econ- 
omy. and pbilology— the roots of psychology» sociology» and Hnguistics, This 
same movement is behind today 's challenge of theae sciences by history, eth- 
nology, and psychoanalysis, Primitive scènes, in the psycboanalytic sens* of the 
tenu, lurk within and déterminé thèse development*. Bcncaih the cultural dis- 
placements thete persist original wounds and organizing imputions, flfll per- 
ceptible in thoughts that hâve forgotten them, 

Evolution, then, does indeed constitute a “sequence. ” In a Pascalïan twist* 
Foucault bfings continuity to light precisdy where a rupture had appeaned* just 
as befbre he pointed to a discontiniiity break ing into the homogeneity of the 
development of science. But this continuity is indissociable from the equi, vocal; 
U is what persisis unbeknown to conscbusness, in the mode of déception, The 
vestiges of varions kinds disclosed by analysis take the form of an illusion. 

On one level» we bave a surface permanence which» despke shirtings of 
ground» keeps words. concepts» or symboJic thèmes the mm. A simple ex- 
ample: the “madman“ is spoken ofin the sixteenth, eighteenth» and nineteenth 
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centuries, but actually is not a question of the Mme maJady" (HF r p, 259) 
in any two of them, The saine thing applks to theologkal exegesis as it does 
to medicine. The aasm words do not désignais the samc things. Ideas, thèmes, 
classifications float from one mental uni verse to another, bat ai each passage 
they are affected by structures which réorganisé them and endow them with a 
new meaning. The sa me mental objecta "fonction" differently. 

There is a kind of permanence thaï has an inverse form. in the history of 
ideas, new concepts arise which seem to arunounce a different structure, in real- 
ity * they are soft categories that do not détermine their content, but only cover 
it: concepts capable of embracirtg contrâdictory ternis, float ing signifiera in 
which past f#*rs and perspectives persist. "Unis the fear which in the sixteenth 
century exiled the madman in an effort lo avoid diahoJicai. contagion, in the eigh- 
teenth century adopts medical (erminoîogy and resurfaces in the form of précau- 
tions against the contaminated air of the hospitals (HF„ p. 451; Eng., p. 204), 
More générai! y, each historiés! région of the epistttm is the locus of a restruc- 
turing demanded (but no longer organized) by the structures of the preceding 
âge. Foucault demonstrates this in the case of psychoanalysis. for exemple. The 
family* M the end of the eighteenth century, overwhdrned thaï age’s minera of 
the miod, and found as its mythic antithesis the social ' milieu" (the corruptor 
of nature). This set the stage for the attack against the father, which Freud con- 
sidérai the destiny of ail Western culture (and perhaps of ail civilisation), 
whereas in Jaugeage he saw only a sédiment collectai in couse iousness in the 
course of the preceding century. He détecte and unearths in words what had 
rcccntJy been deposited in them 4 by a myth of disalknation in patriarchaJ pu* 
rily, and by a truly alienaling situation in an asylum constituted in the family 
mode" (HP, pp. 588-589; Eng, p p. 255), Gu Ut also resurfaces in Fraudian lan- 
guage, but only because it was embedded there by the replacement of contraint 
with the technique of confession in die philanthropie asylums of the latter part 
of the cightçcmh century (HF, pp. 596-597). In the same way T the valorisation 
of the doctor-patient pairing (which also dates from the eighteeiUh century) and 
the concentration of therapeuiic assistance in the per son of the doctor cteued 
the way, unbekuown to ite inventors, bnth for Freud T s démystification of ail the 
other asylum structures and the rein forcement (forgetful of its origins) of lhe 
place accorded the analyst, who, concealed behirtd the patient 's back, judges, 
gratifies, and frustrâtes him, becoming. according to Foucault, at the same lime 
the "key" and the "aEenatïng figure" of the therapeutic relation ( MF , pp. 
6Ü&-612; Eng., pp. 273-278), 

Contrary to the original intentions behind the invention of a given formula— 
which are forgoœn by those who later reprisent that formula in a different 
way— continuity is mled by the ambignous. There is a real continuity between 
the âge of hermeneubcs (sixteenth century). the âge of "représentation" (seven- 
teenth-eighteenth centuries), the âge of positivUm, or the objectification of lhe 
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"Lipide" (nineteeiith century), and the présent âge, but it is livcd in the mode 
of misiiUerpretation. The issus m not the relation of illusion to truth (as the myth- 
ology of progress would hâve us believe), becatise lhe déception is mutual . It 
is the relation ofother to other. The ambiguity pnoperto the ex changes between 
cultures» or related totheir succession, does not nullify the reality of the connec- 
tions» but ralher spécifiés their nature. Ambiguity of communication is rdated 
to an “anxiety" thaï intertwines the continuity of hbtory and the discontinuity 
of ils Systems: différence. 

It is in fact différence which carves the isokting gaps into the homogeneity 
of knguage and which, eonversely, opens in each System the p&ths to another. 
The internai instafcüity of cycles and the ambiguity of iheir connections do not 
con&titute two probltms. R&thcr, it is in lhese two forms— the relation to olher 
and the relation to self— thaï a single unending confrontation agitâtes history; it 
can be read in lhe ruptures thaï topple Systems, and in the modes of cohérence 
thaï: tend to repress interna] changes There is both continuity and discontinuity , 
and both are deceptive» because each epistemological âge, with its own "mode 
of being oforder," carries within itselfw siterity every représentation attempts 
to absorb by objectifying. None will ever succeed in halting ifs obscure work- 
ings, or in staving off its fatal venom. 

OutsMe Thought 

Those who cling to continuity think the y can esc apc death by taking refuge Ln 
the fiction of a permanence thaï is real . Those who box themselves inside the 
solid wall s of îhe discontinuons Systems believe they can keep death m externat 
problem, eonfmed to the absurd event that brings an end ta a partie ular order; 
they avoid the pnoblem posed by the System of order itseif, a problem whtch fini 
appears in the image of the internai ,l lunit, I+ For the sixteenlh century, it was 
the other world , either divine or demonic; for the seveoteenth, "non-beuig, +l 
bestial or imaginary; for the nineteenth, the "inside" dimension (the past, force, 
dreants). 

Internai fininide struggles against the stnicturings that try to overcome it, and 
provides lhe arena for the defense of tbe same. or sdf-idenîity. Alterity always 
reappears, and in a fondamental way . in the very nature of language. A truth 
is spolcen by the organisation of a culture, but it escapes its own collaborators. 
Certain relations prédéterminé subjects and cause them to signify somethmg 
other than whal they think they say or can say. To be spoken without fcnowing 
il is lo be caught dead unawares; it is to prodaim death f belle ving aü the whiïe 
it is conquered; it is to bear witness to the opposite of what one affrnns. Such 
is the law the hLstorian discovers as soon as he is forced to distinguish language 
from unconscious intentions. "The présence of the law," say s Foucault in his 
article on Blanc h ot, "is its dissimulation. Alienation î$ not simpîy the gemû- 
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nal stage of a culture, but ils interna! norm, as well as the relativizing of ail 
individual ronsciousness. The self-evidence of the "I am” is thus endangered 
by its own langage, that is. by ' “that outsidc vfcere the speakîng subject 
vanisbeb T ' (PD, p, 523), The truth of ail thouglu is outside ihought. 

As for "outside Üwughî, " "one ma y assume that il was boni of that tradition 
of mystic îhinking which, from the lime of Pseudo- Denis, bas prowied the bor 
deriands of Christ ianity; perhaps it h as survjvcd over the past millennium or so 
Lu the various Forms of négative theology" {PD. p. 526). This occasîonai référ- 
encé indicates the kind of problem Foucault sets oui to interpret . The problem 
was brought to lighr, he says, when "Sade ceased to aüow anything to speak 
other than the nudity of desire, as a law withouî a law of the world" {PD, p. 
526): sadism, "a cultural fact of enomtous dimension which arose precisely ai 
the close ofthe eïghteemh «iMiny,” is lied to the era when "unreason, confined 
for over a century and reduced to silence, reappears, no longer as an image of 
the world i no longer as figura, but as baguage and desire" (HF, p. 437; Eng, 
p, 210). 

Dcath only appears within the coherive web of reason as the position of man 
in l&nguage, or as the évolution of Janguages. It is not a historical pheoomenoïi, 
mm an individual fact. and is therefort not localisable. Neither is the wild daim 
of an author who would like to burst through the doors of reflexive pfcilosophy » 
smash the languid fumishings of coitsciousness. and plant his black fkg there. 
It is not the end of man that Foucault proclaims, but of the conception of inan 
thaï beJieved it h ad solvcd, by means of the posilivism of the "human sciences 1 ' 
(that "refusai of négative thoughl," HF f p. 233), the ever-lingerîng problem of 
deaih. Because every system’s downfall is the illusion of having triumphed over 
différence, the question today is posed m terms of this alienation in Language 
every bit as much (ïiis, after ah, thé saine thing) as it is in ternis of the "succes- 
sive systemic collapses." "The fact thaï we are already, be fore the least of our 
words, govemed and poralysed by language" [OT. p. 298) is whai teads the 
quest towaid "that région where death prowis" (OT. p. 383), toward the kind 
of Llterature in which the law of discourse and "the absolute dispersion of man" 
(OT. p, 385) coïncide. 

Thus, it is in his discussions of literary works that Foucault tnost clearly 
reveals the radical absence that "lies beneath the sign it produces in order to 
enabk one to approach it as Lhough it were possible to rejoin it" (PD, p. 531), 
It speaks in the “L" Mot only, as Mallarmé thought, and as the new literature 
réitérâtes, is the word "the manifest inexistence of what it désignâtes," but the 
being of language is thé visible effacement of the speaker. A fore ver non- 
objecu fiable expectation i$ directed loward the nothuig thaï inhahiis il, and "the 
object that would corne to flll il could do nothing but efface it" (PD, p. 544), 
Long bcforc ihosfi who speak, language is already waiting for Godot. 
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Open (Questions 

Nat long ago, in the eomie vein of his mémorable adventures, Félix the Cal was 
éepicied in a situation analogous to the one we are describing* He is walking 
at a fast pac e, then suddenly notices, at the same time as the vicwer, thaï the 
g round has go ne out from under h un: he had left the edge of the cUff he was 
folio wing a while bcfore. Only then dœs he fall into the void, Perhaps thb image 
expresses the problem and the perception to which Foucault'f book beats 
witness. 

The fall is thaï second moment of realization: the ground upon which we 
believed we walked and thought has vanished. It piunges réflecticm back to the 
nece&sity of "lettïng-speak" what is spoken in man f witfiout giving crédence to 
cofisriotisness or to the objecte créât ed by an y partie ular configuration of knowl- 
edge. Â new uni verse of thought o péris up, It may corne in the ferai of a catas- 
trophe, but just for those who only know bow to walk on the oîd “epistemolog- 
ical foumdation.** Before. the ‘T 1 occupied the “küig’s seul' in the network of 
représentations, but now language laites the pmüeged position in saying tts 
truth: bcfore, the ego was held to be the invisible center of lhe known world, 
but now it is reposîtioued in perceptual relations and figures only as one terni 
among many within an underlying, fondamental combïnatory .apparatus; before, 
continuity was the safeguard and also the u priori of a System, but now disconti- 
nu ity is the jump-off point of any new risk or problem. 

Foucault exhibîls the eagemess of a Dr, Strangelove in expressing this sudden 
change, He annoünces the new era with analyses that are sure to endure, but he 
leaves many of the questions he raises hanging. Will the prophet of this new 
êpisteme also be ils philosopher? Who is he to know what no one sise kngws, 
what so many thinkers hâve "forgotten” or hâve yen to realke about their own 
thought? He acte as though he were omniprésent (since ail the hétéronomies of 
histoTy constitute the only account his thought wiJI relate), but he is also absent 
(since he has désignât ed his own place nowhere in that story). His work sets out 
to say lhe iruïh of language Systems, but that truth is lied to no limât, and there 
fore to no engagement on the author s part, The ruptures withitt and between 
language Systems are in the end bridged by the lucidity of his universal gaie. 
In other words, he speaks of the death that fournis al) language wfrhout really 
confronting the death within his own discourse; in fact t bis approach may be a 
way of avoiding it. 

We may thus ask ourselves two questions regard in g Foucault, First, what his- 
tory does he recount? On this, the historians hâve the floor; they can confirm 
that his is a reading of hixtory that sifts throueh the real, décidés iîseïf what b 
significant* and takes refuge in the * 4 density” of hbtory when the surfai résista 
his rreatment 11 Second, the philosophie détermination of the status of his dis- 
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course, the clarification of the relation between his particularity and his projcct 
( who is speaking? from whcrc?) h and the élaboration of the concepts he uses 
(foundâtion, ground, posüvity, etc,), mark the spot whm thaï magnificent 
''account'' shoukf îransform into philosophy. 11 

His work is an open book. of capital importance but uncertain* ttemystifying 
but mythic stilL Will Mephistophdes beeome Faust? For now, he fascinâtes 
some, annoys othcrs, invites contradictory interprétations, ail because he 
evoked, “below the level of représentation, an immense expansé of shade which 
we arc now attemptinglo reoover, as far as we can + in our discourse . inour free- 
dom t in our thoughL But our thought is so brief, our freedom so enslaved, our 
discourse so répétitive, thaï we must face the fact that that expanse of shade 
below is really a botlomless • ea** ( OT , p, 211). 



Chapter 13 

Micro-techniques and Panoptic 
Discourse: 

A Quid pro Quo 


In his Discipline and Punish , 1 Michel Foucault examines the organisation of 
penal, academie, and medical “surveillance" at the beginning of the mneteenth 
century. He multiplies synonyms and évocations in an actenipt to approxïmatc 
proper nouns for what arc the süem agents of his story (as if these escaped verbal 
identity): “apparatus," ‘ * instrumentations, '* "techniques ** " mechamsms / * 
“machineries/' and ao o n, Thts very uncertainty and terni mological înstaJbility 
is already suggestive, Yd the basic stoiy the book bas to tdl=that of an enor- 
mous quid pro quo or socio-historical demi— postulâtes a fondamental diebotomy 
beeween idéologies and technical procedures, and charts their respective évolu- 
tions and intersections, lu faeï, what Foucault analyses is a chiasmus: how the 
place occupied by humanitarian and reformist projects at the end of the dgh- 
teenth century is lhen “colorüzed ,+ or “vampirized" by those disciplinai? pro- 
cedures üim bave sinc« increasingly organôrcd the social retlm rtsdf, This mys- 
teiy story narrâtes a plot of substituted corpses, the sort of game of substitution 
that would hâve pka&ed Freud. 

As always, for Foucault, the draina is piayed ouï befwettt iwo forces wfoose 
rdationship lo one a nocher is inverted by the ruse of history. Ou the onç hindi, 
there is the kJeolugy of (he Eniightenment, with its revoluttonary approach to 
the matter of penal justice. The reformist projects of the eighteenth century arm 

Ccfyrighi o Miche] de Certe*u. Thii ciMpter m ftrpnfiied from Hum/mims ht Sodtry^ 5 t mt. ü-4 
(1982). pp- 237-265, puhlistad by dw Cerner fer liw Hwimilki. Univmiiÿ of Southem Cdffornin. 
Los Angeles. 
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essentiaUy at doing away wïrli the +i ordeal” of lhe ancien régime, with b 
bloody rituaUzation of hand-to-hand combat mtendcd to dramatize lhe triumph 
of royalty over crimmla whwe crimes h ad particular symbolic value, Such 
projcct s involved the equal Station of pénalités, their gradation accord ing to the 
crime N and their educationai value both for the criminels and for society iuelf. 

In actual fart, however, disciplinai procedures evolved in the arTny and in 
the schooïs rapidly corne to prevail over the vast and complet jodkial apparatus 
elaborated by the eighteenth-century EnUghtenmern, and the new techniques are 
refined and apphed without rtc ourse to an y overt ideology; lhe development of 
a cellular grid (wbether for students, soldiers, workers, criminels, or sick 
people) transforms space itself into an instrument thaï can be used lo discipline, 
to pfcgram, and to keep under observation an y social group, In such procedures, 
the refinement of technobgy and the attention to minute detail triumph over 
theory and restait in the universalisation of a single , uniform manner of punish- 
ment— prison itself— which undermines the nevolutionary institutions of the 
Enlightcnment from wrthin and every where substitutes the penitentiary for penal 
justice. 

Foucault thns séparâtes two heterogeneous Systems. Hedeseribes the triumph 
of a political technology of the body over an élaborated System of doctrine , Yet 
he does not stop hçre: in hi$ description of the institution and of the triomphant 
prolifération ofthis particular “minor instnuneiîtality"'— the penal grid— he also 
tries to elucîdate the workings of this type of opaque pomer, which is The prop~ 
«ty of no individus! subject, which has no privileged locus, no superiors, and 
no in fer sors, which is neither répressive nor dogmatic in ils action, and whose 
effkacity is quasi-aufoDomous and fonctions through its capacity 10 dritributt, 
ciassifÿ, analyze, and give spatial indivirfuality to any given object, A perfect 
machinery. Through a sériés of elinicaJ— and splendidîy “panoptica]”— tab- 
leaux, Foucauh attempts to naine and classify the "methodological mies,” the 
" functionaJ conditions,” the ” techniques * 1 and "processes/' the distinct 
M operations” and "mechanisms,” ” principes” and ‘éléments” that would 
co n si î îu te something like a “mkrophyrics of power ” His lent is Unis an exhibi- 
tion of their secrets, an e&hibil that has a dual fonction: l) to diagratn a particular 
stratum of non-verbal practices and 2 ) to found a discours? ahouî those prac- 
tices. 


Nature and Analysis of Ûie Micro-techniques 

How are such practices to he descrihed? In a chararteristic strategy of indirec- 
tion. Foucault isolâtes the gesture thaï organises discursive space— not, as in 
Madness and ChiUzation, the epistemologkal and social gesture of confming an 
outcast in order to créât e the space of reason itself, but ralher a minute gesture, 
every where reproduced . by which visible space is partitioned in order to subject 
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iis inhabitants to surveillance. The procedure# that repeat, amplify , and perfeci 
ihis gesture organize in lum that discourse which cornes to be called the "hurmm 
sciences” or Geisteswissenschajien. Thus p tn Foucault 's view, eighteentfi- 
century procedures thaï constittite a non-verbal gesture hâve hem priv jïeged (for 
historien! and social rc&sons) and hâve then been artküîated through the dis- 
course of contemporary social sciences. 

The novel perspectives 1 opened up by this analysis might ils© bave b#en pno 
îonged into a whole stylislic*, a whole niethod for ônaiyzing dus non-verbal ges- 
turç that organises the tert of îhought itself, But that la not my purpose here. 
Rat hcr. 1 wish to raise severaJ questions re latine to these practices. 

First Question- ïn hâs archâeoîog) of the human sciences— Foucault' s expïjçk 
project since The Créer of Thmgs—mü in his search for that commom 
“mairix''— the ' ‘technology of power”— which couUJ be found to organise both 
the penal code (the punishment of human beuigs) and the human sciences (the 
knowledge of human beings), Foucault is Lcd to make a sélective chmce frorn 
among the totality of procedures that form the fa bric of social activrty in the 
eightcenih and nineteenth centuries. He begins with a proiiferating System 
examined in ils présent status (essentially our contemporary sckmlife or 
juridical lechnology), and moves backward to die past . It is a surgiçal operation, 
U consi sts in isofating the cancerous growth from the social body as a whoîe* 
and thereby in expkimmg ils contemporary dynamic by way of ils genesis tn the 
two preceding centuries. Drawing on an immense mass of historiographie 
matériels (penal, military, academie, medical), thi$ method disengages the 
optical and psnoptical procedures which can increasingly be found to proliféra te 
within our society, thereby kfenfifying the disguiscd indices of an apparat us 
who&e structure gradually becomes more précisé, compîex. and déterminait 
within the density of the social fabric or body as a whole, 

This remarkable historiographie ” opération 1 ' raises two distinct quest son s at 
one and the same tinte: on the one hand, the décisive rôle of teefonûhgicai pwr* 
dures and apparatuses in the organisation of a society; on the oifier. the escep- 
tional development or privilegod status of cme partiouiar caïcgOry (i4.« the pan- 
optical) among such apparawses, We mus* the re fore now ask; 

a) How do we e&plain the phvileged development of the partie uiar sertis 
conslituted by Foucault’ s panoptical apparatuses? It is pertiaps rot so surprîsing, 
when we recal I that optical episîemobgy is fondamental since the sixteenth 
century in the élaboration of modem sciences, arts, and philosophy, lit this case, 
the pancptical machine ry is only a historical effecr of this technkal scientific and 
philosophkal optical tradition. Il does not constitué the victory ofanything new, 
but the victory of a past, the triumph of an oid System over a new, liberal, and 
révolutions ry utopie. A past modcl of organization is coming hmk and ‘ 'cok>- 
nizing ' ' the revolutroimry pmjects of a new lime . This refunt of the past su gge sts 
a Freudian story. 
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b> What happened to ill thc other séries of procedures thal h in their unnoticcd 
itineraries, failed to give risc either to a spécifie discursive configuration or to 
a teehnotagkal systemalization? There are many other procedures besides pan- 
optical o nés, Thèse might weïl be looked on as m immense reserve containmg 
Ûie setds or the traces of alternats developments, 

]( M, in any case, impossible to reduce the functioning of a whole society to 
a single, dominant type of procedure. Recent studios (sud) as that of Serge Mos- 
covici on Urban organisation, 1 and Pierre Legendre on the médiéval ju radical 
apparatus*) hâve rcvealed other kinds of technokugicai apparatuscs, which know 
an analogous interplay witb idcology, and prevail for a lime before falling back 
into the storehouse of social procedures as a whole, at which point other appara- 
luses replace them in their faction of b+ utformLng” a whole System. 

From this point of view, then, a society would be composed of certain prac- 
tices which, selectivdy developed and extemalized , organize its normative insti- 
tutions aJongside mnumerable other practices. The lutter, having remained 
"ixiinor/' do not orgamze discourse itself but merely persist* preserving the 
promises or the remuants of institutions! or scientific hypothèses that differ from 
one society to another. But ali these procedures présent the double characteristic 
uiderseored by Foucault of beîng able to orgamze both spacc and ianguage in 
dominant or suhordinate ways. 

Second Question , It is the final formation or TulF' form— in this instance 
the whole contemporary technology of surveillance and discipline— which 
serves as the point of departure for Foucault 's archaeology ; the impressive 
cohérence of the practkes he selects is thereby explained. But cou we really 
assume that ali procedures in themselves had this cohérence? A priori, no The 
eKceptional and evçn cancerous development of panoptical procedures would 
seem to be indistinguishable from their historié rote as a weapon against hétéro- 
geneous practices and as a means of controlUng the lutter. Th lis, their cohérence 
is the effeci of a particular historié suocess, and nm a characteristic of ali tech- 
nological practices. Th us, behind the “motwtheisnrT of the dominant panoptical 
procedures* we might suspect the existence and sumva) of a bb poJytbei$m b * of 
cottcealed or dissermrtaîed practices* dominated but not obliterated by the htt- 
torical triumph of one of their number, 

Jhiré Question: What is the status of a particular apparatus when it has 
become the organizing principle of a technology of power? What is the effect 
upon it of thaï process whereby it has been isolated from the rest, privileged, 
and transformed into a dominant? What new kind of relation does it maintain 
with the dispersed ensemble of other procedures when it has al length been insti- 
tutionalized as a penitentiary and scientific system? h might weïl be that an appa- 
ratus privileged m this fashkm could lose that efficacity which, accordmg to 
Foucault, it original ly owed its own mute and minuscule tecbnical advances. On 
emergüig from that obscure stratum where Foucault locales the determîning 
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mechanismsof society , il tiiïghî well fmd itself m the position ofan institution 
itself imperceptibly ookmizcd by other, still more süent procedures. Indeed, this 
System of discipline and surveillance, whïcb was formed in the nineteenth cen- 
tuîy on the basis of preexisting procedures, is today in the process of being 
"vampirized" by still other ones which we hâve to unveil. 

Fourth Question: Can we go still further? As they hâve evolved, die appara- 
tuses of surveillance hâve themselves become the object of élucidation and a part 
of the veiy language of our rationality , ts this no t a stgn thaï they hâve ecased 
to détermine discursive institutions? They now bdong to our ideology. The 
organizing apparatu&es the discourse can explain would no Longer fill thaï silent 
roîe which is their définition for Foucault. At thaï point (unies* we are to sup- 
pose thaï, by analyzing the practices from which it is itself derived, Discipline 
and Fimish surmounïs its own basic distinction between 1 'idéologies ' 1 and ^pro- 
cedures"), we hâve to ask what apparatus détermines Foucault'* discourse in 
tum, an underiying apparatus which by définition escapes an kteologjcaL éluci- 
dation. 

By showing* in t single case, the heierogeneous and equi vocal relations be- 
tween apparatuses and idéologies. Foucault has constituted a new object of his- 
torical study: thaï zone in which technologie al procedures bave spécifie effects 
of power. obey logical dynamisms which are spécifie to them. and produce fun- 
d aine mal tumings aside in the juridical and scientific institutions. But we do not 
yet know what to make of other, equally infinitésimal procedures thaï bave 
renias ncd unprivileged by history yet which continue to fiourish in the interstices 
of the institutional technologies. This is most particularJy the case of procedures 
thaï lack the essential precondîoon indicated by Foucault* namely the possession 
of a locus or spécifie space of their own on which the panoptical machinery can 
fonction. Such techniques, which aie just as operative tbough without locus* are 
rhetorkal ‘tac tics." 1 suggest thaï lhese secret! y réorganisé Foucault 's dis- 
course, colonize his "panoptical" texl, and transform it into a "trompe- l'œil.” 


Micro-techniques tu Produce a Panoptical Fiction 

When theory * instead of being a discourse upc»r other préexistant discourses, 
ventura* into non- or pre- verbal domains in which there are only practices with- 
out any accompanying discourse, certain problème arise. There is a sudden shift* 
and fhe usually ndiablc foundation oflanguagc is missing. The theoretîcal opera- 
tion suddenly finds itself at the limits of its normal terrain, Hfae a car at the edge 
of a diff. Beyond, oothing but the sea. Foucault Works on this diff when he 
attempts 10 in vent a discourse thaï can speak of non-discursive practices. 

But we may consider the micro-techniques as building the theory, instead of 
being its object. The question no longer concerna the procedures organizing 
social surveillance and discipline, but the procedures produdng Foucault" s test 
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iiself. in fact t the micro-techniques provide mot oui y the content of die discourse 
but also the procès s of its construction. 

Recipes to Produce a Theory 

As in cooking, hère we find subtle "recipes'' to gel théories of practices, Y et 
in the saine way thaï a cooking reripe is purciuated wilh a certain number of 
action impératives (blencf, baste, bake. etc ), so also thc theoretical operation 
can be summed up in two steps: extract, and then îum over; First the “ethno- 
logicaT* isolation of sente practices for obtainîng a scientific “object/ 1 then the 
logical inversion ofthis obscure object into an snlightening cerner of the theory . 

The fitst step is a "découpe'*: it isolâtes a design of some practices from a 
seamless web, in order to constitute the se practices as a distinct and Mparote 
corpus, a cohérent whole, which is noit&heless aiien to the place in which theory 
k produced. It k the case for Foucault 's p<anoptica) procedures, isolated from 
a multitude of other practices. B y this way they receive an ethnoiogical form. 
Meanwhik, the particular genre theroby isolated Is taken to be the metonymy 
of the whole species: a part, observable because h h as been circumscribed, is 
used to represent the undefinable total îty of practices in general . To be sure, this 
isolation is used to make sense ont of the spécifie dynamics of a given technol- 
ogy. Yet it is an ethnoiogical and métonymie "découpage/* 

In the second sêp, the unity thus isolated is reversé, What was obscure, 
unspoten, and culturahy âUen becomes the very élément that thnows iighf on the 
theory and upon which the discourse is founded, In Foucault, procedures em- 
bodied in the surveillance Systems ai school, in the arm y, or Ln hospitals, mkro- 
apparatuses without discursive legitimaty techniques utterly foteign to the Auf- 
khîrung, ail hecome the very ordering principk that mates sense of our own 
society just as they provide the rationale of our "hunutn sciences/ 1 Becâuse of 
theiti T and in them T as in a mirror, Foucault sees everything and is able to eluci- 
date everything, They allow his discourse itselftobe theoretical ly panoptica! iu 
its îum, This strange operation consists Ln transforming secret and aphasie prac- 
tices into the central axis of a theoretical dise ourse, and mailing this noctumal 
corpus over into a mirror in which the décisive reason of our contemporary his- 
tory shiiies forth, 

This very “tac tic 14 marks his ht s tory as beïonging to the same species of prac- 
tices he analyses. Foucault, of course, already studios the détermination of dis- 
course by procedures in die case of the "humait sciences, " His own analysis, 
however, betrays an apparaïus analogous to those whose {uitcttOding U was able 
to rcvcal . But il wouîd be interesting, in regard to a theory of these micro- 
techniques, to consukr the differentes between the panoptica! procedures 
Foucault bas told us about and the twin geâture of his own narrative, which cou- 
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sists in isolating a fbreign body of procedures and inverting its obscure content 
intü a spotlight. 

An Art of Making Panopficat Fictions 

In this way . Foucault' s theory ls also put of the art of "scoring." lt does 
noi escape ils object, thaï k t lhe micro-procedures. Il is an effect and a network 
of thèse procedures themselves. It is a narrative, a lheoretical narrative, which 
obeys rules analogous to chose panoplie procedures. There is no epistenwiogieal 
and hiérarchies! break betwetn the lheoretical text and the micro-techniques. 
Such a continu ity const lûtes the phiJûwphieal novelty of Foucault 's work, 

Th ls kind of "art” is easy to scé at work, lt is an art of tclling: suspense , 
extraordinary quotatkms. ellipses of quantitative sériés, metonymical samples, 
etc. A complété rîieforica! appuatus is used for seducing and convincing an 
audience, lt also is an art of seazing the oppoctomty and of making a hit. by 
Crossing old te xts and contemporary conjunctures. Foucault bas specified hitn- 
self as a "reader.” His reading is a poaching. Hunting through the fo resis of 
history and through our présent plains. Foucault traps si range things which he 
discovers in a past hterature and uses thèse for disturbing our fragile présent 
securities. He h as an aimost magic power for pointing at surpris! ng confessions 
ïn historien! documents as wdl as in contemporary ones. for gathermg bot h these 
past and présent curiusities into a system t and for transforming these révélations 
of non-verbal practices determining our polkieM and episiemological institutions 
into convincing evidence. His rhetorical an T creating an obviou&ne&s that 
reverses our obvions convictions, is the üterary gesture of a certain way of act- 
ing. His immense érudition is not the principal reason for his effectiveness, but 
rather this art of speaking which is also an art of thinking. 

His m armer of usmg a panoptical discourse as a mask for tactical interventions 
wilhin our epistemologicaJ fie kl s is partkukrly rcmarkahle. He practices an art 
of “sco ring" by meatts of historien] fictions. Discipline and Punùh draws on 
subtil procedures for "manîpulatirag" erudite exhibitions. It is a calculated 
alternation between three variants of opticai figures: représentations) tableaux 
(exemplary narratives) / anal y tic tableaux (lisis of idéologie al "ru les” or "prin- 
ciples” relating ta a single phenomenon), 4 and figurative tableaux fseven- 
teenth-nineteenth century engravings and photographe)/ This system combines 
three sorts of shop- Windows: case-study narratives, thearetical distinctions, and 
past images, lt only prétends to show and not to explain how a machiner) 
worked: it makes this opaque proce&s visible and transparent by staging il in 
three different panoptical settings. Organizmg a rbetoric ofclarity— or "écriture 
de la clarté”— il produces an effect of sclf-evidcnce in the public. But this the- 
ater of clarity is a ruse. It systcmatkaJIy displaces the fields in whkh Foucault 
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successively intervencs, Il Ls a subversive operation, hîdden by and within a 
là mpid dise ourse, a Tiojan horsc. a panoptical fiction, using darity for iniroduc- 
bg an othcmcss into our ' épistémè. ” Taken for granted. the panoplies I space 
of our contcmporary seicntific langnage is coMciouriy and craliily reorgartized 
by heterogeneous micro-techniques. It is colonîzed and vampirized» but volun- 
tarily colonîzed by procedures thaï obey eontrary ru les. 

This way of thinking cannot hâve a discourse of iîs own, because it amounts 
essentislly lo a practice of non-locus. The oprical space is the trame of an inter- 
na ] transformation due to its rhetorical reemployment. Il becomes a façade, the 
IheoneikaJ ruse of a narrative, While the book analyses the transformation of 
Enltghtenmenl idéologies by a pano'ptkaï machinery, its wriling is a subversion 
of our contemporary pan optimal conceptions by the rhetorical techniques of a 
narrative. 

On a first IcveJ, Foucault s theotetnl text Ls still organized by the panoptical 
procedures it élucidâtes. But on a second leveJ. this panoptical discours* is onJy 
a stage wherç a narrative machinery reverses our triumphant panoptical epis- 
lemology . Thus, thert is in Foucault's book an internai tension beïween his his- 
torical thesis (the triumph of a panoptical System) and his own way of writing 
(the subversion of a panoptical discourse). The analysis prclending to efface k- 
self behind an érudition and behind a set of taxonomies it busily manipulâtes is 
Like a ballet dancer dîsguised as a librarian. And so, a Nietzschean laughter 
mean while runs through the historian's texl. 

Two short propositions ma y be an introduction to a debate, and may lake the 
place of a conclusion: 

1) Procedures are not mcrely the objects of a theory. They organize the very 
construction of theory itself. Far front being extern al to theory. or from staying 
on its doorstep. Foucault 1 s procedures provide afield, of opérations within which 
theory is useff productif Whb Foucault we gel another way of building a theory . 
a theory which is the literary ge&turc of those procedures themselves, 

2) tn order to darity the relationshïp of theory whh those procedures thaï pro- 
duce it as well wjth those thaï are its objects of study, the rnost relevant way 
would be a storytciiing dùcourse. Foucault w rues thaï he does nnthing but tell 
slories (“"récits”), Stories slowly appear as a work of déplacements, relating to 
a logic of metonymy. ls it not then time to recognize the theoretical legitimacy 
of narrative, which is then io be looked ujxm not as some încradicable reniflant 
(or a remnant still to be eradicaied) but radier as a necessary form for a theory 
of practices? In this hypothesis, a narrative theory would be indissociable from 
any theory of practices, for it would be its precondition as well as its production. 



Chapter 14 

The Laugh of Michel Foucault 


A few years ago, al Bcb Horiïome, in the course of a speaking tour of Braziî, 
Michel Foucault was once agaïn quesiiorted about bis place" "So, then* in what 
capacily do you speak? What is your specialty? Where are you Corning ffom? 1 ' 
This kfentity rcquest struck him to the quiek, It sought to grasp his secret as a 
man of ptlfage, 1 It h ad provoked* in 77ie Arehaeology of Knowledge* an irritated 
retort, singular in tone. and in whieb the movement that produced the work sud* 
denly shone forth: 

No t rto. rn not where you are lying in wait for me, but over here, 
laugh wg at you. 

What. do you imagine thaï 1 would take so mue h (rouble and so 
much pieasure in writtng, do you Ütiuk thaï I would keep so persis- 
tently to my task. if I were not preparing— with a radier shaky hand— a 
labyrinth into which 1 can venture. in which I can move my discourse, 
opening up underground passages, forcing it to go far front itseïf, 
flnding overhangs thaï reduce and de fortin tts Stinerary, in which 1 can 
lose myself and appear at last to eyes chat I wiïl never hâve to meet 
again. 1 un no doubt not the only one who writes in order to hâve no 
face. Do not usk who i am and do not ask me to remain the sanie : 
leave it to our bureaucrats and our police to see thaï our papers are in 
order, At leasi spare as their moral hy when wt write.* 


Copyright r Micrhrk tfc Cereiu, 
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Â live voice thaï still éludés the lomb of the texl. 

To be classified the prisoner of a place and qualifications, 10 wear the «ripes 
of autbority whidt procure for the faithful their official entry into a discipline, 
to be pigeonholed with in a hîerarehy of domains of knowledge [miw] and of 
positions, thus final ly to be "esïablished T+ — that, for Foucault, wm the very 
figure of death. "No* no.' 1 Identity freezes the gesture of thinkmg, U pays 
humage to an order, To think, on the contrary, « to ptn through; it te to ques- 
tion that order, to marvel thaï it exists, to wonder whü ma de it possible, to seek, 
in passingover its landscape* traces of the movemenl that formed it, lo discover 
in these historiés supposedly laid to rest “how and to what estent it would be 
possible to think otherwise/' 1 That k how Foucault responded to his questioners 
at Belo Horizon», but in wyrds that were bettëT adapted to the sufatleiies of the 
Brazilian scene and that désignât ed his philosophical style: "Who am ï? A 
reader.** 

From Poitiers, where he was bom (1926), to the Salpétrière Hospital, where 
he finaJJy fell (lune 25* 1984), his trajectories crisse rossed domains of knowl- 
edge and coumries. He visited books just as he went a round Paris on bicycle* 
around San Francisco or Tokyo, wïth exact and vigilant attention, poised to 
catch, at the tum of a page or a Street* the spark of sortie strangeness iurking 
therc unnoticed. ALI thèse marks of otherness, whether "minuscule lapses*'* or 
enormous confessions, were for him citations of an utlthought, They are ibcit, 
he would say* quite readabSe, but unread because they lake the expected and the 
codtfled by surprise. When he discovered them he would rail with laughter. 
Sonietimes an irrépressible latigh Jike the one he mentions apropos a texl by 
Borges* which "when read shatters ail the familiar landmarks of thought— oilf 
thought* the Lhought that is of our âge and our geography— bresking up ail the 
ordered surfaces and ail the planes with which we are accustomed to lame the 
wild profusion of beings,"* This, he says* is the "bîrthplace l+ of the book The 
Order of Things . Hîsother works seem to hâve the same orjgin: bouts of surprise 
(in the same way there are bouts of fever), the sudden jubila tory, semi-ecstatic 
forms of "astonishnient*' or "wonder" which hâve been, from Aristotle to 
Wiugensiein, the inaugurators of philosophlcal activity, Something that excecds 
the thinkable and opens the possibiiity of "thinkingotherwise” bursts in through 
comical* incongnious, or paradoxical half-openings of discourse * The philoso- 
pher, overtaken by laughter* seized by an irony of things équivalent to an illumi- 
nation. is not dus author but the wïtness of these fiashes traversing and traits- 
gressing the griddîng of discourses effected by established Systems of reason. 
Nor has he prepared in advance a place to keep his finds. Thèse are Lhe events 
of a thought yet. to corne. This surprising inventiveness of words and things, this 
intellectuel expérience of a disappropriation that opens possibilités, is what 
Foucault marks with a laugh. It is his philosophical signature on the irony of 
history. 
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Hence his complicky with the great deieetors of the surprises of ianguage and 
the chance evenls of thoughl, from the Sophists down to Roussel or Magritte. 
But \m practice of astonishmeiH eonstantîy provides new depanures for the 
releildeutiesa, in tum imperïous and fragile, meticulous, irritable, aiways tena- 
cious T with which he seeks to elucidate this "other dimension of discourse" 
rcvcalcd to him through chance encounters. It even gives the tone of a Western 
to his archivai and analytical work aimed at unraveüng the truth game s thaï are 
fïrst signaled by paradoxical spotiïghts. Try as he may, the care he puts into con- 
troUing» clas&ifying, di»tingubhing T and comparing his readerly finds is inca- 
pable of stilling the tremble of awakening thaï betrays in his texts his manne r 
of discovery , His works, then, combine the laugh of invention with the concem 
for exactitude, even if the proportions vary, and even if, over the years, the 
exactitude graduai! y wbs out over the Laugh* eitber (pertiaps) hecause of the 
allergy his style (more ihan his theses) provoked among the practitioners of welF 
established sc senti fie Systems, or because his surgical passion for lucidity devel- 
oped, becoming in his last two books an ascetie clarity* stripped even of its lively 
virtuosity. Leasing aside this évolution, and the poiermes tied to his oeuvre as 
to his shadow, what is important in his work is first of aJ] this exceptiorcal exer- 
cise of astonishment, transformed into an assiduous practice of the "biiths** of 
thought and of history* 

His "stories," as he called ihem t recouru how new problematics appear and 
become established. The y often take the form of surprises, as in détective 
novels. For example, the progressive liberal dation and diversification of crim- 
ina] law over the course of the eighieenth century is interrupted, reversed* +l can- 
nibalized 1 ' by the prolifération of military and pedagogkai procedures of sur- 
veillance, which impose the panoptic System of the prison evnywben— a 
development one did not expect , 7 You présumé that power is identifiable with 
the appropriation of isola table, hiérarchisai* and legal apparat use s? No, it is the 
expansion of an on y mous mec h an is ni s thaï "normalise" die social space as they 
move acrass institutions and legal ily.® You présumé that a bourgeois morality 
made sex a secret to be hkJden away? No, the techniques of confession traits- 
formed sex into a tireless producer of discourses and truth s,* Titus, from book 
to book, the analysis pin points thèse îuma bouts, which, disturbing the consti- 
tuied domains of knowledge, even the most auihoritative (even Marx, even 
Freud), generale new ways of thinking, Whstever the discussioAS to which this 
analysis gives ri se, the analysis itsdf is based not on the personal ideas of an 
author but ou thaï which hlstory iteelf makes visible, It is not Mr Foucault who 
is mak.bg fini of domains of knowledge and prédictions, or pre- visions; it is his- 
tory but is laughbig at thein. It play s trïcks on the teleologists who take them- 
selves to be the lieutenants of mçaning, A meanbglessness of history, a mocking 
and me fumai god, ridicules the schoolmasters" authority and withdraws from 
Foucault hlmself the moral istie or pedagogical rôle of bdng an "mtellectuaT 
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who is dways on top of things The lueidity cornes from an attenüvene$s T ulways 
mobile, always surprised, to whai events show m wiihoui our knowing il 

Td this attend veness which joins philosophy (tbc analysis of conditions and 
implications) with history (e vents and Systems), we must add an odd, y et ever- 
present aspect of the oeuvre; il s vîsoal diaracter, These works are studded with 
tables and illustrations, The texï is also cadenced by scenes and figures. Madness 
and CivilUasiou opetts with the image of the shïp of fools; 10 The Otder ufThings, 
with Vdn$quez T s “Las Marina’ V* Discipline and Pttnish, with the narrative 
of the torture of Damiens, 13 and sa on. Is this by chance? Or is it 10 solicit the 
reader? But each book présents a scansion of images on lhe basis of which 
develops the intricate work ofdistingtiishing the book’ s conditions of possibilité 
and formai implications. Actually, thèse images instituts the text. The y cadence 
it like successive solicitations of Foucault h lin self. He recognizes in them the 
scenes of a différence, the black suns of "théories" beginning 10 show. Forgot- 
ten Systems of reason stir in these mirrors. On the level of the paragraph or 
phrase, quotes function in the wne way: each of them is embedded there like 
a fragment of a mirror, having the value not of a p roof but of an astonishmem— a 
sparkle of oTher, The entire discourse proceeds in this fashion from vision to 
vision. The step that marks the rhythm of the dbcoone’i forward match, in 
which that march finds support and from which it reçoives its impulse, is a visual 
moment. The analysis is constantiy using it as a point of departure in order to 
make explicit, în lhe form of tists (lit, 2nd, 3rd. 4th . . . ) and taxonomical 
tables thaï still peitain to the Visual» the éléments put into play by the iconic or 
narrative image, This surprise- image therefore play s a rôle, in tum henristic and 
recapitulative, analogous to that of the geometrical figure under the gaze of the 
mathematician: like a right-angled triangle, it brings togetherat a glance the pos- 
sible ot already demonstrated prapenies developed by a sériés of theorems. 

This optïcal style may seem strange. Did not Foucault fmd lhe panoplie 
machine to be at the very heart of lhe system of surveillance that spread from 
the prison to ail the social disciplines by m&ans ofa multiplication of techniques 
aJlowing one to “sce withouî being iee&**7“ Moreover* he exhumed and pur- 
s Lied, folio wing them imo the most peaceful régions of knowledge, ail the proce- 
dures thaï are based on confession and productive of trulh, in order to pinpoint 
the technology by tneans of which visibüity transforma space into an operator 
of power. In fact, the visible becomes for him the arena of the new stakes of 
power and knowledge, Already a major locus for Merleau-Ponty, lhe visible 
constitutes for Foucault the contemporary theater of our fondamental options. 
It is hère that a use of space for policing purposes is confrontai by a vigilance 
attuned to what dse happens there. Mustered on this terrain of our episiemo- 
iogkd wars, lhe work of philosophy opposes lhe Systems that subject space to 
surveillance with paradoxes that chance encounters produce in it; it opposes the 
panoptic level ing with discontinuliies revealed in thought by chance. Two prac- 
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lices of space clash in the Held of visibility, thc one ordered hy discipline, the 
clher ba_sç4 on jutoiiishitKnt. Wîth this eambat, itmmigeeat of thosc of thc 
Grçck gods in their heaven, is effected the ” reversai'" of the technologies of 
“seeing without being seen' f into aesthetics of ethical existence. 

By exhuming the implications of gltstoty e vents, Foucault üivented the loci 
of new problemàtics With each of his bocks, he offers a hîtherto tindrawn map 
of the possibility of “thinking otherwise. 1 ' He is that “new cartograpfoer'" that 
Gilles Deleuze depicted with such friendly acuity. 1 * Thèse maps présent tools 
ptoportioned to different issues. Among themselves, they do not form a System, 
but a sériés of “Essays" [including the sert se of “tries*'!, always having to do 
with thaï “curiosity"— thaï astonishmeni— ” which allows ooc to geï away front 
oneself. 1 * 14 They thus compose a “plurality of possible positions and (une- 
tiona/* 1 * This heterogeneity appears not oniy between the régions that they 
describe (the bîrth of a system of reason on the basis of a new treatment of mad- 
ness, the différentiation of domains of knowledge with in the saute epistemolog- 
ical configuration, the détermination of historiography by the hierarchical place 
of rts production, the nature of disciplinary power, the reversai of a sexuaî cthk 
relating to boys into u heterosexual ethic), but still more ftmdamentally between 
tiie problematics put into play (the insittuting break, the varions modal bâtions 
of the sa me framework of postulâtes, the silent logk of techniques, the constitu- 
tion of sexirality as a moral activity, and so on), U is a question of “discontin- 
uons practices,” |T born of inventions that arisc front chance eneountera. The 
event that is elicited by the “wild profusion of beings” adds to each caiefully 
constructed map another possibility. None of the se maps defines a destiny or 
truth of thought. The se successive places are not linked by the progrès» of an 
ïdea thaï would gradually formiilate itseif, but by a commun way of thinlring. 
They answer to the laughs of history. They attest to the necessity of inscribing 
these chance happenings one a fier another in our domains of knowledge; they 
do not undertake, by homogenizing ail the discourses, to nçtum their dazzling 
discontinuities to the shadows, Rarely has philosophies! astonishment heen 
treated in a manner so mindhil of its possible development and respectful of 
ils surprises. 

Polit Seal activity has the same style. H does not appropriaîe for itseif a mean- 
jng of bisioiy . h does not constitute a strategy, moch lc®s a doctrine, II responds 
to events with the same kind of faithMne&s described above in relation to the 
fortuities of the ïext. It keeps to the events with the same rigomus constancy and 
précision, with a view to bringing eut the implications of the unUiought that 
breaks through the grid of the established order and a c ce pied disciplines. The 
chance occurrences of potttical and social carrent «vents, the condition of to- 
mates in Freneh prisons, the Iranien révolution, the repression in Poland, and 
so many other singuJar encotmters elicited in Foucault the kind of asionishtneni 
that générâtes action. These interventions wene not guaranteed success— and 
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wtre not offered ideologically, from somewhere above the fray— anymore than 
bis mips were. They did not shield themseîves from ibe procesa of chance thaï 
engendered ihcm, Radier, their po'ml of de panure was a nwvement whose ethi- 
cal character, as Kant was afrcady saying, bas to do neitber with what seems 
possible nar with the law of facts, The politisai gesture is also an +< Essay,’" 
untiertaken with as much lucküty as it can bave, and rekting to the discoveries 
mode possible by a semi-journal istic ^curiosity ' 1 attentive to the avatars of the 
tîntes and of people. Tbus FoucaulTs philosophieaî in verni veness, thaï fournie r 
of discuisivities. traces ils path once again* this time in the social fidd. with the 
sanie indefaügable expectation of a history tbat is otber. 



Chapter 15 
History: 

Science and Fiction 


My analysis of Uttoriognpby musi be situated in the cornent of & question loo 
broad to be Ireated fuîly here, nameîy the «minomy bttween ethics sud wtiat, 
for |ack of a bette r word, I wiU call dogmatisiïL Edites is articulated (hmugh 
effective operations, and it defines a distance beiween whai is and what nught 
to be Tbis distance désignâtes a space where we bave something to do On Lhe 
otber h and, dogmati&m is asithorized by a reaïity that it daims to represent and 
ïû the name of tbis realily, it imposes îaws= Histortegraphy fonctions mîdway 
between thèse two potes: but wheneYer it sîtempts to break away from etbks, 
it returrts toward dogmatisa 

Tbis antinomy between édites and dogmaiism piays an essential roJe in tbe 
history of sciences, especially in tbe corccents of tbe social sciences, The «gatit- 
aatioin of a sdentîfk knowledge that took drape daring tbe seveniccmh and eigh- 
îeentb centuries sopposéd a change in the fondamental pnsuilatc of médiéval 
societies: the religions or metaphyskal aim of suuirig the trmh of bekgs accord- 
idg to God's will wm rcplaccd by the ettak&S task of créa ci ne or nwking history 
[faire i 'histoire], However both ambitions were concemed uhimaleiy with estab- 
lisJiing a certain order 

Today, tbis se arc h for a prcvailing order bas been superseded by the social 
impemtive to pmduce a more humane worïd. Now, value is assigned to every 
human bemg accord m g to his actions, bis fonction with in a histOrkaJ econorny 

Cop vnghi e Michel de Ceneui. Thüs chapiex it reprioted bran Sodûl Science as Mand foqmiry, ed, 
R Beüâh a tl. (New York: Caluirtbù Univcnhy P «», 1983k pp. 1M-LJ2. 
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thaï is dinected by the law of progress, rathcr lhan accord in g io his position 
within a System of absolûtes, Differentiaied and iimitçd disciplines, which 
organize operations within cohérent frameworks, de il ne theoretical hypothèses, 
spécifie ohjects of knowledge, and scopes of investigations. The social sciences 
born in modem finies foîm a set of institutions that express ethïcal postulâtes 
through technical operations. For a long pçriod, tbese spécial institutions orga- 
nized “new crusadcs" of a îcchmcal nature to perfonm ethicaJ usks: they cou* 
ira st io other institutions whkh ipeak in the name of “reality" and use a 
dogmatic way of making believe. 

However, a new "dogmatism" bas appeared, onc that has replacerî the his- 
torical linkage of ethkaï obligation and technical abiUty. The scientific establish- 
ment has been graduai! y se par afin g itself from ils ethscal goals , whkh for a long 
Mme had motivated and directed ils technical operations. ït has slowly been loi 
ing ils foundation in social operattviîy and transforming ils p rodoe tt into repré- 
sentations of a reality in whkh everyone must believe. 1 call this dogmatizing 
tendcncy “4e institution of the real.“ k consista of the construction of représen- 
tations Lnto laws ünposed by the States of things Through this process, ethïcal 
testa art repîaeed by what is supposed to be the expression of reality. A touch- 
stone is the concept of l ‘fiction,' 1 

1, Fiction 

"Fktioii" is a perilous word, much like its corrélative, "science." Havmg dis- 
cmsed the fictive aspects of historical discourse elsewhere, 1 1 should Like here 
only to specify. in the form of a prelimiaary note, four possible ways in which 
fiction opérâtes in the historiés discourse. 

1,1 Fiction and Histon 

Western histonography struggles against fiction. This m te mec me strife between 
history and storytelling is very old, Like an oki family quand, positions and 
opinions are often fixed. in its smiggle ag ainsi genealogkal storytelling, the 
myths and legends of the collective memory, and the meaiïderitigs of the oral 
tradition, historiography estabiishes, a certain distance between itself and corn- 
mon assertion and bclief; it locales itself in this différence, whkh grves it the 
accréditation of érudition because il is separated from ordinary discourse - 

Nol that it speaks the truth; ne ver has the historien pretended to do that! 
Radier, with his apparatus for the ciitical reading of documents, the schoîar 
effaces error from the “fables' ' of the past. The terri tory that he occupies j$ 
acqutred through a diagnosis of the fàfce. He hallows oui a place for his disci- 
pline in the terrain of neceived tradition, tn this way, installcd in the midst of 
a given society 's stralified and interconneded modes of narrative (that is to sa y. 
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al! thaï this society tells or told of itself). he s pends his lime in pursuing die taise 
rather than in the construction of the îrut\ as though truth could be produced 
only by means of detemûning error. His work is oriented timard the négative, 
or. to borrow a more appropria te tenu from Popper, towird “falsification.'' 1 
From this viewpoint, “fiction” h thaï which the histariographer constitutes as 
erroneous; thereby, he delimiis his proper ïemtoiy, 

1.2 Fiction and Reality 

Àt the level of analytic procedures (the examination and compifiion of docu- 
ments), as ai the level of interprétations (the produits of the historiographkâ! 
opération^ the technicaJ discourse capable of determining due error s charade ris- 
tic of fiction bas corne lo be autborteed to speak in the mmt of the “real." By 
distinguishing between the two discourses— the one identifie, the other fictive 
— accord ing to iis own criteria, historiograpby crédits itself with having a spécial 
relaùonship to the ”reaT' beeatise ils contrary i$ po&lted as “frise. 1 ' 

This reciprocal détermination opérâtes elsewhere as well, aîthough by other 
ïrteans and with other aims. Ji in volves a double dîspkceroent. which rendors 
a concept plausible or True by pointiitg to an eitor and, ai the same lime» by en- 
forcing belief in something real through a demmciation of the frise, The assump- 
tion is made that what is not held to be false must be real. Thus, for example, 
in the past, arguments against “false*' gods were used to in duce belief in a truc 
God. The process repeats itself roday in conte mporary hisioriography : by 
demonstrating the présence of errons, discourse must pass off as “féal" what- 
ever is placed in opposition to the enors. Even though this is logically question- 
able, it wo-rfcs, and it fools peuple, Consequently* fiction is déport ed to the land 
of the unreal, but the discourse thaï is armed with the techitical “know-how” 
to discem errors is given the supplementary privilège of preprçsenting some- 
thing “real/' Debates about the reliability of literature as opposed to history 
illustrait this division, 

1.3 Fktbtt and Science 

Through a rather logical reversai, fiction may hâve the same position tn the 
realm of science. In place of the metaphysician’s and theobgiüi's discourse, 
which once deciphered the order of ail chuigs and the will of thetr author , a slow 
révolution constitutive of our “modemity" bas suhstituted writings (“écri- 
tures 1 1 or scîentific languages) capable of establishing cohérences that eould pro- 
duce an order, a progrès a history, Deladicd from their epiphantc fonction of 
represenUîig things» thèse “formai’ ' îanguages in their virions applications give 
rise to scénarios whose reïevance no longer dépends on what the y express but 
on what they render possible. These scénarios constilute a new speries of fie- 
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tion, scéentific artifacts, which are not judged in ternis of reaüty— wfcfch tfcey 
are saie! to lack— but in tenus of the po&sibiltties the y generale for prodocmg or 
tnuufartnjng reality, The “fiction*’ is not die photagraphtng of the îunar space 
mission but whai amieipyted and organ ized il. 

Historiographe also utüizes fictions of this type when il consiructs Systems 
of corrélation among unifies deftned as distinct and stable— for examp le, when 
it investigates the pasï T but applies hypothèses and scientific mies of the présent; 
or in the case of historiés! econometrîcs, when it anaJyzes the probable consé- 
quences of counterfacmal hypothèses (for example, the foie of slavery tf the 
Civil War had not îafcen place),® However, historians are no Less suspicions of 
this partial Lar dation cum scientific artifact, They accuse it of “destroying* 1 ’ 
hbtoriography, as the defeates over eeonaroetrks hâve desnomtraled. Their 
résistance appeals once again to thaï method which, while support ing itself by 
“facto.*' reveals emors. Eut, apün T the method is fbumted on the relationship 
thaï historiens 1 discoursc h presumed to bave with the "real." La fiction, even 
of this kind. historians strugglc ag ainsi a lacfc of referentiality, an injury to 
"realisi” discourse, a break in die marnage die y suppose existe between words 
and thixigs. 

1.4 Fiction an4 **Univodty" 

Fiction is accused, final!}, of not bemg a “univocaT* discourse or, to put à 
another way, oflacking scientific "unïvodty." In effect, fiction pîays on the 
stratification of meaning: it narrâtes one thing in order to tell so meihing else; 
It delin cales itself in a language from which it continuously draws effects of 
fneantng thaï cannot bc circumscribed or checked. In contrat to an artificial ïan- 
guàge which is “uni vocal' T in principle, fiction has no prnper place of its own 
It is “metaphofic*’; it moves elusively in the domain of the other. Knowledge 
is insecure when dealbtg with the pnoblem of fiction; conséquent! y. its effort 
consiste in analysis (of a son) that reduces or translates the eïusivc îanguage of 
fiction imo stable and easily combtned éléments, From this point of view t fiction 
violâtes one of the raies of scientifieity , It is a wîtch whom knowledge must 
labor to hold and to Menti fy through its exorcizing. It no longer hears the mark 
of the fa J se, of the un real, or of the artificial, It is on) y a drifüng meaning, It 
is the siren from whom the historian mm défend himself, like Ulysses lied to 
the masl. 

In fact, however, despile the quid pro quo of ils different statu tes, fiction, in 
any of its modal hies— mythk + litetaiy, scientific, or métaphorisai— is a dis- 
course that “informs" the “real*’ withotit pretcndïng either to reposent it or 
to crédit tUelf with the capacity for such a représentation. In this way. it is fun- 
damentâUy opposed to a bistoriograpby that is always attachée! to an ambition 
to speak the ' ‘real - 1 h This ambition toniams the trace of a primitive global repre- 
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sensation of lhe world . It m a mythic structure whose opaque presence haunts 
our scient! tic, historicaJ discipline, ïn any case, it remain» essential, 

Thii then is the obscure center arrnmd which revolvc a numbçr of considéra- 
tions. thaï t shouîd like to iîttrodoce conceming the interplay of science and fic- 
tion. I shatl break these down Lnto three propositions as follows: t) the "real’' 
produced by historiogmphy is also the orthodox 1 egend of the institution of his- 
tory. 2) scienti fie app-aratus— for exemple, computer tedmology—also hâve a 
certain fictive quality in the work of fais ton ans; and 3) eo os idc ring the reJatkm- 
shîp of discours* to that which produces il, thaï is, a rdationship wîth a profes- 
sioiral institution and wjth a scientifœ methodotogy, one can regard hutoriog- 
raphy as somethtng of a mix of science and fiction or ts a ficld of knowledge 
where questions of time and te use regain a central importance. 

2 . The Epie of the Institution 

In general , every story that relates what is happening or what has happened con 
sfi tûtes someïhing real to the estent that it prétends to be the représentation of 
a past reality, It takes on authority by passing itself off as lhe wïtness of what 
is or of what has been. It seduces, and it imposes itself, under a title of events ; 
which it prétends to Lnterpret (for example, Nixon’ s ïast h ours in the White 
Hotise or the capitaJist economy of the Mexican haciendas}, In effiset, every 
authority bases itself on the notion of the “real/' which it is supposed to ra- 
cornit. Il is always in the naine of the “real' 1 thaï one produces and moves the 
faithfiiL Hi&toriography acqut res thls power in so far as it présents and interprète 
the “facts." How «n raden resut discourse that tells them whai is or what 
has been? They must agréé to the iaw, which expresse» itself in terms of e vents, 
However, the 11 real*' as represented by historiography does not correspond 
to the "real ' that déterminés ifs production. If bides behiod the picture of a past 
the présent that produces and organises it. Expressed blundy, the problem is as 
fcUows: a mise en scène of a (past) actuality. that is, the historiographie al dis- 
course itself, occulte the social and technical appa rates of the profession al insti- 
tution that produces it. The operation in question, is rather sly: the discours* 
gives itself cradibilily in the name of the raality which it ts supposed to repré- 
senta but this authorized appearance of the “real” serves précisé! y to camou- 
flage die practice which in fact détermines h. Représentation fhus disguises the 
praxis that organizes it. 


2.1 The Disc ourse and/of the Institution. 

The historians discourse does not escape the constramt of those socioeconomic 
structures that déterminé the représentations of a society, Indeed, by isolattng 
itself, a specalized social group has attempted to shield this discourse from. the 
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poîilicixation and the commercial izatioa of ïhose daily news stories which ro- 
cou nt our contemporary actuality lo us. This séparation , which sornctimes takes 
on an official form (a corps d'état), somctimes a eorporate form (a profession), 
enables the cireumscribing of more arveient objecte [à past). the setting askle of 
especîally rare materîals (thaï is. archives) and the codifying of procedures by 
the profession (that il, techniques). But ail ihis happens as though the general 
procedures for making our common “ historiés"' or our everyday news stories 
(télévision, newspapers) had not been eüminated from their laboratories but. 
raiber, as though they were put to the test there, criticized, and verifîed by the 
historiens in their experimental sening, (t becomes necessary, therefore, pnor 
to anaiyzing the spécifie techniques proper to scholarly hïstorical research, to 
recall whal thèse procedures hâve in common with the daily production of news 
stories by the media. The institutional apparat us of history itself t în supporting 
the researdies of its members + blinds them to the ordinary practices from which 
they prétend to be detadied . 

Except in marginal cases, érudition is no longer an individu»! phenomenon, 
It is a collective co m p rise . For Popper, the scicmific community corrects any 
effects of the researcher's suhjectivity. But this community is also a factory, its 
members distributcd along assembly lirves, subject to budgetary pressures, 
hence, dépendent on political decisions and bound by the grawing contraints 
of a sophisticated machinery (archivai infrastructures, computers, publishers 1 
demanda etc ), Its operations are determined by a rather narrow and homoge- 
neous segment of society from which its members are recroited. Ils general 
orientation is governed by sociocultural assumptions and postulâtes imposed 
through recroît ment. through the existing and establashed fieids of research, 
through the demanda stemmmg from the perso nal interests of a boss. through 
the modes and fashions of the moment, etc. Moreover. its interior organisation 
folio ws a division of labor: it has its bosses, ils aristocracy. its " head research 
technicians - * (often the foremen managing the boss T s research), its technicians, 
its pièce workers, and its clerks of ali kinds for performing routine mental and 
physical îabors, I îeaveasidé, for the lime being. the psychosoc iological aspects 
of this enterprise, for example, that recently analyzedas "the rhetoric of uni ver- 
sity respectability^ by Jeanine Czubaroff. 4 

The books that are the products of this facto ry say nothing about how they 
are made or so Unie as to amounî to nothing. They conceal their relationship 
to this hierarchical, soctoeconomic apparatus. For exemple, do es the doctoral 
dissertation [la thèse] spccify its relation to the boss [te patron] upon whom the 
promotion dépends, or to the Financial impératives which the boss himself must 
obey, or lo the pressures exerted by the profession on the choice of subjects for 
investigation and the methods lo be employed? It is useless to insi&l Yet orne 
musi insist that the se déterminants do not conccm properjy scient! fie impéra- 
tives; nor do they resuit front perso nd idéologies. But they do concem the 
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weight of a présent histoncal reality on discourses which spe&k Jjttie of this prés- 
ence whïle blithely pretending to repmeirt the “reaL“ 

To be sure, this historian’s représentation bas its necessary rôle in a society 
or a grmip h coitstantfy nrtends the rente in the fabric thaï joins past and présent, 
[t assures a “meaning," whïch surmounis the violence and the divisions of ttnw. 
It créâtes a theater of référencés and of common values, whïch guaratdee a sense 
of unity and a "symbolic” oommunicability to the group. FmaJly, as Michelet 
once said, it is the work of the living in orrîer to "quiet the dcad" s and to rcunite 
ail sorts of separated things and peopie imo the semblante of a unity and a près- 
ence thaï coitstitutes représentai son îtself, It is a discours# biised on conjunctioit, 
whïch fights against ail the disjunctions produced by compétition, labor, time, 
and death. But this social task calls precisely Cor the occultation of everything 
thaï would particularize the représentation. It leads to an avoidance in the unify- 
in g représentation of ail traces of the division which organises its production, 
Thus, the text substituts a représentation of a past for élucidation of présent 
institutional operation that manufactures the historian's text. Il pute an appear- 
ance of the real (past) in place of the praxis (présent) thaï produces il, thus deveh 
oping an actuel case of quid pro quo, 

2 J h rom îkboforJy Product to the Media; General Historiography 

Front this viewpoint, scholarly discourse is no longer disJtîitgubhable from thaï 
ptolix and fondamental narrativity lhat is oureveryday historiography. Scfiolar- 
ship is an integra! part of the System thaï organises by means of "historiés" ail 
social communication and everything thaï makes the présent habitable. The bock 
or the professional article, on the one h and, and the magazine or the télévision 
news, on the other, are distinguishable from one anotàer only wjthin tbe saroe 
historiographe cal field which is constitutod by the ïnrtumerable narratives lhat 
recouru and interpret evente, Of course, the “spécial ïst" in history will persist 
in denying this comprcmusing solïdarity . But the disavowal is in vain. The schol- 
ariy side of this historiography forms only a particular species of it, a species 
thaï merci y etnploys different techniques but one that ts no more “technical'’ 
than other closely related species. It too betongs to the wtdely diffused genus 
of stories thaï explaln what is happening. 

Without eeasing, moming, noon, and night, hbtory, in effect, “tells" ils 
story. It gives privileged position to whatever gocs badly (the evetit is fîrst and 
foremo&t an accident, a misfortune, a crisis) because of an urgent need to tnend 
these holes ittimediaiely with the ihread of a language that makes sense. In a 
reciprocal tkshion, such misfortunes generale tories; they authorke die hislo- 
rian's or newsmaker T s tireless production of them. Not very long ago , the 
“real” bore the figure of a divine secret that justified the endless narrativity of 
its révélation. Today the “real" continues to allow an indemnité tinfolding of 
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the narrative; only iww il takes the form of the event, remole or peculiar, which 
serves as the necessary postulats for the production of our reveLatorv discourse, 
This fragmented god neve rceases to gta rise to a lot of talk He charters inces- 
santly— everywhere, in the news, in statmics, in poUs, in documents, aJl of 
which compensa te by means of a conjuactive narrative for the growmg disjunc- 
tion crtatcd by the division oflabor, by social atomisations, and by professional 
spécialisation. These informational discourses furnisb a common referent to ail 
those who are otherwise separated. ïn the name of the “real," they instituts b 
symbol'Creatmg bnguage thaï generales bdtef in the process of communication 
and tu what is commiuûcated* thereby fcnning the tangfed web of + ‘our >T 
history. 

With regard to this general hisioriography, I would note Üiree traits common 
to the en tire genus. even thougb these are ïikely to be more visible in the species 
of the “ media" * and better eontrolled (or ordered in different modaiities) in the 
"scientific" speen. 


2 . 2*1 

The représentation of historical realities is itself the means by which the real 
conditions of its own production are eamouflaged, The “documentary" fails to 
show that h is die resuit, Ln the first place, of a sélective socioecoitoiïiic institu- 
tion and of a techmcal encoding apparatus— newspapers or télévision. In it 
everything happens as ihough the situation in Afghanistan merely display ed Jt- 
self through the medium of Dan Raiher, In fact, the situation is told to us in a 
story which is the prexiuct of a certain milieu, of a power structure, of contracta 
between a corporation and its clients, and of the logic of a certain technicaJity. 
The clarity and simplicity of the information canotai the complex laws of pro- 
duction thaï govem its fabrication, It is a sort of trompe l 'oe it. but diffèrent front 
the trompe l 'oeil of old in that it no longer fumishes any visible sign of its theal- 
ricaJ nature or of the code whereby it is fabricated. Profess tonal ‘élucidation™ 
of the past acts in a similar way. 


2 * 2.2 


The story which speaks in the natne of the real is injunctive. It “signifies" in 
the way a command is i&sued- In this contexi, the event or the problem of the 
day (this eveiyday “real") piays the same rok as the divinity of ok): the priests. 
the witnesses, or the mimsters of eu rient e vents xnake them spe&k in order to 
command in their naine. To be sure, giving voice to the ' ‘real 1 1 no longer serves 
to reveal the secret purpeses willed by a god Henceforfh, numbers and data take 
the place of such secrets. Yet the structure remains the same: it consists in end- 
tess dictât ion, Ln the name of the "real," of what must be said, what must be 
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believed, and whai must be donc. And what eau possibly be opposed te» the 
Tacts"? The 1aw„ which is givtn in nurnbers and in data (that is f in tenus fabri- 
eated by technicians) but présentai a s the manifesiMicm of the u tomate autboriîy , 
the “real/" construites our new onthodoxy, an immense discourse of the order 
of things We fcrtow that the same holds true for hbtoriiographkal lit trahi re; 
many recent analyses show thaï it h as always been a pedagogkal discourse, and 
a normative and mUitantlv nationalisa oie al that. But m sctting forth whai must 
be thought and what must be do ne, dits dog marie discourse does net bave to jus- 
tify itseif because U speaks in the name of the “real/* 


2 . 2.3 

Furthermore, this stoiytelling bas a pragmatsc effkacy, ta pretendtag to recouru 
the real» h manufactures it. It is performative. It rentiers belle vafele what it says* 
and it generales appropriait action. In making believers, it produces an active 
hody of practitioners, The news of the day déclares: “Anarchiste are in y oui 
Street s; crime is at your doorî“ The public responds mtmediaîely by nrming and 
harricading ïtsclf . The news adds: “ReiîaWe indkators show that the criminels 
are illégal atteni. 11 The public searches oui the guiliy ones t denounces certain 
people, and calls for their execution or exile. The media historianT narration 
dévaluâtes certain practices and assigna pri vilège to others; il folows eonflicts out 
of proportion; it inflames natkmalism and racism; it organizes or disengages 
certain forms of bebavior; and it mariages to prodoce what il says is happening, 
Jean-Pierre Paye h as aualyzed this proce$$, «propos of Nazitm. 1 We fenow many 
o tirer instances where such stories. fabricated in séries, marie history. The be- 
witching voices of the narration tramsform, reorient, and reguîate the spacc of 
social relations. The y exercise an immense power, but a power that éludés cou- 
troi bccausc it présents itseif as the onJy représentation of what is happening or 
of what happencd in the past, Professional history opérâtes in an arakigous way 
through the subjects it selects, througb the problematks that it privilèges, 
through the documents and the modeh that it employa. Under the name of 
science, it too anus and mobilizes a clientèle of the faithfuL Conséquent!}', the 
politkaJ and économie powers, who often hâve more foresigbi than the histo 
dans themsclves, are alway s striving to keep historians on their skie by flatter ing 
Lhem, paying them, directing them, contxolliitg or, if need be, subduing them. 

3. ScfcntifkJty and History: The Computer 

In order to establish ils own setting and base of power, discourse binds itseif to 
the institutional structure that légitimâtes il in the eyes of the public and, at the 
same lime* makes it dépendent on the play of social forces, Corporate bodies 
under writc the text or the image, providing a guarantee to reaéers or spectaîors 
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that it is a discoursc of lhe l+ reaT' vvhile. simultancousJy, by ils internai func- 
tioning , lhe institution articulâtes the mode of production upon thc ensemble of 
social practices. But there i$ a reciprocai échangé in lhe parts played by these 
two aspects. Représentations are auiborized to speak in the name of the "real" 
only If they are successful in obliterating any memory of the conditions under 
which they were produc ed Now t it is agatn the institution that mariages to 
achieve an amalgam of these contraries. Drawing on common social conflicts, 
mies, and procedures, lhe institution coma tains the activity of production, and 
It authorizes the occultation of this process by the very discourse that is pro- 
duced, Carried out by the professionaJ milieu, these practices eau then by hidden 
by lhe représentation. But is ihis situation really so paradoïical? Aller ali, the 
exclusion frorn the discourse of référencé to the conditions dut produced it il 
precisely what actualïy binds the group (of scholars) 

Of course, this practice cannot simply be reduced to everything that makes 
It be part of the category of general historiography. As a "scientifïc" practice, 
it has certain spécifie cbaracteristics. I shall take as an example the functioning 
of thc computer in the field of professional historiography, The computer opens 
up the possibility of quantitative, serial analysis of variable relationships among 
stable units over an extended period of time. For the historian, il is tanlumount 
to discovering the i si and of the Blessed At last he will be able to se ver historiog- 
raphy from ils compromising relations with rhetoric. with al! iis métonymie and 
metaphorical uses of details that arc supposer to be the signifying éléments of 
the ensemble and wkh ail îts cunning de vices of oratory and persuasion. Ât last 
he is going to be able to disengage historiography from iis dependence on the 
surrounding culture, out of which prejudgments and expert ancies déterminé in 
advance certain postulâtes, units of study, and interprétations. Thanks to the 
computer, he becomes capable of etasiering numbers, of eonstructing régula ri - 
lies, and of determining périodicités according lo corrélation curves— three fre- 
que ni disire&s points in the sirategy of bis woric, Th us, historiography becomes 
intox icaterî with statistics. Books are now fillcd with numerical figures, the 
gumrantors of a certain objectivity. 

Rut, ai as, it is rteeessary to disenchant him, though we need not go as far as 
Jack Douglas or Herbert Siroons. who speak of a "rheioric of numerkai fig- 
ures. 1 * 1 A cotmterpait to the ambition to mathematize historiography is the his- 
toridzation of that particular kind of mathematics known as statistics. We need 
to identify the following éléments of this mathematical analysis of society : 1) ils 
relationship to the historical conditions that made it possible; 2) the technîcaJ 
réductions thaï il imposes methodologically and. thus„ the relation between whal 
it treats and what if is unable to take into account; and 3) îts effective fonction ing 
in lhe field of historiography, that is, the mode in which it is récupérât ed and 
assimilated by the very discipline it is supposcd to iransfcrm. This identification 
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will invotve une m ore wty of noting the retum of the fictive within a practice 
thaï is scientific. 


3.1 

Nothing scems more extraneous to lhe avatars, through whitfi the histormn's 
discipline has passed than th is mathematician's sckmlificity. In its theorking 
practice, niathematks is defined by the capacity of its discourse ïo détermine lhe 
mies of its production, to be " 'consistent” (that is, without contradidtkin aroong 
any of its propositions), “uni vocal” fthat is, without ambiguity), and cofistrain- 
ing (preduding by its form any déniai of its content). The re fore. its writing h m 
at its disposai a certain autonomy thaï makes “élégance" the internai principle 
of its development. ActuaUy, its application (o the analysis of society is dépen- 
dent on cimui M UD cea of lime and place. Ocsphc the fact thaï the seventeenth 
century Theobgia . , , maihematica by John Craig, with its “ru les of évi- 
dence/' 1 already put forlh the idea of calcuiating the probabilités of lestimonyt 
It was flot until the eighteenth century thaï Condorcet esiablished the foundations 
of a “social mathematics” and produeed a calculus of “probabilités," wftddi 
be thought could account for the "motives of bélief* and, thu$> for the praettea] 
choices made by individuels who are joined together in society.® Only then did 
the idea of a maihematizable society take shape, the principe and the postulat* 
of ail subséquent analyses thaï take a mathematical approach to social reality. 

This "idea’ 1 did not just émerge as a matter of course, alîhough the project 
for a society ruled by reason gœs hack to Plato’s Republie, ta order for the 
“langue des calculs,' ' as Condillac called it, 14 to dé fine the discours of a social 
science, it was first necessary thaï a society be understood as a totality eomposed 
of individuai units and as an aggregate of their respective wilis. Thus, “ïndivid- 
ualism' ' was bom with modemity ïtself . 1 1 It is presupposed by any mathematical 
treatment of the possible relations among individuai units, just as Lt was the nec- 
essary presupposition for the conception of a démocratie society , Furthermore, 
three drcumstantial conditions connect this idea with a particuLar historié al con- 
joncture. First is progrès ta the techniques of raaütemattès (the cal cul us of prob- 
abilités, etc.), which cannot be dissociated front the quantitative approach to 
nature and to ihe déduction of universal laws that are chafaderistks of eigh- 
teenth century science/ 1 tlien the sociopolitical organizaiion of an administration 
for rationalizing terri tory, central izing information, and furnishing. the modél 
for the general management of citizens; and, firnsHy, the establishment of a bour- 
geois élite ideologically persuaded that its owti power mé the wealtb of the 
nation would be assured by the ratkmal îzatkm of society. 

This triple historical détermination, one technicai, aoother sotiopolltical, and 
a third ideological and social, was— and remains— the nçcessary condition for ail 
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statistieai operations. In addition is the fact thaï today scientiftc progress, a 
national or international institoiional app&raïus. an d a lechmx* ratio milieu com- 
bine ro support the computer industry tn other words. the maihemaiizaiion 
of society does not escape history, On the contrary, it dépends on new knowl- 
edge and on insrituiional structures and social formations, the histoire al implica- 
tkms of which are deveioped aérons the emtire field of this ahistorical méïhod- 
oîogÿ. 


3J 

Furthermore, ntathemariail ri g or pays the priée of restricting the domain in 
which it can be empfoyed, Already m Condorcet we find a threefbld réduction. 
In his “social madhematics" Condorcet assumes IJ that one aets according to 
whai otie believes, 2) thaï belîef cm be reduced lo a number of “motives of 
bclief/” aod 3> that ibe$e “motives” are reducibk to probabüities, He watts, 
indeed, to ont out of the real a ntâthematLzabte object. The re fore, he leaves 
out of his calculation an enormous mass of material, that is, ihe tremendous social 
and psycbologicitl complex ities surrounding the chorées people make. His 
“science of strategies” assembles simufacrum. What, finally, did this mathe- 
matiçal gemius calculate about the society he pretended to analyze? The priee of 
the rigofous itovdty in his method is the transformation of its object of study 
into a Fiction. F rom the end of the eighteenth eenîury . as Peter Hanns Reill bas 
shown in connection with die emergence of German historicism, M (he maihe 
maïtcal mode! was rejected for the safce of evoLutionism (which is concurrent 
with the historicitetrém of lingtiisirés); 11 it was restored in history as well as else- 
wherç by the macroeconomk structuralism of the twentieth century . 

Today o ni y drastré restrictions permit the use of statistics, which is still an 
elementery form of matbematks, in historié al studles So. from the veiy outset 
of the statistical operation, one tan retain only so much of thc matériel being 
studied as is susceptible to arrangement in a linear sériés; and this kind of data 
favors. for example, électoral history or the history of urbati planning, to the 
détriment of other historiés, which are left to Lie faüow or are relegated to ama- 
teurs. One must deftne the units to be treatcd in such a way that the statistical 
sign (the numbered object) must ne ver be identifiai with things or words, in 
which case historien! or semantk variations wouid compromise the stability of 
the sign and, thereby , the vai idity of calculations. In addition to thèse restrictions 
necessitated by the “cleuiiAg” of the date are those imposed by the limits of 
the theoretical instruments themseîves. For exampie» it would be necessary to 
bave access to a ”ftoy logré” capable of treatsng categories like “a little,” 
“r&their” “perhaps," etc T categories that are characteristic of the field of his- 
tory. Howcver, despite recent researeh, which sets out from notions of “prox- 
imity” or “distance” between abjects and mtroduces “fuzzy” relationships into 
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computsüioftal analysis/* the computer algoriiluns commue to be reduc ib te to 
three or four formulas. 

We hâve ail witriessed the élimination of certain male ri al from a historien! 
smdy becau&e it could not be treaied in accordance with the mies impose/ by 
this computational methodoiogy. I could recouru the iraMformâtkms in histor- 
ical nesearch coïKemmg. for example, ihe Etaü-Ûénéraux of 1614 or the 
Cahiers de doléance of 1 789, objects fiiudly rejecterî and placed outside the nar- 
row fîeld of inquiry accessible to the computer, At the denientarv leveï of the 
analysis and breakdown of ma te rial into ni.nit.s-.* the mathematical operation ex- 
cluded entire areas of historicity , and for lu owti gond reàscms, It créâtes an im- 
mense amount of refuse, rejected by the computer and piled up ail around it. 

3J 

To the degree that they are honored in the actual practice of the hismrian, these 
contraints produce a technical and methodoiogicai auditing of sorts. They makc 
sonne effects of sciermficity , To charaeterize thèse effects* one migbt say* in 
general, that wherever it is introduced into the computation, calculation multi- 
plies hypothèses and enables the falsification of some among thème On the one 
hand, combinations among the déments that hâve boen boîated will suggest pre- 
viously tinthought of rdatkmships. On the otber, the computation of large num- 
bers will prohibit imerp rotations founded on particular cases or on received 
ideas. There is. tous, an expansion of what is possible and a détermination of 
what is impossible. Computation procès nothtog, It increases die number of 
legitimate formai relations among abstractly defined éléments, and it désignâtes 
the hypothèses 10 be rejected on the grounds that they are poorly formuîated, 
unexaminahle* or contrary to the résulte of the analysis. 17 

But this being so T computation cesses to be fundamentally concemed with the 
“real/* 1 amounte to no more than a managing of formai units. Àetual history 
it* to fact, thrown oui of its laboratories. Consequently, the réaction that the 
computer produces in historians is exlremely ambtguous, Simultaneously k they 
want it and they don t want it. They are at once seduced by it and rebel agaànst 
it. 1 do not speaJk here of theoretical oampatibility but of a ['actual situation. It 
mnst hâve some srgnrfiçance. lo examming how it Works, we tan mark oui at 
least îhree aspects of the way ihe computer acrually tu net ions in historiographe 
ica! work. 

JJ,1 

In distinguishing, as one must, among the computer sciences (wherç staiistîcs 
play s a tesser rôle), probabil iîy tMory, statistics îtself (and applied statistics), 
and the analysis of data, it could be said that, in general , historians confined 
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themseWes to the last sector, the quantitative treatment of data. In the field of 
history , the computer is used essentiel ly to build uew archives. The se archives, 
public or privais , duplieate and then evcmuaüy replace the okler archives, There 
exist remarkabie data hanks, such as the Inter-Universify Consortium for PoLili- 
eal and Social Research (ICFSR) of the University of Michigan at Ann Arhor t 
or the archivai hanks créât ed in France at the Archives Nationales by Remi Mat- 
thieu and Ivan Cloulas (which are concernent with the administration of town- 
ships in the nincteenth century), and ai the Minutier cenrrat of the Paris! an 
notariés. 

This extensive development of computer-assisted historica) reseaich is slill 
restrict ed largely to the archiviste, which is a discipline tradltlonally taken to 
be “auxiliary” and distinguished front the interpretive work that the historien 
reserves as his proper concem. Although in transforming documentation, it also 
transforms the possibilities of interprétation, 1 “ the computer is nonethdess 
lodged within a particuiar sphère of the hisioriographfcal enterprise, at the înte- 
rior of die pre-established framework that used to protect the autonomy of the 
historien 's hennencutks. R is permitted only an 'auxiliary T> place, determined 
once again by the old mode!, which would distinguish the assemhling of data 
fram die élucidation of meaning and which would order the techniques in a hier- 
archy. In principle, this pattern of work permits the historian to utilize computa- 
tion with oui having to bow to ils rules, No doubt it ex plains why, as Charles 
TîUy assènes, at lhe level of mteilectual proceedings there hâve been fcw épis- 
temological confrontations between mathe mari cal and interpreîive operations in 
the field of historiography so that, despite tensions, porosities, and reciprocal 
déplacements, the field mai mains a sort of episfcmologkai bilingualism. 19 


3 , 3*2 

Rafher than employing due computer for the sake of the formai operations that 
it sets in motion, historians use it as a source of more solid and extensive data. 
The computer appears ut îheir work in its current image of technocratie power. 
h is inirodueed into historiography by virtue of a socioeconomic reality radier 
than by virtue of a System of rules and hypothèses proper to a scientiflc field. 
This is the reaction of a historian, not of a mathematician , The computer is 
inscribed in ihe h Lvlo riants discourse as a massive and déterminant contemporary 
fact. By the way, the historian 's institution refers to that data-processing power 
that generales modifications semas ail the areas of socioeconomic Jife, 

Conséquent!), each book of history tnust include a minimal base of statisrics, 
which both guarantees the seriousness of the siudy and rende rs ho mage to the 
power that réorganisés our productive apparatus The two gestures, one of cou- 
ibrmity to a contemporary technical method and the other of dedkàtion to the 
reigning authority, are inséparable from each other, They are one and the sa me. 
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From this point of view, the tribute thaï contemporary érudition pays to the com- 
puter wj|| be the équivalent of lhe “Dedication lo the Prince” in bocks of ïhe 
seventeenth century: a récognition of obligation wiîh respect to the power (liât 
overdetemiines the rationality of an epoch, Today, the institution of computer- 
ized information processing, lilte the prinedy and genealogical institution ofold, 
appears in the text under the aegis of a force that is right and takes the lead over 
the discourra of représentation. 

En relation to thèse two successive seats or power, the historian is in the post- 
lion ofbeing equally ne air the un and yet a fmneigner He is in atteodancc on the 
computer just as in the past he was in attendance on die kjqg (mupris du rot], 
He analyzes and mimics operations that cm only be carried oui al a distance. 
He utilizes them, but he is not in command of them. In sum, be does work in 
history* but he does moi make hisïoiy, He représenta it. 

3 JJ 

On the oiher hand, his dedication to this scientifteity accrédite tris test. Et plays 
the roie of the authoritative citation. Among ail the authoriiies to which the his- 
tariographical discourse may refer, it is this one that lends it the utorost Jegiti- 
macy. In the final analysis* what always accrédite the discourse is power becattee 
power fonctions as a g tarantes of the "real/ 1 in the manner in which goW bul- 
lion validâtes bank notes and paper money. This motive, which draws the repne- 
sentational discourse toward the center of power* is mort fondamental (h an 
psychological or political motivations. Power today taises on the technocratie 
fbrm of the computer. Thereforç t to cite its operations is* thanks to this "author- 
ity t ” to bestow credibility on the représentation. Bv the tribute it pays lhe com- 
puter* historiography produces the behef that it ii not fiction. Ils scieffiific pto- 
ceedings express once again sortie thing nnscientific: the ho mage rendered to die 
computer sustains an old hope of making historien! discourse pass for discours: 
on the *'ieal.” 

A comUary to this pmblematic of compclling bette f by citmg a source of 
power is Lhe more general problematîc of the “belief ’ that is hmtd to a citation 
of the oiher. The two are connecte*!, power being the oiher of the discoures, I 
shall take as an example the relationship that one partîcmlar discipline niamtains 
with another. In my own expérience of collaborations betweoi historiens and 
computer scientiste* a reciprocal illusion mak.es each group assume that the other 
discipline wîll guarantee what it otherwi&e Lacks— a référencé to the “MaL" 
From the computer sciences, historiens ask to be accrcdited by a scientific power 
capable of pmviding a certain “serious” quality to their discourse, From histo- 
riography, the computer scientiste, disquieted by the veiy ea&e with which they 
are able to manipulée formai umts* require some ballasttng for their computa- 
tions, something of the "concrète” derived from the partftculars of the llteto- 
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ri an' s érudition. Each play s the rôle in ihe oihcr’s field by compensating for the 
two conditions of al modem scientific répare h; iis limita lion, which is the 
remmaaCion of totalisation, and ifs nature as an artifidaJ language* which is the 
renunciation of the possibilité of being adiscourse of the "real/" or of représen- 
tation. 

In order to corne into bdng, a science must resign itself to a loss ofboth total- 
îtv and rcatîiy. But whatever it has to give up in order to establish itself retums 
under the figure of the other, front which it continually awaits a guaramee 
agauist that lack that is at the origin of ail our knowledge . The specter of a total- 
izing and ontological science reappeart in the form of a belief in the other. The 
re introduction T which is more or Less marginal, of th is model of science ex- 
presses the refusai of that loss and bereavement that accompankd the break be- 
tween discourse (writing) and the "real' 1 (presence), It is not surprising that 
historiography— which is undoubtediy the most ancient of ail disciplines and the 
most haunted by the pa$t— shoutd become a prtvileged field for the retum of this 
phantom. The use of the computer in the field of historiography connut be dis- 
soçiatcd from what it enables the historien to make others believe, nor frein what 
it présupposés he believes himself, This supermbnndance (this superstition) of 
the past play s a pan in the way historians employ modem techniques of investi- 
galion. So it is that in this very relation to sciemjficïty. to mathematics, tu the 
computer, historiography is * 'histortcaT'— no Longer in the sensé that it produces 
an interprétation of préviens epochs but in the sens* that it is reproducing and 
recounting what modem sciences hâve rejected or lost and constituiez! as 
“past l+ — a faute, separate emity , 

4, Science- llcthin, or the Place of Time 

This combination may be what constituiez the essence of the hiztorical: a retum 
of the past in the présent discourse. In broader ternis, this mixture (science and 
fiction) obscures the méat dichotomy that established modem historiography as 
a relation between a "présent' T and a “past" distinct from each other , one being 
the pmducer of the discourse and the other being what is represented by it, one 
the "subject.*' the other lhe "object” of a certain knowledge, This objeci, pre- 
sumed to be exterior to the work of the laboratery, in facl déterminés its opera- 
tions from within. 

The presence of this combination is frequent] y treated as the effeet of an 
archaeology that rnust be graduai ly cüminated from any true science or as a 
"necessaiy evil" to be tolerated like an incurable malady. But I believe it can 
alzo be understood as the index of a peculiar eptstemoJogical status and, there- 
fore, of a fonction and a scientific ity to be reckoned with in its own right. If this 
is the case, then we rnust bring to light those “shamefol" aspects thaï historiog- 
raphy believes it rnust keep hidden. The discursive formation which wiü then 
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appear is an inltrâpêce {betweefi science and fiction}- ït te ils own nonns and 
thés® do flüï correspond to A® ttsuaï mode) wbkh is aiways bemg transgressed 
but which on® mlgfot üke to beliçve* or to tmke otbers bdieve, il obeys, Thîs 
science fiction, science and fiction, like oAer “hcterologies,'' opérâtes ai Ae 
j si ne turc of scientific discourse and ordinary language, in the saime place where 
the past is conjugated in Ae présent, and wbere questions ihji arc not atncnable 
to a technical approach reappear in the forai of narrative métaphore, lu conclud- 
ing, ï wouîd like to specify a lumber of questions which an élucidation of thîs 
mixture of science and fiction mu$t censider. 

4.1 A Mepolitkizntkm 

Our sciences were bom wîA Aat "modéra" historié*! aet thaï depolitidzed 
research by establiahing ''disinterested" and "neuiraT' ftelds of study sup- 
ported by scientific institutions. Thb act of neutralizarion continues in rnany 
instances to be organszmg the ideology proclairocd in certain scientific conxmu- 
nittes. But A® furiher development of whaï Aïs act ma de possible te tended to 
in vert its neutraHzing effects. Having become actual seats of Logis tk power, 
scientific institutions hâve fitted Aemsdves into Ae System Aey serve to ratio- 
nalïze, a System lhat links them to each oAer. fûtes the direction of ïheir 
rescarch, and assures their intégration inlo the existing socbecoîtotnie frame- 
work. Thcse affects of assimilation naturallv weigh most heavily on thosé disci- 
plines which are the îeast tedwofogîcalîy developed, And Ais is Ae case wiA 
historiography, 

It is Aerefore necessary today to “repoliticÏK*' Ae sciences, Ait ïs to focus 
Aeir technical apparatus on the fields of force wiAïn which Aey opérais and 
produe® their discours®. This mk îs preemtendy Aal of Ae Mstorian. Historié 
ography bas aiways been kxlged at the frontier between discourse and power. 
ît is a barüeficld for a war hetween seras® and violence. But after having bclieved 
for Aree or four centuries it was possible to dominât® and to observe Ais rela- 
tion— to situate it outside of knowledge in order to make il an “objcct” for 
knowledge and to analyze it under Ae category ofa ll past +1 — we musc tveognize 
today thaï Ae conflict betweeo discourse and power hangs over historiogrephy 
i tse If and at the sa me Lime remains an integra! paît of it. Historien! élucidation 
unfolds under Ae domination of what it treaîs, Il transi niake explie il its internai 
and prevailing relstiorahip to power (as was Ae aise m Ae p&st for Ae relation 
to the prince). This explication ï» the only iraeasts a variable to prevenï historiog- 
raphy front Clearing simulacre. Assuming Ae guise of a scientific auwwmy, 
Aose simulacre would hâve Ae efïect of éliminât ing any serions treatmeot of Ae 
relationship Am a 1 an gu âge of sens® or of communie atkm maîntains wjth a 
net work of forces. 

Technïcally, Ais ‘“repolitidEatiofl'' will consist m “hiitoricizîpg” historkig* 
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rapby itself. By a professitmal refiex» the historian refers any discourse to the 
socioeconomic or montai conditions thaï produced il. He neetk to appSy this kind 
of analysis to his own discourse in a manoer thaï will make it pertinent to die 
élucidation of those forces thaï pmemly organize représentations of the past, 
His very work will ïhen become a Laboraiory in which to test how a symbolie 
System articulâtes itself in a polhic&l one 

•1.2 The Corning Back of Time 

In this way the cpistcmology thaï would differentiate an object from the subject 
and. consequenfly. reduce lime to the fonction of classifying objects will be 
modified. In hifloriofraptay, the two caoulkk*, thaï of the object and thaï of 
time. arc cormected. For three centuries maybe the object ification of the past h as 
mode of tinte the unreflected caîegory of a discipline that never cesses 10 use 
it as an instrument of classification. In the episiemobgy that was born with the 
Eniighteiunent, the différence between the subject of knowledge and its object 
is the foundation of what sc parafes the pasi from the présent, Wilhiit a socialïy 
stratifiod reality , hisiortography defini as “past" (thaï ii, as an ensemble of 
alterities and of “résistances** 10 be comprehended or rejected) whatever dîd not 
belong to the power of producing a présent, wbether the power is poiitkal. 
social, or scientiflc. In other words, the “past" is the object from which a mode 
of production distuiguishes itself in order to transform it, Historical acts trans- 
forni contemporary documents into archives, or nmke the countryside into a 
muséum of mémorable and/ot superstitions traditions, Such acts détermine an 
opposition which circumseîibes a "past + within a given society; tn this way, 
a drive to produce essablishes a relationship with what ts not pan—wïth a milieu, 
from which it cuts itself off; with an environment, which it must conquer; with 
résistances, which it encotmiers; etc. lis mode! is the relationship that a business 
undeztakes with its raw material or with its clients, insîde the saine économie 
area. Documents of the " ‘past r% are thus connecte^ to a productive apparat us and 
are ircaied accord mg to its iules. 

In (his typkaJ conception of the expmnsionist “bourgeois" economy. it is 
striking that lime is exterior, is considered 1 other" Moreover. as in a itioisetaiy 
System, il only appears as a principle of classification in relation to chose data 
which are situa tcd in that exierior. objectified space Recast in the roold of a 
taxonomie ordering of things, chronology becomes the alibi of lime, a way of 
making use of time withoui reflccting on it. a way of banishing front the realm 
of knowledge the principle of death ot of passîng (or of inetaphor). Time con- 
tinues to be expeiienced within the productive process; but. now, transforme*! 
from within into a ration a] sériés of operations and objectified from withoui into 
a metrie System of chronological traits, this expérience bas only one Lan gu âge: 
an cthicaJ language which expresses the impérative to producc. 
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Pcrhaps in restoring the ambigu ity that characterizes telafionshïpg between 
object and subjeet or past and présent, historiography eould refum to ils tradî- 
tkinai t&sk— which is bofh i phiïosophicaJ and a technical une— of articuiâtifig 
lime as the ambivalence thaï affects the place front which it speaks and, thus. 
of reflecibîg upcm the ambiguity of place as Ile woA of tinte within the space 
of knowledge itself. For example ( the "archaic" structure that îrm&fcîms the 
use of the computer into a metaphor while still maintaining m technkal functiûfi 
makes évident that essential, temporal expérience, which is the inipossibilky of 
îdentifving with a given place. A "pasf ’ reappears through the very activity of 
historkigraphical production, That die "other" Il already theie, in place, is the 
very mode thraugh which time insinuâtes itsdf." Time eau al» rentra within 
hbtoriographtcaJ thinking by meansof a çorollary modification conceming the 
practice and understandingof dit object instead of that of place, Thus, “immedî- 
aïe history” ean no longer distance itself fram rts "object," which, in faet, 
envelops it, contrais it, and re si tuâtes it in the network of ail cuber 'historiés," 
So, loo, with "oral history” when it is noc content to transe ribe and exorcise 
those vokes whose disappearance was forme ri y die condition of historugraphy . 
ïf the professionaL applics himself to the task of Ikfening to what he cm sec or 
read, ht discovers before him interlocutors, who, even ifthey are not specialists, 
are themselves subject-producers of historiés and partners in a shared discourse. 
F rom the subject-object relationship, we pass to a plural ity of gndtors and con- 
iracting parties. A hierarchy of knowledges is rcpliccd by a orcutuai differeni ra- 
tion of subjtct», Fram thaâ moment, the parti cul ar place of the rekriomihip that 
the technkîan rtmmtams with others imroduccs a dialcctk of ail thèse places, 
thaï is. an expérience of time. 

4.3 Swbjects and Affects 

That the particularity of the place where discourse is produced is relevant will 
be naturally more apparent where histortograpiiical discourse treats matters thaï 
put the subject-producer of history into question: the history of wornen, of 
blacks, of Jews, of cultural minorités, etc. In tbese flekS» one can, of course, 
either mai main thaï the Personal status of the author is a matter of bdtfferenoe 
(in relation to the objectivity of bis or ber work) or dut he or she alone audio- 
rizes or invalidâtes the discourse (according to whether he or she is "of il** or 
not). But this deba.ee requîtes what has been cûncealed by an episteroology, 
nameiy . the impact of subject-to-subjccf rdalkmshtps fwomen and mot, biadci 
and whites, etc.) on the use of appareutiy "neutral' ' techniques and in die orga- 
nisation of discourses that are, perhaps. equaliy scientific. For example. front 
the fact of the différentiation of the sexes, must «ne conclure that a wonran pro- 
duces a different historiography fram dial of a man? Of course, I do not asiswer 
this question, but I do assert that this interrogation puts the place of the subject 
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in question and rcquires a treatment of it unlike the epistemology thaï con- 
structed the ' 'truth' 1 of die work on the Foundation of the speaker** irrclevance. 
Questïoning the stibjm of knowledge demands that one rcthink the concept of 
time, if il is truc that the subject h eonstructed as a stratification of hetejoge- 
néons moments and that whether the schotar h woman, black. or Basque, it is 
structure*! by relations to die other 11 Time is precisely the ünpossihility of an 
identity fixed by a place, Thus begüis a reflection on time. The problcm of his- 
tory is in&cribcd in the place of this subject, which is in itself a ptay of différ- 
ence, the historidty of a nonidentity with itself, 

This double movemeni* which, in iotrodudng time. disturbs lhe security of 
place and of the object of Imtoriography, also recal I s the discourse of affect or 
of passions. After having been central in analyses of society up untii the end of 
the eigjhteenth century (through Spinoza. Hume, Locke, and Rousseau), the 
theory of passions and of interets was slowïy éliminai ed by an objectivât éco- 
nomies, which, in the nineteenth century, replaçai it with a ration al interpréta- 
tion of the relations of production, rctaining only a residue of the old formulation 
and, thereby, anchoring the new System in the notion of “needs/' After a oen- 
tury of being rejected, the économies of affects came baefc in the Freudian mode 
as an économies of the uneofiscious. With Totem ami Taboo, Chitization and 
its Disctmrents, and Moses and Monotkeûm . an analysis is presented, neces- 
sarily eonnecied with an unconscious, which articulâtes a new the subjeet's 
investments in collective structures. Like ghosts, thèse affects cotise irute in 
themselves a retum of the repnessed in the order of a socioeconomic reasoning. 
They make it possible to formula te, in theory or in historiographical practice, 
questions which hâve already found expression in the work of Pau! Ve y ne on 
the historien^ desire. ^ of Albert Hirschman on disappointment in économies, 1 * 
of Martin Dtibenxutn on the Lnscribing of the sexual subject in its historical 
objecté* and of Régine Robin on the structuration of the hislonographkal pro- 
cès* by the mythic scenes of duldhood. 2 * Sfudies of this kind inaugurale a differ- 
ent epistemology front thaï which defined the place of knowledge in ternis of 
a position "proper" to itself and which measured the authority of the "subject 
of knowledge" by the élimination of everything conceming the speaker. In mak- 
ing this elimmaiion explicit, historïography retu ms once agam to the pârticubn- 
lies of the commonplaoe, to the reci procal affects which structure représenta- 
tions, and 10 the multiple pasts which déterminé the use of its techniques front 
within. 

4,4 A Scient i fie Myth as Ethkal Discourse 

The fact (liât identities of rime, place, subject, and objeet assumed by classical 
historiography do noe hold. that they hâve been stirred by forces that trouble 
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them, has beeu for a long time underscored by the prolifération of fiction. Bot 
this is a part of historiography which is beW to be shameful and iltegitimate—a 
disreputable faraily me m ber thaï the discipline disavows. Th b h ail the more 
curious when one considère thaï in the seventeenth eentury hutoriography was 
piaced at the opposite extreme; at thaï lime, the geoeralist historian gloried lit 
prvcticing the rhetorical genre par excellence.** Durîng the space of three cen- 
turies, the discipline has passed from one pok to the other, This oscillation is 
already the symptom of a status. Il wiîl be nccessary to specsfy ils transformation 
and, in particuiar, toanaJyzc the progressive differcntiattofl, which, by the eigb- 
teenth eentury, scp&raied the ’ ‘sciences" from the domain of “Jettera* 1 ; hisiori- 
ography wm found stretched between these two domains to which il was 
attacksd by iis iraditionaJ rôle of ''global 1 ' science and of “symbolk ' 1 social 
oonjunction. If bas remsined », albdt under different guises- But ipiprovonents 
in its technique and the general évolution of knowledge hâve increasingly led it 
to camouflage its links, inadmissible to scientifk thoughl, with what had beeti 
jdentified during the same period of time as + iiterature/ N Thb camouflage ts 
preclsely what introduces into contemporary historiography the simulacmm thut 
il refuses to be. 

In order lo grant Jegitimacy lo the fiction thaï haunts the field of historio- 
graphy, we must firsi “recoguize" the repressed, which takes the forai of "lit- 
erature / 1 with in the discourse that is legitimated as scientific, The ruses thaï the 
discouise must employ in its relationship to power in the hope of u&ing that 
power without serving it, the manifestations of the object as a “fajitastfc" actor 
in the very place of the “subjcct of knowledge/' the répétitions and munis of 
time that are supposcd to be irrevocably pasi, the disguises of passion under the 
mask of reason, etc — ail concera fiction in the ’Titerary” sensé of the term. 
And fiction is hardiy a «ranger lo the “real" On the contrat) , as Jeremy Ben- 
tham already noted in the eighteenfh eentury, "Tictvtknis" discourse may be 
closer to the real than objective discourse . JT But unother logk tomes into play 
hcre, which is not that of the positive sciences. It began to re-emerge with 
Freud. Its élucidation wiîl be one of the tasfcs of historiography, Under tins 
aspect, fiction is rccognizable wheie there is no îlxed, “univocaJ” position 
proper ta itself , thaï is, where the other insinuâtes itself in the place of the “sub- 
jeet of knowledge" The central noie of rîietoric in the field of historkigraphy 
is precisely an important symptom of dm different logk. 

Envisaged the a as a “discipline/ * historiography is a science whkh lacks the 
means of being one. Its discourse undertakes to deal with what is must résistant 
to sckntificity (the relation of the social to the evoit* to violence, to die pas, to 
death), that is, those matiers each scientific discipline must cluninate in order 
to be constituted as a science. But in this lentious position, hlsforiography 
seeks to maintain the possibility of a scientific expianition through the textua! 
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globalization pioduced by a narrative synthesis. The “verisLmiJitude*’ that char' 
acterizes this discourse is its défense of a principle of ëxplan&tion and of the right 
îi> a meaning. The *'as if* of Us reasoning (the enthymematic style of historio- 
griphicai démonstration) h as the value of a scientific projecï. It main tains a 
belief in the intelligibilhy of things thaï resbt it the most. Thus, historïography 
juxtaposes éléments dut are mconsistent and even coniradictory and ofien 
appears îo "explaiiT them; it is througb historiography that scientific models 
are reconnected with what is missing front them, This relatimg of Systems to 
what displaces them, or meta pho rie ail y transforms them, corresponds as we!l îo 
the way time appears to us and is experienced by us. From this perspective, his- 
loriographical discourse b, in itself, the sîruggle of reason with time, but of 
reason which dœs not renounce what it is as y et incapable of comprehending , 
a reason which is T in its fundamemâl woHdngs. ethkat. Thus it will be, in the 
vanguard of the sciences as the présent fiction of what they are only partial ly 
able to achieve. An affirmation of scientificity rules this discourse, which con- 
joins the explicable with the not y et explicable. What is recou rated there is a 
fiction of science itself. 

Continuing to mai main iis îraditional function of “conjonction / 1 historiog- 
raphy links the cultural, legendary manifestations of a time to what* in these 
legends, is aiready controlïable, correetibk, or prohibited by technical prac- 
bcea. It cannot be identtfied with Its practices, but it is produced by what those 
practices trace, erpse» or confirm in the received language of a given milieu. The 
iraditional roodel of a global, symbolizing, and legifîmating discourse is thus 
fdll in évidence here but worked by instruments and Controls that belong specifi- 
cally to the productive apparatus of our society. Firnhentiore, neither the total - 
izing narrait vity of our cukurç T s le g ends nor ils technical and cntical operations 
can be as&omed to be absent or c ü minât ed, except arhiirarily , from what final ly 
results in a représentation— the historien! book or article. From this point of 
view, each of the se représentations, or the mass they form taken together, could 
be comparée! to myth If we define myth as a story permeated by social prac- 
tices— that is, a global discourse articulât ing practices which it does not talk 
about but which it must respect, practices that are at once absent from Us narra- 
tive and yei oversee it, Our technical practices are often as silent, as circum- 
scribed, and as essential as wert the initiation rites of the past + but henceforth 
they are of a scient ific nature. It h in relation lo the&fc technical practices that 
historical discourse is claboraied* assuring them as a symbolic legitimacy and 
at the sanie lime, “nespecting*' them. They dépend on historical discourse for 
their social articulation, and y et they retain contrai over it, Thus, historical dis- 
course hecomes the one possible myth of a scientific society that rejects 
myths— the fiction of a social relationship belween specified practices and gen- 
eral legends* between techniques that produce and demarcale places in society 
and legends that propose a symbolic al ambigu ky as an effect of lime, I shall COU- 
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dude with a formula. The very place established by procedures of contre I b 
tlself historicized by lime, past or future; lime is mscribed there as che retum 
of the 'othei'’ la relatbn&kip to power, to precedents, or to ambitions), and 
whUe ‘‘metaphorizing'* the dbcourse of a science, il lurtis it into the discourse 
of a social reciprocity and of an ethical project. While place is dograatic, die 
coming back of tinte restores an ethics. 



Part V 
Conclusion 




Chapter 16 

The Politics of Silence: 

The Long March of the Indians 


On the aftemoon of Jdy 14th (1973) 
the ronds îeading, clown to Guambia 
began to fill with Indien comrades , . . 

The firsl to arrive came from nearby ‘"ressuandos,’" 1 
from Jambalo, Pitayo, Quisgo, Toïoro, 
from Pansqaita and ncighboring hamlets, 

Ne*t came the Inganos and the Kamsa 3 

from Putumayo, 

and the représentatives of ihe Narino 1 “parcialidades'' 
and also the Amacos of the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta,* 
who h ad truvelled four days on foot, hy train and by bus 
in order not to miss the Gathering. 

And later those eoming from the West arrived, 

and after midnight came the comrades from the East, from Tiertadentro, 
who had crossed the “paramod' 5 
We already nutnbered nearly two thousand. 

Silice it was very cold and our comrades from the warm lands* 
did not even hâve a mana to cover them, 
we built eleven tires to warm us. 

Copyright c Michel de Ce n eau, Th.ii, chapier mw original))? published os “Une poldique du silence. 
3a tangue marche indienne.” in Le revtil indien en Amérique Lmine (Paria: Cerf, 1976), pp 
121 - 135 . 
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This is how the majority of us spent the night, 

First organizing then warming oursdves, 

Sotne talking, others playing music and singing. 

Also, front lime to time, we woutd drüik a litüe coffee to fool our h singer, 

Su inlay JuLy I5th dawned fy.ll of sim, 
and we were full of contentment . . , 1 

' Soute waiked a]] night/* adds the author of this letter addresscd *'to ail Indian 
comrades." They are waiking toward a new morning. No longer ravaged by 
poverty, as they were whca | krvev. them in Misiones (Argentins); no longer in 
the throes of the “simultaneoü&ly politkal, social, and mystical crises” that 
Alfred Métraux icveakd in the pilgrimages toward the Land-of-No-Pain, and in 
the solitary suicides of Indians fforn Gran Chaco”— but resol ved to détermine the 
course of their own history, “Recent actions hâve changed our perspective: 
more than a reaction against future extinction, today growth and development 
are our objectives/ >5 The goal of the Gaihc rings of the tribes and the Assemblies 
of Chiefs is no less than rcconquest- Taking shape in fact and consciousness is 
a panam and Indien révolution: il is aJready stirring the silent deptiis of Latin 
America. 


Memory, or the Tortured Body 

The period of repression, however, is not yet over. On the contrary, as the Indï- 
ans press for their rights to the Land and organize self-managed associations, 
they are meeting with even slifïer répression. Recent e vents give proof enough: 
the destruction of the hamlet of El Cedro, in the ïndian zone of Veraguas, at 
the hands ofüîe Panamanian National Guard (March 15, 1976); thepillaging and 
buraing of the towns of Païen que, Geosingo and Chinon in Mexico, by govem- 
ment troops who drove oui 2.400 inhabîtants, abusing and raping many (June 
12-13, 1976); the murder and détention of Indians in Merure (Mato Grasso, 
Bralil) in an effort to prevertl the establishment of a réservation for the Boruro 
Indians, an action taken on behaif of the large property owners of the colonial 
tradition (July 15, 1976); etc., etc. The list of abuses that made it into the na- 
tional or international press would be long iirdeed. But these bloody traces rising 
to the surface of the télécommunications media tell nothing at ail of the daify 
reality of the violence. Lmprisonments, arson, and even murder are doubtlcss 
less destructive than économie alienation, cultural domination, and social humil- 
iation— they are less dangenms than the overall process of day-to-day ethnoçide, 
“Yw know,” saïd Russell Means, “Indians hâve a long memory.” They do 
not forget their fallen heroes and their S and under occupation by “foragDera. 1 ' 
In their villages, the Indians préserve a painful récognition of four and a hait 
centuries of colonisation. lo Dominât ed but not vanqubhed, they keep ali ve the 
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metnoiy of wbai the Européens hâve +H forgotten' 4 conànuous sériés of upris- 
ings and awafcenings which hâve left hardly a trace in the occupien’ historkj- 
graphical ]jterature IE This history of résistance punctuated by cruel répression 
Ls marked on the Indkm's body as mtich as it Ls recorded in transmiîted 
accounts— or more so. This inscribing of an identiiy btiül opcm pain b the 
équivalent of the indelible maridngs the toiture of the initiation ceremoiiy carves 
imo the flesh of the young, 11 In this sense, “the body is roeinory , * " It cames, 
in written fonn, the law of equaljty and rebelliousness thaï not only organises 
the group's relation to itself, but also its relation io the occupieri, Among the 
India n ethnie groups of “Latin“ America (there are about 200} t this tonvfed 
body and another body t the aîtered earth. represent a begmning, a rebirîh of the 
will to construct a politïc al association, A unity bom of tardshtp and résistance 
to hardshtp i& the historical locus 1 the collective memory of the social body, 
where a will that neither confirais nor déniés this writing of history originales 
It deciphers the scars on the body praper [le corps pmpre]—or the failen 
“henoes” and “martyrs” who correspond to them in narrative— as the indc* of 
a hisiory yet to be triade. “Today, ai the h our of our awakening, we mm be 
our own historians. 1 ** 3 

The relation of the “solar race” to “spüled blond” which “obligatcs,” and. 
to the lost earth which awaits its “masters,” ssems to Link the poliîkal speech 
of the Indian direct]} 1 to the effîcæy of associative and rural strategies. In any 
case, ideoJogy is more often than not absent from their demands. In effect, a 
common language would only create for the Indian groups a snbstitute body. It 
would fmally replace the earth with doctrinal speech; it would efface the feder- 
ated ethnie groups by Lmposing a unitary, al l- encompassing discourse , As it 
stands, on the contrary. the institutüig alliance of each commun! ly with a body 
and a tenritory allows the real différences between their respective situations to 
be maintained. The actions ih« Indtans take are directed )ess toward the con- 
struction of a common ideology than toward the “organisation'' (a word- 
leitmotif) of tactics and operations. In this conteit, the poUüccd relevance of the 
ggo-graphicai distinctions between separate places is echoed, on the level of the 
association joùiing different ethnie groups, in the distribution of places of 
power* and in the rcjection of central ization that bas characteïized the internai 
functioning of each of ihe&e associations- 14 Bccause of this. the Indian awaken- 
ing has been démocratie and self-managing in fom; it can reeognize itself in the 
spécifie traits of its polit ieal organization, and in the objectives it draws from 
its analyses. 


A Polit ical Awakcntng 

What stands oui in the Indian Manifestons are two esscnttal éléments, which are 
interconnected yet remain distinct: on the one hand, a ppiitiçal form ail iheirown 
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(which nécessitâtes, for exampfe , a refusai to panicipate in polit ical parties, 
which aie “foreign to our American realiiy , mn$ as the 1973 Congress of Indians 
in Paraguay declared); and on the other hnnd, a contmon économie situation 
shared by the entirt Latin American rural prolétariat (itidebted, underpaid agri- 
cultural or manual workers lackbtg comracts or guarantees, victimized by 
exorbitant interest rates on borrowing; over-taxed smalhscale producers duped 
by middJemen who buy their products, or by shopkeepers, etc.), Their dose 
linkage af politics and économies avoids two very common réductions: the 
assimilation of üie "own" [I# propre] înto a cultural identity frozen by the 
ethnologist (when he does not bring h înto beingî). isnkted from society as a 
whole, withdrawn from history, anddoomed to rcpeat kselfina quasi-mechanieal 
way; or, the disappear&nce of politica] and ethnie specifieity in the general ity 
of productive relations and class conflicts. The Indians prêter a petit ical third 
way 10 either the alibi of cuîtural identily (more or less grandiose and nostalgie) 
conairacted by the science of ethnology, or the loss of self resulting from the 
feffeclivdy imperialist) domination of socioeconomic laws and conflicts im- 
posed by the international market. Thaï third way consista in transforming— 
folio wing strategies n/ their own— the rtality thaï places thent in solidarity wiih 
the non-Indien peasant movements, 

în thi& way, their specifieity is no longer defined by a given, by their past. 
by a sysiem of représentations* an object of knowledge (and/or of exploitation), 
but fînds ils affintiaiion tn a set of procedures — a way ofdoing things— exercised 
withtn an encompassing économie System which créâtes, a mon g the oppressed* 
the foundations for revolutionary alliances. "Cultural 1 ' spccificity thus adopts 
the form of a styte of action which can be deployed within ihe situations created 
by capitalist imperiatism, 

Doubtless, this poiiticai détermination of cultural specifieity is the resuit of 
long historieal experknce*of a différence thaï bas survived due to the rootedness 
of the Indian ethnie groupa in a partieular soil* and of their partieular résistance 
to the séductions of idedogy. Three points must be emphasized, 

First, the Spanish institution of the encomitmia in the first colonial âge, the 
prlvatizaiion and capitalisation of the land by its occupants, the resulting démo- 
graphie collapse of the lndians. the artifkial grouping of the remainder of the 
indigeitous population into reducciones (the dty-fectories of the seventeenth 
cenlury) and the institution of forced Indian labor on large landhold rings or in 
the mi nés LT — ail of the.se foims of colon uat ion . and others still. functioned to 
se parafe the work force from its encans of subsisttnee. Colonisation crée lcd, 
aîop the rubble of the old social Systems (which often exhibited the beginnings 
of "feudal” organisation; Incan society is an exsmple 1 *), the foundations for a 
paleo-technical capital ism who se first prokfanam were the lndians, The already 
commercial and industrial manipulations thaï made -possible a specifically co- 
lonial power and an ethnie séparation between dominaior and dominated were 
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tested eut m a safe distance before they were reprodueed and perfected widiin 
the coloniîing nations themselves, in the forai of the division oflsbor and dass 
struggle. It can be said thaï the critique of capitalisa conta Lned in the recent 
Indien Déclarations origi dates front that économie systèmes (Mm witnesses, 
from people who hâve had more than four centuries' expérience mtb lt t from 
the survivon of ihe disasters it wrought in their lands— from people for wbom 
the fight for polhica) existence and a lucid analysis of cap italien are insépa- 
rable.** 

Second „ if the survivors* résistance h as foiutd political expression, it is be- 
cause— despite the abonnent of the best knd to the colonizers, despite the spatial 
réductions and dis tort ions caused by the colomizers* géographie expansion, and 
the equally significant pressures exerted on India» lands by smail-seak colonial 
adventurers (the dregs of the dominant System, forced to move one step ahead 
of it), and final ly h despite the (also centrifugal, but opposite) nrovement forcing 
the Indians ofî land too poor to feed them toward employment bi other areas as 
agriculture! onuiskilled laboreis— their communities continued to retum période 
ically to the home village, to claim their rights to the land and to mainlain, 
throügh this collective alliance on a common soit , an anch orage in the partie u- 
tarily of a place, The land T serving as a référencé point, in addition îo preserving 
local représentations and beliefs {often ffagmented and hidden beneath the 
occupiers* system J0 ) î ts also a ballast and défense for the lt own” [le propre] 
against any superiin position It was, and is, a kind of palimpsest: the gringos* 
writing does not erase the p ri mary text, which remains traçai thert— illegible 
to the passersby who hâve manipulât ed the areas for four centuries— as a si lent 
sac rame ni of l 'maternai forces, " the forefathers* tomh, the indelible seal joining 
the members of the commun ity together in contractai] agreement . 11 

The soi I keeps the Indisms' secret, which rem ai ns uncompromised despite 
the alterations to which their Testament, or the Table! of their collective law— 
tbe earth— is subjected, It bas always made possible, and continues to maire 
possible, the désignation of a locus proprius [lieu propre J, It enahks the résis- 
tance to avoid being disséminât ed in the occupiers' power grid, to avoid being 
çapturecl by the domïnating, interpretive Systems of dise ourse {or by the simple 
inversion of those dise ourses, a tactk which remains prisoraer to their logîc), It 
^maintains" a différence rooted in an affiliation thaï is opaque and inaccessible 
ro both violent appropriation and kuued cooptation, It is the unspoken founda- 
tion of affirmations thaï hâve politicaî mcaning ta the estent that they are based 
on a realizaiion of coming from a * ‘différent ir place (different, not opposite) on 
the part of those whom the omniprésent conquerors do mina te , 

FinaJly, the style adopted by the Résistance is related to a parti eu lar kind of 
internai social organisation, It has offert been emphasized (to the point of beccun- 
ïng one of the “mytt»" of ethnology itself) that coercive power ts absent in 
Indian communies, exccpt in times of war ,4 ft is the lack of social stratification 
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and authority of power thaï should be stressed as the distinguishing feature of 
the politicaJ organisation of the majonfy of Indi&n societie&/ +Ii The beehive h 
the metaphor for these egalitarian soeieties 13 The point of référencé ïs noi a 
direct rejection of cemraliïing institutions, but a society lackixig a sepamte rep- 
résentation (the leader) of the power which organises ît. The law fonctions in 
that society as the tarir coordination of traÆtional practices. The law h the very 
fonction ing of the graup— an authority that k embedded in practical norms, not 
set above them. Since the alliance with the laftd minimizes The rôle a System of 
représentations can play, and k cxpraatd through gestural relations between the 
tsody and the mother eanh, the totality of social practices and fonctions consti- 
tûtes an order that im singular figure can étmh from îhc gioap, or make visible 
to it in suc h a way as to impose obligations of obedience or offer ail of its mem- 
bers supervîsory or oversight possibilhies. Neither do the Endian ethnie g romps t 
as "societics of the multiple T ' +,J give their present-day daims a recapitulatory 
représentai ion, or an integratmg organisation dite the one a strategie discourse 
supposedly capable of coordinating local actions would créais), or a central 
power whose rôle would be to serve as an timbre! la for lhe local groups, À 
plmraliiy of comniuniries and practices bas remained ils structural form, It repro- 
duces, ai the level of the association among communitks, the type of organisa- 
tion proper to those communities taken individually . Ethnie differente k af- 
fïmied using a different potiîical model— rather than conforming to oiur mode! 
in self-defense against it. 


Â Révolution: A Fédération of Self-Managing Communities 

lf we summarize the festoies observable in the Indian Manifestées, the follow- 
ing model emerges: an associative mterweaving of soeiopolitical micro-un ils, 
each of which is characterized by commun ity self- management of resources 
(essemMly Land), in other words, hy a range of complememary rights and obli- 
gations which bave as their object the same commodity, and which are assigned 
to various holdcrs, mm of which is iriherendy entitled (as either an individual 
or legal entity) to what we cal the right of ownership, Morçover, the model 1 s 
mode of manifestation in the présent c i réunis tance s — or f if one préfets, the tobor 
of conscious formulation allowing lhe poliücal enundation of the modd —fol- 
io ws procedures that are in harmony with the structure under formation: there 
is a constant retum to ' on-going consultation with the communities 1 ' through 
a sériés of local, régional, national, and fédéral councils. Ira addition, the posi- 
tions of the gmup are under constant review, and are challenged and Lmproved 
through tours, meetings, consultations, seminars, and direct, oral discussions 
(préféra b Ly over the radio) which keep the organisation of the fédération in touch 
with its multiple real ity. 

As the 1973 Founding Àct of the Canfcderaridn de Tndigenas de Venezuela 
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declaied, the Indian communities "propose different social modes with a view 
(ci different development alternatives/* 

At a time when the idea and effediveness of Western demoeracy are every- 
where undermined by the expansion of cultural and économie technocracy, and 
are in the process of siowly di&integrating along with whal had been thaï sys- 
tèmes condition of possibility [différences between local uaits and the awtoiwmy 
of theÎT sodopoîitkal représentations); at a time when micro-expaiments and 
explorations in self-management are attempting to compensai for the évolution 
toward centfaüzaüon by recreating the divemly of local democracies 15 '— il is the 
same Indian eommunities which werç pppressed and eclipsed by the Western 
"ôemocracies** thaï are now praving to be the only on es capable of offering 
modes of self-management based on a multi-centennial history. It is as chough 
the opportumty for a sociopolidcal renewal of Western sociétés were eme rging 
a long ils fringes, precisely where it ha s been the most oppressive. Ont of what 
Western societies hâve held Ln contempt, conibatted and beikved they had subju- 
gated, there are arising polit ica! alternatives and social mode! s whkh re présent, 
perhaps, the only hope for reversing the massive accélération and reproduction 
of totalitarian, homogcriizing eflfects generoted by the power structures and îeclv 
nology of the West, 

As early as 19)1, Georges Mandier, hasing his statements on his analyses 
of Âfncan countries, brought attention to the fuudam entai p radical and theoret- 
ical innovations taking shape in the so-caJîed "underdeveloped 5 ' nations. 1 * The 
setfch for different modela would . he said T center on the very areas where it had 
been claàmed thaï the “henefits 1 ' of colonisation had bcen introdiiced, Sincs chat 
time. stidies of dus kind hâve appeared, for example, tn économies, wîth the 
work of Ignacy Sachs on development polieies/ 7 and in the field of rthnology, 
with the new "polit ica) anthropology" championed by Pierre Clastres, 1 " Odaer 
examples worthy of mention include investigations Into the origins of polit ica J 
power/ 5 and studies based on the advances inade possible ip the Marxist analy- 
sis of productive relations by the exami nation of structures of ffeought and polit- 
ical power in *' primitive” societies 

Thaï is exactly whaî Francisco Servin, pai-tavytera. said before the Congress 
of Lndians held in Paraguay in Gclober î 974 : ++ We were once the masters of the 
eurth, but since the gringos arrived we hâve become véritable pariafis, L , .We 
hâve the hope thaï the day will corne when they reali ze thaï we are their roots 
and thaï we must grow together Llke a great troc with its branches and flowers. " Jl 
Thaï day is dawning. The silhouette of that tree, which in the past bas signified 
révolutions based on the liberty and sohdarity of the people, seems to bave re- 
tu roed with the Indian awakening and its paraUels in Western expcrimenis and 
explorations. Perhaps an "âge of self-management’ ,M bas beeo maugurated by 
this strange coinciding of pbenomena in the societies of Europe and America, 
and by their different forais of political retum. 
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Only the préservation and deepening of thés e différences would be in keeping 
with the project of sel b management that b beginning to sec the light of day. The 
poLiticaJ figure of Indian practices the re fore cannot serve as an exemple, h 
would only be a mystification, an object produced by oui discourse, if we trans- 
formed it into a utopian modeL, into the dream solution for ail our pmblems, or 
into an ideological substituts for the technkaJ difficultés faced by lhe prajççt 
of self-management in our socieües. The ïndians 4 Déclarations speciftcaJly 
oppose this kind of idcologic&l exploitation, The y ad vocale an cgaliiarian labor 
of différentiation and coopération, which appîies as moch to the relationship of 
a network of communities to a foreigo society as it does to their relations among 
themselves. This attitude opens horizons and taises questions, A quick énuméra- 
tion of them also serves as a summary of the reasons in favor of solidarity with 
the imvemem to which the Déclarations bear witness: 

L The passage front a n mcro-politics (of se! f- managing communities) to a 
macro-poiirics (lhe fédération). In our societies, this passage corresponds to an 
until now unbridgeabîe gap marked by the întegrating structures of the State. 

2. The collective contracte with thé earth » Ln their dual aspect as économie 
(rural cooperatives) and ecological (barmony with nature). Western develop- 
ment. because of the favor accord ed industrial ization and social conflict, bas 
created a “history'* for itself in which “nature' * only figures as an object of 
labor and the terrain of socioeconormc stmggles. Il has no value other than the 
négative ooe of pensant “résistance’* to be overcome, of a biobgical limit 
always to be transeended. or of traditiondist anehorings to be rejected. Indiao 
proposais for récognition of the eartb. the waters, the for ests (and also for the 
teaching of traditions! médiane and herbalism in the schools) are just as impor- 
tant as the project of establishing rural cooperatives, A different relation to 
nature is at issue in both of these approaches. 

3. Lastly, cultural pturalism is also essentiai to the self-management perspec- 
tive. It assîgns the scbools, placed under the contre! of the commun ity and of 
“sages' 1 (amouias), die task of teaching the social procedures of rural “coopér- 
ât! vism," of transmifting the necessary agricultural knowledge and lhe history 
of relations with lhe West, and of developing proficiency in both the mother 
longue and the national language— in other words, of providing the tools which 
make il possible to use and symbollze varions practices. The dominant culture 
and the “country schools* * esrLablishod thus far (“a catastrophe'*) hâve made 
these practices hiérarchie al, devafuing or cmshing différence, and thereby 
depriving démocratie imdeitaklngs of cultural landmarks and technieal means. 

A space of exchange and sharing ts thus estabîished** SUently. It is accom- 
panied— is it an y surprise?— by référencés to the Great Spirit, but discrett ones, 
because the ‘*dai)y récognition of the Urtseen and Eieraaf" is “unspoken' T : 
“Each soûl mu\t meet the moming s un. the new sweet earth and the Great 
Silence alone. ,,M lit is around suc h silences, the “comerstones’ * of the eom 
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mirnity . thaï lhe net works of Indian activhies, organisations, and fédérations are 
formed. Beyond the borde rs of these Indian lands, a différent kind of silence 
seems to answer theirs: the militant, but unspectacular,, activités of the religions 
or social organisions which, in Latin America the United States.- - * Ger- 
many P JT Sweden/* Denmark,” and many other distant countries, dévote them- 
selves to information shanng and active support work. F rom the time of Bar- 
toi orné de Las Casas (1474-1566), the somnds of similar stimngs of solidarity 
hâve been heard across the Western world Readers, you and I stand invited to 
assis! in this work, which h inspired by coneem for the other, and h meant to 
rise to the sanie beat as the Indian awakening. 
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1949) 

18. Sigmund Freud, Der Mann Moses, in GIP, Voi 16, pp. 137- 13g. 

19 Sec Albert O. Hirschmann. Thé Passions and thé fnterest (Princeton: Princeton U niversity 
Press. 1977», 

20. Sigmund Freud, Murent and Dreams. op. crt. 

21. Cf. Ferdinand Alquié. “Le surTéalùmc et la psychanalyse' ' in La Table ronde, déc 1956, 
pp 145-149. 

22. Emile Bcnveniste, Pratdems in Générai Ungwijd'Cî . te M- E Mççk (Miami: Univemty »f 
Miami Press, 1971), "On fie flinction of language in fie Fit mi a n discovery." 

13 Charles Bally. DlÉf dé stylistique française (Gênera: Georg Jt Gû* t Î95t), 

24. Cf. Roland Barthes, "L'ancrenne rhétorique.** In ConvwmorfKMtJ. i» I6 h 1970. pp. 
172-225: on eioemo, pp. 217-222, 

25. Geschidtisschreibung: ihis is Oie terra uaed by Freud in Der Mann Mmes in discussing 
Hebraic hifloriography (GIP. Vol. 16. p 175) and In other pinces, for exempte, in i>È?j*oidlo da 
nid {GW, Vol. 8, p. 15110 to «frf to ofier historiographies, 

26. GW, Va*. 23, p Tiff. 

27. Fncdnch vm Schiller. J3j* gdùer Grieckentsmts (1600). End Unes of tbc second poem: 

L, H6u unsîrrbtich im Gesang soit ieben / Muss im Leben untergehen" 

2 8. Edircd by Jon'Picrre Richard, "Mallarmé et le rien, d’après un fragment inédit," in Revue 
de i 'histoire ÜHMn de la Ertwe. Vol- 64, 1964, pp. 633-644. 

29 Ibid., p- 644. n. 3. 

30 Cf W, V* Omiie and 1+ S- Ulliflfn. ÏSe Web of Relief. (New Vork; Randnni Haute, 
1970). 

31. Philippe Lejeune, Le pacte autobiographique (Paru: Seuil, 1975). 
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Chapter 3, The Institution of Rot 

1 . pyiid Paul Sdhrçbtr, Mfjtuyirs ufMv Xmvuf Mmss, ti. I. Macalpmc and R. Humer (Lon- 
don: Dawson mû, Sons, 1955). pp, 124-125, Translation nradified- tDenkwQrdigkeüen eines 
NtrvfTikraxktA [Lapug: Dswaki Mut». 1903], pp. 136-137), 

2. Cailrcied Paems of Saint John Perse (Princeton; Princeton Universiiy Pïess, 1971). pp. 
3*-69 

3. Schreber, p. 50 (Gennan, p, 13). 

4 Sec Quitter 5- (For "rc-prescntotion," see Chanter 9, noie S— Tr.). 

5, Sec Mkhd de Ctrtwu. “La fiction de l'histoire. L’écriture de 'Moïse et le mâAûthéûme,' 
in L fcTimrc de i histoire (Paris; Gallimard. 1973). pp 312-33$. 

6 SchNber. p. 164 {Geirmart, p. 203). 

7. Jacques Lacan, Le Séminaire HT: Les psychoses (Paris: Seuil. 1981). pp. 39-358. 

a. Ibid., pp. 71-82. 

9. Sçhrçbcr, p» 77 (Gennan, p. 39). 

10, MatUtew 23-27. In Gncck il is akatharnn. in Lltin spurcitia . lû Lu Le a lawyer ftSEtttttSMîâ 
os the insulting nature of worJs sucii as thèse (1 1 .45). 

11. Sec for example Michel de Cerveau, “Le cotps folié: Folie et mystique aux XV le et XVlk 
siècbes." in Armando Vcnüglfcme. et).. La folie dans in psychanalyse (Paris: Payot, (977), pp. 
119-309. 

il. There is an ritaMant iilcrature on the subject, Cf. Amncsiy International. Report on Torture 
(London. 19731 and Torture in Grrece (London, 1977); Jean -Claude Lauret and Raymond Lasiemt. 
La torture blanche (Paris; Grasset, 1975); AllH London, L'Aveu (Paris: Gallimard. 1968); B» 
ftuo-Wony (Jean Pssqualini) , Frisotter of Mao (New York: Coward. McCann, Geoghan, (973); 
Pverre Vkhl Wiptt. Torture: Cancer qf Demœracy. France and Algetia, 1954^1962. tr. Barry 
Richard (Baltimore: Peagüift, 1963); etc. 

Il, Cf, for cjtampte Stemm B. Qzment, Mynticim and Dissent (New Haven; Yole Univcrsity 
Press. 1973) for the rix.Leenth eenniry; for the seventeenth ceouiry (and only if the reader matas dis- 
■inciMHis between different kinds of expériences thaï are ioo etoseiy equaterî by the author), cf. 
Les»! Rolakowski, Chrétiens sans Eglise (Paris: Gallimard, 1969). Cf. Mkhd de Ccneau , Fohiu'ü 
e Mistjca (Milan; k», Î975). 

14, Cf, Pierre Clastres, Society against die State . tr, Robert Hurlcy (New Yotfc Ifïtai®, 1977), 
pp. 152-160 c GfTomire in Primitive Sociétés 

15 Torture YktfflBt work not to L L foryti“ iheir solidarises, Lite the rtsiuei wha repeated the 
marnes of Ms comrates to hmisdf «Mt ht was bemg toitonsd. The vktoiy of torture i\ in efface 
ihc nuemory al anv other rame testées Ludet. 

16. Gottfried Benn, Formes, tr, Pierre Garnier (Paris; Librairie Les Lettres. 1956). 

17. For cxanplc. Reiner Sehùrmann, ''Trois pensât» du délaissement: Maître Eckharî. Heideg- 
ger, Suzuki,'’ Journal ofthe fîistory of Phihsophy, Vol, XU (1974), pp. 433-177 and Vol XIII 
(1975), pp. 43-59; or Stanislas Breton, “Métaphyskpie ei Mystique chez Mairie Eckhart." Re- 
cherches de science religieuse. Vol. 6* (1976), pp- 161-182. 

18 TV As eentafMomt CdrmeL Book IL chap 4, m Complété WedU ofSt. John of die Cross, 
Vol L £■ Allison fVers (London: Bums, Oates arui Washboumc, 1934), pp. 73-7$. On this test» 
ef. de Cenesu, “Le corps folié,” p. 193. 

19. Jean Louis Sdwfer, L'invention du corps chrétien (Paris; Gaulée, 1975), p. 141. 

20. Schreba, p, 75 (German, p. 65). 

2) . Sçhrçbçr, p. 278 (Germon, p. 384). 

22. Jacques Lacan, Eaktî A Sélection, tr. Alan SterwJsn (New York: tianoa. 1977), p. 183. 

23. Sigmund Freud, The Case of Schreber. in Standard Edition, tr. James Stmctey (London: 
Hogarth, I9Î3-ÏV74), Vol 12, p. 71. 

24. Schreber. p. 977 (Germon, p. 226). 
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25- Must wi TTwgtiUc a* » homologue of ihis structure ihe Aristntclmn artkn^laikm uffiirm and 
montré Matter (ï&qÿ »■ fw Ari&totle. « dw saine tinte whaî décomposés, dissolve» (r«s?i, and what 
stands rn opposite lo foras as a woman to a man. Ta give form ta a certain "maflei" ('an iadetenai’ 
rue y in defecî bon ) : tbe mit ùf lhe inSlrluiüfl? 

Cliapier 4. L*cwn: An Eihteg of Speech 

l. Jacques Lacan, Acte de fondation de F Ecole Freudienne de Paris, Jww 21, 1964, The Char 
teis appcar in the Annuaires twbLished by lhe Ecole Freudwine de Paris. |l luve provided référencé» 
[o available translations of Lacan*» worb. Unleu «therwisn noted, ali otJwr translation» ht raine— 
M.-R. Lopsn.J 

2 Lacan, Encan: U Séminaire. Livre XX (Paris, 1975 ), p 9, 

3 This déclaration, datai January 1$, 19BÛ, Fouies as an epigraph in a spécial issue of Libéra- 
tion (Septtmber 1 1 . 1WI), the bcsi among a nuniher of pcrôdical issue* devotod to Lacan hbm 
his death. 

4. The figure of Empedocies banni* Lacan*» huü ai key încnwews. Set, for «simple, Latan. 
Ecrifjv A Sélection , ir. Alan She ridait (New York, 1977), pp. 102-104- 

5. Lacan, “Ethique de 3* psychanalyse." an unpublished sctndnar frcun the academie year 
1959-196(1. 

6. The pilhs lakefl try Lscins ihought hâve beem lhe objccl of mue h and tMoprittiioii; 

«e paniculiriy schéma outlincd by Jacques-Alam Miller, "Jacques Lacan, 1980-1981,** Omi* 
«ar7 (Scptcmbçr 9, 1981), pp- T-8, 

7. Lacan, TéU\iuon t Paris. 1974), p, 10, 

8 Ibid., p, 29. 

f . In the .Eertar; 4 ^décriai. p 77 , Lacan quotes Antoine Tudal: “Between man and the world. 
there k * waH." 

10 Lacan., Encore, p. 101, 

11, Lacan. “Hommage lait 1 Marguerite Duras, du Ravissement de Loi V. Stem,” Cohiers Af. 
Renaud et J. -L ftamW/, 52 (December 1965), p. 9. 

O. Lacan, TV Four Furnhimemal Concepts of Psychoanalysïs . tr Ajan Sheridan (New York. 
imy, p. 58. 

15. Freud. Srttdiesm Hysteria, tr. lame» Strachcy (New York, 1966). p. 299ff. CL M. de Cet* 
icau. “The Freudian Nouai: Htstory and Literature." Humaniiies tn Society, 4.2-3 (1981), pp. 
121-141. 

14, Set Freud, Ci\iIi&uion and fis Dacantems , tr. James, Strachcy (New York. 196)). p, 22. 

15. Lacan, Ecrits: A Sélection, p. 102. 

16- Lacan. "Écrits "inspiré»': Schizographie," Oe la psychose pansnoiaque (Paris. I97J), pp. 
365-382, 

17. Lacan. "Le Pmhtëme dustyle," Lbid , pp 383-38$ 

18. See David Steel. "Les Début» de La psychanalyse dus les lettres françaises. 1914-1932." 
in Revue d histoire littéraire Je la France (1979), pp, 62-89. 

19. Lacan. Ecrits: A Sélection, p, 76. 

20. Roman Jakobson, "Çkrautg Stwemenu: Linguistics and ftjctks," in T- A Sebeok, ed, , 
Styte in bangutige (New IfflfL, I960), pp. JSO-377. 

21. Lacan, Ecrits: A Sélection, pp, 146-178. 

12, Lacan, The Four FumÊomenta i Concepts, pp. 32-54. 

2:3. Lacan. "Hommage lait ii Marguerite Duras," pp. 9-10. Lacan echoes Freud" s comment in 
his analysis of Jensen's GhflAw, "The npvdHt has alwjys gone before the sdsolar,” 

24 Marguerite Duras, Le Ravissement de Loi Y JiWn (Paris. 1976), pp. 106, 187. 

25, Lacan, "Hommage fait k Marguerite Duras." p, 10. 
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26- Ibid-, pp. 9. 14. 

22. The» studie» range bm Geor|â Mounin's fïnn analysis to Français GMrÿe'i L’Effet" yaa- 
de-poiit (Paris, 1979). Scc cspecWÈy te «iraotic présentation of te “rhetorical games" in j -B. 
Pages, Comprendre Lacan (Paris, 1971) and Uie phitosoptiksl study of P. Lacoue Laharte and l.-L. 
Nancy, Le Titre de la lettre (Paris. 1972 j. 

28. In CMmaternter, 16 (1970). pp. 219. 223. 

29. Th us the Hgorrxi^ study of Gilbert Hottes. “La Hantise eontomperaiiK te langage; Essai 
sur la situation phiiosophkpe du discours iacmicn/' in Confrontations psychiatriques. P | 1981). 
pp, 163- 188. évaluais Lacan in the conresE of lingubuk ptaüosopfay . As Wïngefisteifi vmmM hâve 
said, "Ii niises te point.'* 

30. Lacan. Téténum, p. 27. 

31. Lacan, Vie Four Fundûmemûi Concept*, pp. 136-146; Télévision, pp. 26-29. 

32. Kant. Krilik der Urtedskrafl. s 43, in Werike, •& W. Wcisdnskl tln^l-Vcrlag, 19571, V. 
pp 401-402. 

33- Lacan. Les Ecrits techniques de Freud: Le Séminaire. Livre I (Paris, 1973), p. 88, 

34. Set Lacan, "The Mirror Stage as Formatée of te Funcuon nfihtlu Revcaksd in Psycho- 
utalytic Expérience.'* Ecrits: A Sélection, pp. 1-7. 

35. “Le Désir cl son inlcrprétatkm: Séminaire de 1958- 1959/' TS.pp, 376-577 (lectures frem 
Match 4 to April 29, 1 959). Aftar Freud’ s Intetpcetations, Baoslet beeame a cerner of "famiiy" 
taiefesi, with te fûmrneüt&ries, of Jones (1910), Rank ((919), and others. 

36- Handei. Ad IH, Stoene iv. Lacan iranslxlcd thïs passage tn “Le Désir fl son interprétation ." ' 
lecture of Mardi 1 1 . 1959- [S« Lacan. "Désire and the Interprétation of Désire in Hamlet , J ’ tr. 
J, Hulbert, Voie French Stmliet. 55/56 (1977). pp. 1 1-52 — M R Logae-J 

37. Ibid. 

36. Freud, Mmes and MwMhétm, if. Katerte jorwa (New York, 1967). pp 4-7. Set M- de 
Certe«i, L Lcrimrv de t histoire. 2nd ni, (Psi*, 1978), pp 337-332, 

39. Lacan, Le s Psychoses: Le Séminaire, Livre Itt (Paris, 1981), p, 4S, 

40 Lacan, Ihe Four Fundumenmi Concepts, p. 275. 

41. L&an. Encore, pp. 25. 63. 

42. Ibid., p. 16. 

43. Ibid., p. 44 

44. A récurrent epomynt cd Lacan, see, for exsmpSe, Lacan, Ecrits: A Seitaian , p. 98. 

45. Lacan, “Ethique de la psychanalyse," Séance XX VD 

46. Lacan, Télévision r pp, 28-29- 

47. Thss dedtcatfon was comtcled in the second MH km (1975) of te tests: “To my bnttat. 
ilie Révérend Father Mare Frençte Lacan, Bénédictine of the Congrégation of France.*' The **Coo- 
gregatkm of France" désignâtes the froup of Bénédictin? abbeys subjeci to the Abbey ef Sntesmes- 

48. 5ee. for example, Dom Iran Ledeicq, Le Désir de Dim et (‘amour des lettres (Paris, |957). 

49. Lacan, “Ethique dt b psychanalyse," Séartce XJV, 

50- “Il » perhap* today, «w?«g ail te Séminaire which «night to be publithtd by semeotœ, the 
ondy orne »htch I will revise mywlf. whkh î will mnî into an essay léent},"" Encore, p. 50; see dso 
pp- 9, 54, 65 There are tn Lacan 's work numerow refereoces to “the eihks of psychoanalysis": 
sec, for exampte, " Haminsge fait à Marguerite Duras," p. 13. 

Il See Lacan. “fifcigpï de la psychanalyse/* Séance XXIV; Fc ni;: a Sélection, p. 321 

52- Lacan, “Ethique de la psychanalyse/* Séance XI: Lacan calls Unis request the “vacuole, “ 

53. Ibid., Séance XX VE, 

54. Ibid. 

35. Sec noir f above 

56- Lacan, “Propos sur b caualitf psychique,” Ecrits (Paris, 1966), p. 151 . 
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Cliaprer S. Monta ign*’® “Of Cannibak'*: The Savage *T' 

1 . Citations «fer to the (mole «ri dujucr of Mootûpic's Euais: page Humbert r vt tient givra, 
«fer to ihe Englith translation by Donald Frime. The Complète Essaya of Montaigne (Stanford: 
Stanford Umversity Press, W5B}. In wme cases, :î« snoilaEjon h» ten modifiai. Quête» with no 
neferencc «e fo lhe essay. L W Cannibris." I* 31* pp. 150-159.— Tr. 

1, cr Michel de CîElêlif.i 'Invention dm furtMIfttJ I. Art r défaire i Paris : UGE, 1980), chape 
f r + Wdt* d espice ’ L 

3. Cf. in ppiticuLar lhe worts of Yüfi LotmOl, for nimple in Ecalt de 'farta: Travaux .w les 
systèmes de signes [Brwsefo: Complexe, 1976). 

4 CF. Fnaçoii» Hartog. Le miroir d'Hérodote: Essais sur la représentation de I autre i Paris: 
ÇaDbimrd. 19BQ}. 

5. On thls structure. cf. Michel de Ccrteau. L'Ecriture de t 'histoire {Pari»: Gallimard, 197S), 
pp. 215-248 ("Ethnographie: L’oralité ou l’espace de l'autre: Léry”). 

6. Çf. Jean île Lery, Histoire d'art voyage fait en fü terre du Brésil, dup. 20. 

7. A noinudism anaJognus la Moriüugnc ' s owû . *1 do iM firtd jnyself in lhe place whtre I lool” 

(t, 10, 26). 

I. Cf. Fruités Ykés, The Art af Memory {Chicago: Uüiverahy üf Chicago Pneu. 1966). 

9. Montaigne ha* the wme critteiams of hiflnriatis es he docs of çoHnognçhcra: anwng hUuxri- 
mt, he al» pwfers "lhe simple, who hâve mot lhe wbercwilhal lo mix in anything of (Iteir cwa ,r 
{II, 10. 903), Cf. JL. 27: JI, 23; HL 8; an J Jean CéanLLd nature et ies prodiges: L insolite au XYÏe 
siècle, m France CGenevi: Dim. 1977), p. 424IÏ. 

10. Cf for exampte Uri Biitcrii, Dit ‘‘Wiiden " und die "Zivilisierten Die europdûdtuiter- 
seriickr Begcgmmg (Munich: Bec il, 1976). 

3 I. kuwjjr lü Fitftch meaüs both "siVaJe" and “ ttiltj . ' Tr . 

12. Thùis a référencé to lhe French version of lhe game "hurut lhe slipper" & furet* "ferrct”). 
The playere loTm a cirele. wiih onc perscra standing: in tbe middte An abject b passed «wsw± lhe 
cirele. and te perw» in ihe smddte bas lo guess who his the "ferait." A* the object circulâtes, ihe 
players cry oui It cours, il court, le furet' The game lü oh en illndeiil to by Lac— j— in relation io 
tnctonyrtl) ml the fonction of lhe phallus. — Df, 

lâ. Set Michel de Certeau, "L'Illettré éclairé." Revue d 'Ascétique ei de Mystique* Vol. 44 
<l96B).pp 369'4I2. 

94. In adJiih'n to Lûpez de Gomara's Histoire générale des Inde i (inmlitEd imo Frencb by 
Fumée. J584) r mention mus be marie of ChauvreuMi's transposition of Beiuoni. Histoire naturelle 
dm nouveau mande (1579), Osono's Histoire dm Portugal, etc. 

15. André Thévei. Les Singularités de la France tintarctique (1557) and Cosmographie Univer- 
selle (1575). 

16. Soe note b above. 

17. Sec Marcel Bataillon. "Monulgne et tes conquérants de Tiw." Studi fiance si (déc. 1959). 
pp. 353-367. 

18 Noi fo mention sources from ük Ancien», Prime among theun ix the Odyssey (Chapitra Vîf- 
XDJ); lhe Cyclop* lufikh, it seems, Odyssetts met on lhe Lepani ùdandi, hajfway heweeo Italy and 
Skily) prtsrnn a mode! of ihc "savage" (no livs, no inde, canxdJbalktic . etc i whicH ù very dofe 
lo ihal of the Htitcnih-cenlniy espbrera— and of MfoîSaagw; himsdf. Ses Koger Dion, Les anthro- 
pophages de l'Odyssée; Cychpes et Lestrygcm {Paru: Vrin. 1969). 

19. Exicepi once, ai ihe beginnifig of the development: 'ai my wiincviçs told me - 

ÜB* Cf. Frank Lestringanc, "Les- rç|!cdîeanâiiooi, du wtrvafc dms. ['tegoopaphie relative aux 
ouvrages* du cewmograpbe André TTtevet." Bibliothèque d 'Hmumitme et Renaissance, Vol XL 
iGeneva: Dnoz. 1978), pp. 583-595. 
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21 . On tose un angi (bief takeit up by Goethe). §f. Luis de C«mî Ctwudo. "Monuign 
et f indigène du Brésil," Mdindrfii Société des Amis de Montaigne, Sériés 5, no. 14-15 (1973), 
pp. 49-102. and Marcel Erançon, "Note sur 1« dmnjwra br^ÜMennesciufes par Montaigne. M ibid .. 
«ries î, no, 16 (1975). pp, 73-75. 

21. Cf. Georges Duby, The Thrm Orders: Feudat Society fmagimd. ir. Arthur Goldnammer 
(Chicago: LTqjvcrsHy of Chicago Press, 1982), "Geoeais," chop. 4. 

23- Rabelais,, Gargantua and Pantagruel (11. chflp- 32); "Ha* Pantagruel Covered to Wtwfc 
Army with. Hii Tangue, and Whar to Auihm Sa* in. Kis Mouth.' 1 

24. The focgctiiüg uf to n«ne, coupfôd with the cough thsat maàes et inaudible, reproduits in 
reLation to More ‘s tm «w destruction of several pages of Th«jpt™tus by the nronkey, On these 
il (enflions ofto lext. cf. Louis Marin, Utopique?: jeux d'espaces (Paris: Minuit, 1971), p, 226fif. 

21. M I bn a mottil fear of betng taleert Eo bc othor ton î un by those who corne to knerw roy 
rame” (lit. 51, 643). On interprétation, cf. ED. 13: "Il is more of a job io intçrptcî to interpréta- 
tions ton uo imerpm the things" (p. B Ig), 

26. On Lb< ptoWcin of the other m Montaigne, cf. also to observations of Anthony Wild™ in 
“Montaigne 1 ! Essays in the Comext of Communication," Modem Lmgm , #e AWj, VoL 65, m * 
4 (May 1970}. pp. 462 and 472-476, 

Chapter 6. Mystie Speech 

1. Marguerite Duras, fmha fong, tr forban iny (New York; Grave Press, 1976), p. 21. 
Aise. Le Vice-Consul (Paris: Gallimard, 1966). p. 9. The subjea is to beggar-wurnan who finally 
goçç (o the Qanges, "vhcre to tamâ the w*y io gct lost" (le Vice-Ccmul. p 181) 

2. Over the ptaki and wayt of whkh so many mystic icxis sptai tnvels the wandencr. Wtm- 
ét trmonn — to ciüe given in 1675 ta the work of Angélus. Silesius < 1657), The connotations iik luûc 
"pilpim" as well as ' J wanderer' ' ; 6t woid refera- in particular Eo ont whu- Uavels by font. 

3 Antoine Fürrîitrc. Qjdfanminf » nhtmt (1690). b) Pascal we fmd the sanie emphasis on 
the “style of wriitng," and, in the domain of logic. "waya of itiming (hings ovet/' or "proposé 
[ions." On Pascal’ s rhetoric, cf. Pierre Kiuntz, “Un discours nommé Monialte," in Revue de l 'His- 
toire Littéraire de Ut France, 71 (1971), pp. 195-206. 

4. Cf, Ludwig Wittgenstein. Tmctatus Logicophibsopfticus (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, I960), p. 187 t6.44): “I is not how things ara in the world that is the mystical, but dm it 
«J*l m ("Nidu me die Weli îsi. àt gu Myaische, wï ride ni dots sie iss."') 

5. Cf. Ludwig WitigensEein. Notebooks 1914-16 (New York: Harper and ftow. L969). p. SI 
(23-5.1 J): "The urge towards the mystical cornes of to rum-salisfction ot c«r wishes by science 
We fiel that tfaJl possible scientifc questions are jn»wmd mr probtem is still not totecbed m al!." 

6. Virgiit , A etxesé fl, 405): "Vera iitcessu paitun dea.** This fine occursat to tinte oHwr de* 
peut. 

7. The isolation of this domain of truth « aiready apparent linguisticalty with the change in 
to 5iMLis of to wt>rd 'OTystit 11 from an adjective to a no un. See Michel de Cerveau, "Mystique 
W XVlJç siibcfe: Le (Roblbte du langage Mysüque. w la L 'homme devant Dieu. Mélanges de Lubar 
(Paris: Aubier, 1964), Vol. 2, pp. 267-281, and GcrahoM MÙller's fomments- in "Uebcr deû Begriff 
der Myflik." fieue Zeitschrift f. System Théologie. 13 (1971). pp. Sg-98. Jt tomldbe kcp( in mind 
that in the vocabufary of that time "arifjiric” referred essentially to a way of treating üunguagei 
"spirin*alit\ m ‘ dssiguaté the eaperience. Cf. to two graai interprétera, M. Suidaeus, to Dedica- 
[ion to Pro Theoiogia mystifia eUtvis (Cologne: 1640K and Honoré de Sainte-Marie, Tradition des 
Pères et des Auteurs ecclésiastiques jw k conterr^datiçrt (Parts: 1708). Vol. 2. p. 601 ff. 

8. See Dont Forkm's clarifications reganling to dating of die Ftems in Kadewjjch d’ Anvers, 
Ecrits mystiques (Paris: Seuil, 1954), pp, 26-29. 

9. Gerhard Sddhtt critictos this “dhjiiarital" tendency in Ai to Kabhakth and fis Symbol- 
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ism t tr Ralph Manhctm (New York Schocken, 1965}. p. 5. Sec aise. by die urne atzthnr, Myai 
cisme et société," Diogène, SB- (1967), pp 3-21, Lenek Kolakowslci daimed to h, ircU" iryUie 
idew* »d ■ovement* "a* maniFestaiicn* of social conJicti" (GhnAiem sans Eglise J Paris: Galli- 
mard. 1909|, pp 44-45), htf fkiited to keep hit promise. On the relations berween mysticum imd 
society, the basse lents are: Ernst Trockach, The Swio/' Teaching ofthe Christian Cherches. tr Olive 
Wyon (New York: Mscmillsn 1956), m p&nioilar, Vol. B. pp 729-806, "My Airain and Spiritual 
Idealism”: and ko Hôllhubcr, Sprache Gesetlxhqft Wyjrik (Munich: Heinh*rdi. 1963)— pages 
1301*333' eontain his three the» ou "the connection between Sanrguage, rtdny and mysticisme* 

10. Lucien Goldmaim. TheHubkn God, ir. Phftip Thody (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1964). esp. p. lOlflf. 

11. Alphonse Duproni. "Vie el création reiigiettses, dans la France motitme.'' in la France 
ri tes Français, (Pans: Gallimard, Pléiade, I972|, p. 535. 

12 Jean SainsauJieu. bti rrmées fnmçau ( Paris: Cerf, 1974) pp, 42-49: ihe old nobility out- 
aumbers the wMf» de mèe «wng seweffleenth ceutury AnTchorieex. Msny Leaguen irtra ilso 

o kl nobiliiy. 

U, Michel de Cericnn. "Pnlmquc d mystique René d'Argensûn," Revue d Aie impie et de 
Mystique. V®L J9 (1963). pp. 45-82: *1». Mrà e J W&im (Milan: Jac* Bocks. 1975), pp. 
I 95-233 

14. CL Jacques Le Brun. "Poétique et spiritualité; la dévptwn au Sotré-Cocur," ConcUium, 
no. 69 (1471), pp 29-36. 

15. Cf, Marie du SauitSacrcment. Les parents de Sainte Thérèse (Paris, 1914). 

16. Ion» Andries van Praag, Gexpletm priai (Groningen: 1. B. Woller», 1948). 

17. Cf, Mancel Bataillon, Erasme y EspaAa (Mexico Cky: Fonde de Culture Econfrnki. 

1966) , ehap 4; and Antonio Pomippo Grtft. Las Judeocanvenos en EspaAa y Amena i (Madrid: 
1STMO, 1971), pp 149-166 The lutter spécifiés rhe fessons for iliis affiliation amolli 6* ne» 
Ctirisuans thty wert néophytes fteod front rites and seeular superstitions: ihey wtmt diaanted front 
lhe fomulism or the synagogue and wert hol «fti la- fait into aneuher farmalism: thry werç mem- 
bers *& a h*ted dtol rcfretfcd K» Enma' doctrine of die myuie body fso different from Hic unw- 
phlsticated racism umkriytng. the hkraxdiy bssed on Umpiem de songer}: they were reader» of the 
Bible ignorent of scholask writings. etc. (ibid.. p. 160). Cf. by lise sarne author Los dates privi- 
Segiades en Sa EspaAa dtl Antigua Régime*! (Madrid: 1STMÛ, 1973}. chap. 13, "'Los ürefene* 
femeninas." pp. 321-336. 

11. See Efrén de la Madré de Dmm, "Tierapoy vida de Santa Tenu de Jésus," Gf™ etm- 
pletas (Madrid: BAC. 1931), ¥d J, pp 162-I7L Nareiso Akjtno Cônes, in Saietin de ta Real 
Aeademia de £ipMd. 1947; md Gerald Brema. Iwtt/elM ofthr Croîs (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univereny Pre»t. IfTf), pp. 91-95. 

19. See Friedrich L linge. Deutsche Soziai-and WimcbûftsgeselÛchle (Berlin: Sprifiger. 1966): 
J. B Neveux. Vie spinmeüe ef vie sociale entre Rhin et Baltique an XVlfr siècle (Paris: Klinckricck, 

1967) . pp. 330-359. 503-523. etc: and Bénard Gorccüt. "Mystique « société: k propos de la mys- 
tique baroque -allemande." Etudes germaniques. Vol. 28 1 1973), pp. 20-26. 

20 England ts diMinguished From the Conta neta in thù respect- 

21. Btcvtfa E.Qtïacni.Mysticism end Dissent cRelifiiaus Ideoiogy and Social Protest in the 16th 
Centary (New Haven: Yale Umvcrsity Press. 1973}. This is a romarkaWe sti>dy of "mystical wril- 
ings m protest againsl esiablished Chririendom." deaUng wiih aokon «ItHniftril bv WilUama m 
"revoluiionary spiritual isls/* 

22. The présent ■ ’wed" to death is a genend motif. U is found in M sineemh- and tevut- 
Lrentli-i:cntury icutnography and litersuee. Çf.. tsp. Alberto Tenenti. La vtr et la mon à ouvert l 'art 
du XYe siècle (Paris: A. Colin, 1952); Miche) Votvelk, Mourir autrefois (Paris: Gallimard- Juüliird, 
1974): and Philippe Ariès, Western Animées wmwed Death, tr. Patricia Rémud (Bakimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 
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23. This concernent in a contredictory présent « no* wsthour simiJaritbes to ihe antinomkall 
situation whidi , in Bnuûl, inspires mesaianic movonan», que-«x for * 'a tfcird society *hkh i» meither 
chr tradiiional aaeiecy nor Veti«n society." Marin toi de Queinv. -Réforme 0 r/wMai dans 
In jprtfléF fradMwidfrj (Pari»; Anthropoc. 1968 }, 

24. See Michel de Cneau, ''L'illemé illuminé," «nu*? d Airérique ei dV J4y 44 (1968). 

PP- 369-4)1. 

25. In (Ms cootext. Simone Weil refera te site * 'idiot of ihe village . . . *he àncerely lovea 
innh." 5he oppose» “gemus" to ihe 'laJerus" thaï éducation favors and encourage»: “rtal genlus 
i» nofrtng nther fran the supcmvturat vjituc of bumiliiy intbe domamofthwight-''' Ecrits de Londres 
e f demièm lettres (Para; Gallimard. MUT), p. Si. 

26. Michel de Ceneau, ta Seeéunhes de Science Religieuse 61 (1975), PP 243-268 

27. Louis Maasignori maires thi» "whdarity" toeat social suffcring and a ‘'hniinginifl d 
ulvatiüd" 1 ihc central pomi in hi» sudy on Al-Hafüj. La passion de Httsayn Mm Montât Hattâj 
(fttris: G*Jhmard, 1975), Vol. Lpp 25-2S HcgtKkesAlbm Béguin: ‘ TV ckciphcnn^ of hisïory 
w reserved for certain pained ctistenrea /' 

3t Cf. soie 24. 

29. Dialogus, in M. Goto, Menardùa Stwtmi Sentant tmperii (FthMm: 1614). Vol. U, p, 
506 On Oocam’s posilkw, c (. Francis Rapp. L Eglise et la vie religieuse m Occident à la fin du 
Moyen Age (Paris: PUF, 1971), p. 359; and Yves Cnngar in Dogmengetchidue (Freiburg: Herder, 
1971)* p., 191 

30. John G. A. Pocock. m Jkf MmdmivÆmm Moment iPtiacctnl: Princeton lldivrnil] 1 Pte», 
1975 h ihcmt that al a time when the Rorenrine republie *» confrontai by rts w frnitude and 
irnûcmal evenh threauning ks equilibrium, Machtivclli tried 10 restore moral u *dl as poiitkal 
atability, andeonintMed vinue 1 ’ (a fore* of «haracier and ÜKNigjbt) to ” fortune" ichanceiand "cor- 
niptiodi." Characimsed by fre preaence of a abruBtuml relation between die fbundipg principes of 
a vivere Civile on ehc onc harntî. and the ainrcaJaMity of Providence and (ht di sortie r of dit wûrid 
on fre exher, this M moment ” fiais in fini expression in ÉtteendKomify Florence, tan meurs in 
sevcntecmlt'cennjîy Engl and in fre ferm of a o^MachiaveEGian poiitkal «osomy, and laler in the 
United Stases. In France (which Ptocock fret qm dùcuii), n usa The mtddk of the MvenfeeiKh «a* 
lury Etnrmnç Thiuui speafci flf it ût AanHt d'Etat 0 pensée pêMti^ue à {‘époque de Richelieu (Paris: 
A. Colin, 1966). 

îl . Henri Brenwod, A Litermy History effteUgims Thtmght in France (Nrw York.: Macmillan, 
1926-36), Vol. 2 { The Cammg of Mysricism: 1590- 1620), 

52. Sec Charles Webster, The Créas Instauration: Science, Méditait, mdRefarm, / (£26-/660 
(London: Duckwocth. 1975), fp. 1541. 

53. This unijary référencé recédés furtber ms of this world ihe more incompreheorible il 
appears. Pm origina, die stars and mystk iiteriorty are probable expressions, of Ihis onenesi after 
ft haï bccocnç anrcadablc m the Moal espenence. Thb accoums for, m pankular, ihe short°Lived 
but widespread irrpsmnoe of astfetagy, whkh Msured & connection heiu ecn the orfank tnovenm 
«f the stars and the muftipiieity of the vàiMe. hetween celekial atabilily and fre contingente tes of 
history. Cf. Kdth Tho«m, Rr%icn and die Dedine esf Magic (London: Ffflfuut. I97J), pp. 
335-458. LikewiM. üserc 1 * a general rendtmey lo fait back on the notion of rptriflu, whtch is 
Ll neither muter nor mind." but ' 3 top» fuse? die imivem and trammto ihe power of ihe wperér 
beinp to the tnferior ones..” Thus, a uniwrsat but "spirituaT' dnfter (the CaiteûM Èdotena 
mbtiHs. the fhiomas’ anima msmÆ T or ihe ehenûds' "universal Spim") serves, aa ihe uniury 
MMiiterpMî of the tnuhlpk "objecu’ 1 distinguished hy inicllffrnl analysis- Cf. P- II, Ratsawî, 
"The Social IsMetpretaton of Sckikc in die I7fr Centtny." ta P. Mathias, ed-, Science md Society, 
Ï600-Î900 (Cambridge: Omtbrklg^ Univeretay Press, 1972), pp 1-32. 

34. John Wallis. Truth Tried (1643), p. 91, qw«4 by Wdnler, op. dt., p. 30. 

35. On the thème of Babel among inodent Spamish myttua, cf Amo Borsi,. Der Twmtx m ™« 
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Biibrf: Gtschichie des Meinmgen uber Urspnutg md Vielfult der Sprathen md Vslkcr (Stuttgart: 
Hiersemaiim., 19éOj, Bd. ID, Vûl. I . pfK. I 150-1166. Qu the status d language, cf. lîrne Etehn. 
Spanâehe Mystik; DamtUwg md Dmtmg (Düsseldorf; htro^Vnim. 1937), 

36. Entendre is îz&nsiated vsriousiÿ bcJow ai "to hear” or "to underuand " Both connotations 
should hç Vept in uiind in «ch irntarce, The archak Spamsh emendrr b sanilar— ' Tr. 

37. Prologue. SuMda deS Manu Camelo* in Vid a y ohms de San Juan de îa Crut (Madrid: 
BAC, 1955), p. 50t. (Th* Astmt af Menou Carmel, in Complété vr«kt ûf Si. Jeton ef the Cran, 
tf. E. Allisun Pm (Lândoh: fiitfiu, ûae» & Wàshfeoamt,, 1934], Vü|. (. p. II.) On ttrô spin f 
playinu die mie of a diiftcr in the fragmentai leu of the world, cf. wie 33, WMi Use mjflics. 
il îi ^wilwd » a "speech ■cl" fJ. R. Setriej and identified by m "ütoaiilïMMy" fttnetkn (J, 
L. Aislin). 

38. "No entenderse un aima ni hullur qtrien Uemûnda,' 1 Si- Mt m of ihe Crasa, Vida y obtus, 
p. 509 (Complété Works, L. p. 13). This is frora die passée justifying the writing of die Snhédtt: 
il «fer s, precisetv . m die confusion of the lahwsra wtakMg un dm Tower of Babel r‘ par oo enten- 
rîer ellos in lenptft . . . "*), 

39. Gtaicn cspirùmL suma 6. Vide y ohms. p. 904, "Surrender thon diyself «imptoely, 
Ffûffl today do thaï sens! me ppv no other messenger, fer they eaftMt tell me wfcst I wt*h“ {Çom- 
pitié Works, E, p. Si). 

40. Angélus Silesiii*, Le Pèlerin rhèndhpue. tr. Eugène Snslni (Pam: PUF* 1964). p. 170: 
“Th e f Devine) Wriuiig is wriiïng, nothing more. My consolaiks® la esscncialiity , and dm Qod speafca 
la nette Word of Ettnuty," 

41. On the tnpwiinon of "iheology" Info "scMwakism," “fnaÉMm/' sref "myiiiciiOTi/’' 
cf. Michel de Genesu, '' Mystique sa XVDe sftde," 

42. Cf- Alexandre KoyrcL Fmm the Qosed World to the Infime Umverse (Bahimore: Jotas 
Hopkins Université Press, 1979), pp, Î8-87 ("The New AEtrowmy A garnit the New MetaphyS' 
ks"); and Michel Foucault, Tfut Order afThàtgs (New York: Vintage., 1973). pp. 17-45 ("The 
Prose of the Warid M }, 

43 . This ’ 'proéuced'prvduting fiction ' the orgiLBizackm of space as a text* û the no-place lise 
other of the locus) postuLMed by utopian cfrougbf. See Louis Marin, Utopiques: jeux d'espaces 
(Paris: Minuit. I973) s pp. 15*50. 

44 Sec M, Godinea, Prdcrku de la mrtogia mtittca (1681), or the Latin translation and coin* 
maalary by M. 1. de La Régnera, Pmxis iheûlagioê mystieae (1740). 

45. "Tratar cou Dkh" (convçrstnjf whh fk«t) or the "modotk ttao OïW Dl»" ISlhe suhject 
of mystic wnrk* such vs St- John's Sabéfa del Monte Carmel (cf. die Ptolope), Cmvermr (com- 
nwfflscmtwwi and dialogue) û at the cerner of the spiritualité of a, fgnatius of Loyola (cf. Michel de 
Cetteau, "L'uaiveraaliame tgnaiien*" CMtnu, m. 50 [1966], pp. 173*1113, and Dana Keaicpu, 
Diâîoga: Comuniàn en W espiriitt fBopsla: CIRE. 1975]). Mm ôf Âvüi% Audi Ftüa (Madrid, 15®§) 
is a ChriÿiD logiez! poon on "divine speech and couvciwMwii": hc transforme the «fraand (“liï- 
ten h ') inlo a lyric «i ilfocution- 

46. "niocutionaty" (one can also say "alfocutwnary” w ' ‘illoanory’’) b tbe term used by J. 
L Attstin, the pkmeer of research on orse rance, iù designuce die att of speaking and dbcusâ what 
u changes in retakwjÉjps arnong irtierlocutcvs, 

47. " AHocmtai" is the utterancei of a discours* addressed to BotiMooe; the "lUocotcir" die 
person to whons the discourse is addressed, 

48. CL Tzvriam Todorov, "FToteitaims de rénottriafion," Langages, îw. 17 (1970). pp, 3-11. 

49. Emile Beuvenbte. Problèmes de ImgiibïKjuit gènèrik- (Fuit: Gallimard. 1974), Vol. Il, 

p. 83. 

50- Rabdais " fable of die M tha» , ed wonls" is an inverted, "fentasy" flguratkra of thb sekïwe 
of "soying” and domg, or lenir^ "speak." WjJl these wwds fwraen hy the weather bKome voiees 
again— and if so, addneased by whom, to wtatn? CL Rabelais, Le quart ffwe, cbatp, 55, 
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SI . St. Jota of the Cru». Cdntiae. «ttflaa I {Complété Works. K, p. 51): ''Whirher toi dmu 
hidden ihv»e] f. Aad toi thtw klï me, 0 6d9<«d t to my sigjhing?" 

S2- Benvcnisti» Proèlems in Gmt ru! Unguistict, Vol. l, tf. MAîy Meei (Cotil GaMes, Flm.: 
Univenity of Miaou Press, 1971), pp. 219, 227, ne. 

33. "DilCHine" is l<> be utKkfUaâd herc mxdhüA| to Bcnvçnisâe ' « dcRnitun: "laRgua^e In 
to fil b h i* uàm ovçr tty the nuis «4» w spcaking and wjihiis tbc condition of intenuhjectivity. 
whkrh atone n mk es linguiste ËommmïealiM possible" (PmMems. p. 230k. 

34. The moM. commop mcsning of s* perler is m cam çrsc wrth noTnçtïnc dat* but token lilcratly 
it mcvu ”io spcsk oneself”: similariy. r Wenrfre can mean to îwar or «nderstand oneielf, to be 
beard. or to corne lo an uodcm&nding with anoiher, — It. 

33. Ausbn.. when espSaMùig the pctfonoMive {for whidt tbe relevifli ente sia are 
and “Uilutt 1 ' «ad va ‘innlt” «ad ”fsisçhwd' , ) F van. euaipb dnnm fer lhe mon pari from law 
Cf. ft&nto Ùo î*É|i h# Word* {Cunkridge, Mass, : Harvard University Press, 1975). The essen* 
liai fonction of jkwenih and sevenieeish cennny law add§ historien! relevantes to Mi analyses. 

3b. Soc Eugénie Gain’» important analysis in Metot» e fiinasevnento (Rome: Laterza, 
1954), pp. 124-149 V " Djwuumai sulla referai "J. 

37. Mnifrr Ififerr, A Modem fipyJafp), tr Raymond Blackncy (New York: Harper A 
Raw. 1941), p, 13 Soetkw lOofthe '"Hfa of hstractwa” tn lhe Treatises is entilled ”The wlll 
U capable of anytbimg and virtue lin in the vul], if h if just” (p, 12), 

38. kui'Joftph Surin. Guide spirituel* «d Michel de Ceneau (Paris: DD». 1963), pp. 28-3 ' h 

59. MetsSer Eckhan^ p. 3. 

60 Surin. Correspondance. ed Michel de Certeau (Paris: DDB. 1966), p. 974. 

61 . The* are the fini words of lhe Prologue of the Ubm de la Vida, “Me to mandado y 
dado larga licencia para que escriva" f 1 *1 hâve beeo ccmmanded and jgiven foll libeny to Write”). 
$he compares (hi* command to the ow HH I w«h ï hadi been aliewsd to" ("Quisrien yo"l receive. 
Saaut Teresa de Jésus. Gémi arntpietas {Madrid: BAC. 1951 ). p. 393. (The Life a/St. Tereta. in 
The Canpinr Works of Saint Teresa of H jhj, et. B AUivm Pters [New York: St ccd and WinJ. 
1950), Vol. I, p. 9.J Cf the beginntflg of the Prologue io tbc Mwadeu {The tntenor Cfldr): ”Us 
rem que tôt ha ttwdbh la obediearia/' “las cow que me to mando escrivir,” Obraa. p. 339 
r the thinp which I am connwtdtd to do." iAë l 'L vas tamma nd d to Write,” Complet* Works* 
Dl h p. stai). 

62. St. John of the Cidu, Prologue, Cântico rspirilmoi,. Vida y Obrm.. p. 902: “pun 
Vuestra Rtvçrïricia as( lo ha querido” {“liact Y ouf Reverence to to desired/' Complété Works. 
II. p. 24). 

63. Surin, La Science eqpênmmmk. ma., BiHwllrtepie NatkmaJe. Paris, fdt tr. 14596. f 2r. 

64. Sae Paul Zurrnhor. langue, texte, énigme (Parisr Seuil. If75), pp. 163-212 f 4 L* Je du 
pofctc' ). 

65. The tenu shijüer is bonowed fiou RtNDan Jakobson and désignâtes a signifier dut effecis 
a shift (a passagpftfticuiAlipA) betw«ft diffeitai iusn^vits (ot cwdts). 

66. Ses Georg Miach'i monutiiema] GesekkAu été Atao/Hognaphie ( Frankfurt: G. Sdiulie- 
Buimke, 1969), Vol, IV. part 2 {from the ReMissanee to the Ei^tenlà CenniryL esp, pp. 65T-H#. 
AIso h Joan Webber, Thr Eiaq uem "T'', 8 Style and Seif in 'Sewnteemh Cenniry Prose (Madison: Uni- 
veisiljf of Wucouan Press, 1968) ad lhe LL ned-6cÙn dnqitt" of die Anglicans and Punllnr; Roy 
Pascal. Design and Tnith m Atd oèivgeaphy lüxitkm: Itotledpe. i960): and Philippe Lejeune. Le 
patte mtidhia-g ropkique (Paris: Seuil, 1975), pp. 49-163 (on Rousseau). 

67. Lejeune, pp. 33-35. Nota, m the Gttgtastdft* of Si Aiag waine . ihe orntlBuiiy from one m 
the oiber— the teu of the I is gradually i.iucribed in a couxanentary on tbe book of Gênais. 

68. Si. Teresa. LHorwfat del Gutiito intenor, dup. I, Ofvtu, II. pp. 341-345 ( Complété 
Works, U. pp 201-205.) 

69. £7, unupecifîed: ' L He." the Other. 
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7(1. The J 'Scvenlii Mansions" of the tnierior Conte places patrttaitar empirais on tbii poùn. 

71. Conclusion, Momdas. p 494 ilnterior in Complété Works, 111, p 350). 

7Î, “A ganfeîï hl whitb the Lord is Td latç his deligfr."' Hc “nftcn coma to the pnkn ÏO 
labc his pteasuTe’' «vil waters it M »idi no iafeor on nui part'' iUbrt> delà Vida. dnp. Il \The Ufr 
qfSl. Terem b Compote Works. r I, p 65J). Cf. *lso chaps. 12-19) The 1 '«roparilCTO " 
n*i) of the girden guides ber c Filtre discussion of iiw four degrees of prayer. 

73 Jean-Baptiste Van Hclmont. Onm médians? (Amsterdam, 1648), "Confettie «idwrii, 1 ' 
p. lî: "Incidi in somnttim buelfeuiak uiisque mémorable Vnji cuiro animam ssieam latis c liguant 
specie humant . . " 

74. Johann Kepler, ükmmmm sire AMrommua ljimn.%, m Ûpemanvm. cd. Frïscfl (F rajlfcfun . 
1871), VIN. pp. 17-123. Cf al» Patricia Kirfcwgod $ UanaJution in John Lear, Keplers Dteam 
(Berkeley; Univereity of California Press, 1965). 

75* HÉ, diip 16. in 06ntf. I. p 683 (Comptes e Works. I. p. 96). 

76. An entire tndilion of médical writing, like Vai Helœont, uses a ' ■wiemfic' 1 ' repiiwnution 
of sk body whith b based «s ibr urne model as ihe Imeriar Çastit . CL for eiwnple Robert Pludd'f 

mufbotum mrstérium. sive mtdicinae eathoiieoe (Frankfurt. 1631). Hfflli pnmi. inctMi» 
«ectuKltH; the froniispfee repr ésenta a “eaaüc of health’' thaï could serve as an illustration and 
“biucprint" (atlas) nf St- Tom'i k foradm. On îmaginary «chenus that combine m i single dk- 
course, ef . Qeraid Hohon, Jhematie Ohgms cf Sciemjfic Though}, Kepler to Einstein (Cambridge, 
Mus. : Harvard UaiwtÉy Ptf», 1974). 

77. Daniel Dcfoe, Robinson Cmsoe (London; Penguin, 1975), p. 161 on the effets of the trace 
Cprini ") of a naked feu on thebçach: mid fewght and “wbimsies" corne to Crusoe'i miod, He 
ts “oui of jiimself." wüd. like a madman. The other is relatai to the dream, ot oightmare 

78. Stephen Crtter, "The Nirrsiivc Qualiiy of Expérience," Journal of iAr Americm A&sdemy 
of Religion. 39 (1971K PP 791-31 11; Stanley Havcrww, "Tte Self as Story Journal of Religions 
ÈMa* I (1973), pp. 73-85; James McClendtxi Fr, , Biography as Theokrgy (New York: Atnngdon, 

1974) ; etc, 

79. Lejeune, p. 34. 

80. On “ p om s içd^ ytieianee. cf. de Certeau. L 'Ecriture de ! 'Histoire (Paris: Gallimard, 

1975) , pp- 249-273. f ‘Le langage altéré"). 

SI . CL Aie «MMttBts of Didier Ajïife: Creatifig h»j»iti prcstondMcm i sym boite filiation 
wiih an unLnown creator." (" Vers une méfap^cJWtogje de la crteiai" Psycfutruifyie du génie 
créateur [Puis; Dunod, 1974), p, 3), 

82. Joè Bousquet, .Mystique (Paris: Gallimard. 1973). p. 33. 

83. Ma/in Heidegger. ErUatierungen zu Hfflerfau EHtàmtg {Frankfun: Vietorip Kknler- 
manu. 1951). 

S4. Hôlder] in. Tu the Source of thc Danube.'" tr. MîcfvacS Hamburg^, ni Htàkrhn : Ptmm 
and Fragments (Cambridge: Cambridge Univers iry Press., 1980), p. 385. 

85. SI. John of the CroM, Poems, in Catnpiett Wwb. D. p. 453: "Tbtn climbs he - inlo 
a trtse, wïih fiiï anus widç Oüt w d./ And. clinging to tftat Iree forthwith n dead. / For lo! bis 
hreasl was etricken very »re,“ 

86. Christiute Rdhaitt . “L'cnferdes nwiKienC 4 èfmiqw mjfu. no. 9(1972), p. 30. Cf. alao 
Retnhstrd Hanuneruetn, Die Musik derEngel (B*m: Fmnçke, 1963). on die Middle Agn. and trust 
Sou, Die hiiffli' Eeftdi/uttgxfttrmen md Silderwtk (Snntgart: KJen, 1969), pp. 418-440 (“D»e 
himmJisdie Musifc"), on ihe relanonslup besween vummu and niuk*4e “viannire Won" (pp 
413-417) Il ffldilttkM. lib an air whidl imposes ils form 

87. Si. John of the Crois, Càntico espiritmL statua I3M4. Complété Works, 11, p. 47. In 
Hôlderlin. pueelil nominalwn »Ikî corne* '"befere the momùtg’g, light" (Heimku/tfli qnored in 
Heidegger, Erlatderwtien tu HôlderUns DkJuungi. 

88. &. Johûi “silent muiic" racal k Jmt Van RuyihtPeck's "'ailcnt concert" (7De Smkoftke 
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TWw Bégtânet, tr. John Francis, {London: I. M. W«tifl5. 1913]). Cf- Helmut Hatzfcld, Estudios 
lherarios sobre m tatica ispafata (Madrid: Gredoa. 1955), cbap. 2- 

t9. Dante. La Vita Mm, ü. Mut Mu» (Bk*wungtM IndianA Uaiveraity Press,, 1973). p. 
32 (Caraone XIX). 

§0 "Uiua veeet me Las daha Dits, y gtj*s las boæaba yo,” quoted. in Roger Duvivier, Le 
dynamisme existentiel dm* ta poésie de Sem de la Croix (Pins Didier. 1973), p. 127, 

91. Prologue. Câmeù. Vida y Ohms, pp 901-902 tOmpkti; Works, II. p 212). 

92. Surii). Cantiques spintuek (Bordeaux. 1662). beginrtmg of Swsg V. 

93. Si- John «T tût Crow. frotogue, Càni&v {Complété Hfanfcr, n p p. 2f). One #f thousand* 
of eïMFtples artesung tn she ma thaï lise paem inelf-suffickm h Mrther Fnuvrsca de Jésus' dqmii> 
tkn m a. John 4 s bçtfifiotfwn procaeediijijp- Site rectted severiJ couptetB from the Cé/uioo, *hich 
she saùj make J ’*uch m ifiçresswp on ber Chat she burm iitoieusof dévotion, “ The *otda, which 
"hâve tuch an effort «m Iter," are tara of a practice of poenry, ooi a study of (remues (quoted m 
Dwrivief, p, 90). 

94. Si. Jigin of tbe Cross translates a verse from the Booi of Wiutixrt (8, Dinastittfigly original 
waj f . The wqate— pénétration., buming, abaüepûon— -bas a " substafMïal signification; jtès a lauch- 
mg by “tbe substance of God of the auhamoce of ihe soûl. 1 ' (Sec Uama. oanxa 2. *, 4» n- 21.) 'Pur 
more on Oie "louch," aee Jean Oreilnl, Suint Jean de ht Croix rt ks mystiques rh éno -flamands 
(Paris: Dm 1966). PP- 70-76 

93. Prologue. ÛM’nt (Compare HMi, E + p. 25). 

96. Th* AtdoMogmphy of Si Lgnatim Loyola, if. Joseph 0*CaHaghan (New York: Harper & 
F tow. 1974 ), p. 39. 

97, Cf Duvivicr, Le dynamisme, p. 34 

9B. On thts pèanetie oi^naizaiâüd of poetry. «t lulia Kristeva, Sematotthè: Recherche# pour 
me tkmomfyte (Pari»: Seuil, 9969), pp. 246-277 ("Poétique ci négativité''), Jean Suio6iniki . 
Word* Upm Wonts? The 4m§mm Perdmmd Souissoe, tr. Olivia Emnwi (New Haven: Yale 
UntYtriiiy Pm», |979|- Jean Baudrillard' s entique of the precedkng book in Léchange symbolique 
et ta mort (Pari»: Gallimard, 1976), pp. 2W*30H. Roman lakobm'n . Quenumt de poétique (Paris.: 
Seuil, l$Wÿ, Nicolas Ruwet, ^MtAÉnei et Mrileii * po4di t ,f in Langue, discours, société 
(PkrU: Seuil, 1975), pp. J07-Î51; etc. 

99. There c»im a "dwbling of the subjective igeney.’* fer euunple tn Lautréamenl's Les 
chants de Maldoror, See Kristeva. La révolution du langage paétitftte (Paris: Seuil. 1974). pp 
319 - 329 . 

|ÛÛ. Baudrillard , L (change symbolique), p 307. Palilogy: lhe npefition of the same word .-Tt. 

t#l. Si* JakoSssQFV r a nc*e» on ||onplalii «speaJong în tougæ») in Setected Wrtiings (The Hague: 
Mouton, 1966), Vol tV, pp. 637-644. 

102- Ruiwel, "Parallélismes," p. 31». 

103. André Breton. Poésie et taure (paris: Club du meilleur livre, i960), p. |74. 

10*. MciMcr Bckhart, Sermon “iuiti rivent in ntcmum.'' in JJeHfJK’èe écrite iStultgan: W. 
KoWhamnwf, 1936), Vol. 1, pp. 114-115. 

105. “J AM THÀTI AM . . I AM that haih sent me unuo ym" iEiodui 3,14), Cf. lean-Uuis 
Sdrier. LVovenrim du corps chrétien (Puis: Galilée, 1975), pp. 107-IÛf. 

Chapter 7- SoHîi^ MelatKlioh 

] , Surin, Ut science expinmmfàte. Vol, U, chip, 4. Twq sections of thaï worle «ete ntcluded 
in team spirituelles , ed. F. Civallen (Toukwjse: Ednkau de la Revue d'asrétqiie h de Mystique. 
I92S), Vq|. H, pp, 1-151- Emas eau also 1» (tound in Correspondance, ed- Michel de Certcau 
(Paris; DOB. 9966). Further referenees lo lire 1921 edilkm wül bc identified by Lettres , and tn the 
1966 édition by Corr, , Jblloaed by the patc tuuinber. 
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2. Ciw., p 1084. 

3. Cf Michel tic CcriMu r La (Paris: JuiLliard-Gallimanl* 2nded. h I9S0). 

4. Sortis Kierkegaard. Jowwii { 1 _ XI A. 222 Jî ”1 am not a saiatly persan. I un t peniisnt 

for wh.'iri h can he indescribibly suiuble io mlTer and foi whtnn k a pénitent, there îs satisktion 
in sLiffenng . 1 " SArcn Kiertegmrd's Joumais md Papers ... tr , Howard ami Edita Hong (BbMMpM: 
Indiana Univereity Press. L97I), Vet. ¥1. pt. % pp. 144*141 <iw. 6389) 

|. Lettres, p. 2S. 

6, Ibid-, p. n. 

2. Tllii ii Jk CMê frorti Paul ZkChiu to Ijsbnxd van psçmçrbpjçck 5« Mkhtl Fnicauft, 
Madness and Cnüizatsnti (Neip? York: Vintage. 1973), pp, 2W7 f 10L-IÛF7. 

B. Lettres, p. 14, 

9* Ibid., pp. 17 18 

10. Ibid., p, 15. 

11. Sürih, Cantiques spirituels ijBordtayx, IfôÛ). Cantique V, 

12 WM 

13. CVmt,, pp. 515-S16, 

J4. Cf- a k-tCîff àling; from. April 1658, Curr., p. 6Û4. 

15* Catr., p. 502. 

16. Ibid.* p, 514. 

VI. Md., p. 1561 

(i Md.* p. 713. 

19 Ibid., p. 1098. 

20. Md.* p. 1675. 

21. lil&Mt p. 33. 

22. Sec Jacques Lacan. The four Fundamentaï Concepts cfP sychoanaiysts (London: Hogarth, 
1977) pp. 74-75. oïl Meileau-Ponty 's The Visible and tfte Invisible. 

23. Ibid., p. 73. 

24. Lettres, p. 96 

25. A sweet Wine br. w l-, 1 wj(h ciltnunon. «stems* etc b wia in sQJLoSs.kalj.ng drag; consmor.ly twl 
m rrwdici ne u Oui titi c 

26* Cf Sylvie komannv-vki . L'illufiot i chez Descartes (Paris: Klincksiecli* IfM), pp. 83-95. 
Aise, die mort general reflections of Luce Irigaray in Ce sexe qui n en est pas un (Paris: Editions 
du Minuit. 1977). pp. 103-116 (“Lâ mécanique' des fluides"'). 

21. Lacer, Surin will speisi nf ihç “pçaeç 1 ’ Oui is granted afler suffering, God “guaraMees 
pcace"«n the “ftutim.” “Ht puis an abondance of peace imo tba nuuûi of dtat Mil/' This pçaee 
iï Lite a sei which. "with jne-at impatience. 1 ' cornes to fül ihe spacc oftheM God gave him.” 
"Thri sea tomes, ta* wild and raaring, though traraquiL . . The «a, in iu plénitude, cernes to 

visu ihe Jand and kiss Hk shom God gave it as a limii Surin, Questions importantes à Ut vie 
spirituelle sur VAmatr de Dieu (Paris: Tiqui. 1930)* Vol. Il, pt* 2, pp. 116-117, 

26- Cf. Michel de Cerirui* “L’idée de traduction de le Bible au XVlle aifede: Sacy et Simon/' 
in Recherches de science religieuse. Vol. 66 (1978), pp. 73-92. 

29. Mgue . Mido des Monte Çeamelo, in Vida V de Son Juan de la CnL, {Madrid: BAC, 
1955). p. 50® iCotnpteie Works ofSt- John ofthe Cross | London: Duras, Gâtes and Washboume. 
1934]. Vol. Ê. p t II). 

30 . Sec ehaplcr 5 . 

31. teJiFïJ. pp. 20-2L 

32 . Jacob Boehme, Mysterium Magwm, dups. 3, 11, and De triplici vite htminb, chips. 1, 
IL am± elsewhere. Of, Pierre Deghatc. "Jacob Badww, ou de la difficulté du discours sur Dieu.’* 
Recherches de science religieuse. Vol. 66 {1978). 

33. On Schreber* see Jacques Lacan, Séminaire fU Les Psychoses {Paris, 1961), pp. 133- 1 45 
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34. Sm O. Mannon, Clefs pour i irftügimiire ou V Autre. Scène (Paris: Stuil, 1949), pp. 9-Î3, 

35. The CW of Vnhvnking, tr. Oifton Walters {London; Pcnguin. 1961), chap. 7. p. 61. 

36. Set chapter 3. 

37. Cta lhe ”s«fc«t*n(ive or absoute" and: the adjeetsve, sec Antoine AmauÈd and Pierre Nicole, 
The An of Ihmkirtg t tr. f. Dtckofï and P. James (New York: Library of Liberal Arts. 1V64). Pt. 
1, chap. 1, pp 38-42. 

U. Ibid. 

34. Sunn, Qmliqwi spirilwlf. Cvdiqtc V. 


Chspttr §. The Bwuty of lhe Msard 

I . Our toplc ii the concept of “popnlar culture." For ihe momeni. we are leasing uidc the 
entire question of uni liuntiiïe m 1 1| presemly BUdbJ by blkiDnsa. 

2 Chartes Niiard, Histoire de s (ivres populaires r 2md ed <] S64). VoJ. I, p. I. 

3. Mare Softano, "Burlesque et I amgMgz populaire de 1647 à 1653: Sur deux poèmes, de jeun- 
esse des frifB Perrault/' Annales: Économie, satiété, civilisation (1969). pp- 444-475 

4. We ire emptoying the lenw "iheelite," the m*ises/‘ "ihe peopte," 1 etc., asihcyarc usert 
in the liiemture. 

5. Wilhelm Mühlmaim. Les Messianismes révolutionnaires {Paris: Gallimard. 3968), p. 2lS. 

6. Relu km de la cérémonie de la rose qui s'est faite d ans le village de Salancy te k juia 1766 
(Nttyon, 1766), The ceremcmy «as preskbd over by the Intendant of Pkardy . Le Pelletier de Mor- 
fomaine. who was acoompanied by (ht Comité u of Gtnlis. dit future cdumîor of Louis-Philippe. 
h il hy chante atone lhat In the righHhinking Irteralure «Wressed to the worktrs of Ltlle during 
the Second Empire there reappears La Rosière de Salants by Joseph Chamral f 1867, 120pp. I. Sec 
Pierre Picmird. La vie mvmre à Lille sms te second Empire (Paris: Btoud & Gay, 1965). p, 274, 

1. Hî sloire de la rosière de SüUmCyoa recueil de pièrirj tant en prose qu «H vefî jur lu rojt^re 
ému cftteiques'uetes n'oru point encore paru {Puis: Meritor. 1777), p, 83. 

f. La many aooounts of ' ithütç" célébrations dsatmj from lhe end of the eighteenth eenlury . 
the peopte are onJy a backdrcp teen through, the compa&sioiiate ey« of the courtiers «ho hâve marte 
the trip lo Arcadia 

4. Cf éveil I ■ '■J jj. Henri DftvenstMl, Lé' Livre des chansons (Paris: Club des Libraires de France, 
1958), p M 

10. See Lettres à Grégoire sur les patois de France, 1790-1794 {Paris: A. Gazier, 3880). 

H. The library of the Société de Ptare-Koyal includes a collection of printed pièces «ritien in 
pMuis thaï weie seul lo Grégoire. 

O, Lettres à Grégoire, pi Ut» 

13. i>kJ., pp. 300-301 

14. Directive of fanuary 4, 1851. Archives nattonalea F (lt) 515, 

15. N isard. Histoire des livres populaires, 2 vols. First édition, 1854, second edntoû. |SM. 
Modem édition pubfishcd in 1468 (Paris, Maisonneuve et Larose). 

16. Ibid-. 1854 édition. Vol. I. p. iv. 

17. Lu Tradition nalkmale (Ûctober 1896), pp . 4-5. 

1BL Address of Match 24, 1895, in La. tradition en Poitou et Charente {Paris, 3896), p. vi„ 

19. Ibid., p. xtv (nddreas by G. Boucher). 

20- Ibid., p, 

21. Georges Vicaire. "Nos idées sur le indilionnisme.” Rente des modifions populaires (Utâbh 
m, 7, p, 189. 

22. Ibid., pp. WD- 191. 

23. La Tradition nationale. Vol. 1 (1887). pp, 3-* 
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24. fcid . p. S. 

25. In Jeu Poirier, ed. , Ethnologie générale (Paris: Qillinunl, Pléiade, 1968)* pp. I2T9-13W 

M. Robert Muidrou. Lte la culture populaire en France ouï XVife et XVIIte siieies: La BibUo- 

thèqve Unir de Troyet (Paris: Stixk, 1964), Geneviève Boüème, "Littérature populaire « littéra- 
ture de colpoiuge an XVUfe siècle, “ in Livre et Société dbn la France du X¥Hfe siècle (Paris: 
Mouton. 1963), pp 63-92, Bollème, Les Almanachs populaires aux X Vile et XVffle siècles: Essai 
d r histoire sociale (Paris: Mouton, 1969). Marc Soriano, Les Cames de Renault Culture savante 
et traditions populaires {Paris: Gallimard. 1968). etc. 

27. Cf. for evarople Bdlèmc. ‘'Littérature populaire . ■ . pp- 66-67. 

28. R. Chartier, Reine historique. Vol. 495 (1970), pp Ï9J-I97. 

29. See. for exemple. Jtm Pad Sartre. ‘ Points de vue: culture de poche et culture de messe/ 
te Les Temps Modernes, no. 2QS (May |965 j. 

30. Bofitate Les 4lmonachs populaires . . pp. 123-124. 

31. Du M u, ''Littérature: populaire . pp. 75 and 89. 

32 Soriano, Les Contes . ... p. 489. 

33. Henri Davcnson. Le Livre des cbmsom. p. 21. 

34. Mandrou. De ta cithare populaire, p. 21 The " Bibliothèque Bleue" au a séries of ohap- 
brnb {wMcih ûw iheir rtame to die inttptitùvt htue paper used For ihe bdnding) published in Treyo 
frmn the begimung of the sewenteenth coilury to die end. of the nütcteenth, and »lki in die jurceta 
hy hawkers The bookieu, ware for the meut pan anonymeus, and indudetf taies of rfiivulry. devo- 
tional lEJrts. aLmwKS, astrological tests, and advke boob on cvaylhing from cooking to medi- 
cine.— Tr. 

35 The implkit affirmation of a lymmeiiy K ia üuelf revealing about leamed culture, which 
wanls to ferget, and mal» othere forger, m repieutve relation io popular literature- 

36. Bolléme. ‘Littérature populaire ..." 

37. Msndnou, De ta culture populaire, p. 150. There ie, however, a fuadinMMil Mékhci: die 
"incohérence" of whkh the censors speak fepmemt a moral judgiueiM. against wtuu they sec hs a 
menai diaordet; in Mandrou it désignâtes “thaï whidi eseapes/* spnttehing ungrasptible, 

38. SoriaEiD, Lrs Coma . - * . Part H. drap, 1, pp. 83-98-. 

39. Soriano, Les Cornes . . . , p. 95. 

40. See die observations of Nicole Belmont in “Les Croyances populaires comme récits mytho- 
logiques," L’Homme. (Àpril-June 1970). pp. 74-10$. 

41. Soa-teno. “Table ronde sur les eotrtes.de Perriuli/' Aimâtes M.S.Ç.I (May-June 1970). p, 
65- This would be H in the beguning, an essenikl apptwch io the historkal rolatteru between Icarned 
culture and poputef traditions. Cf. ateo Annalej (E.S.Ç), Vol 4| (1969). 

42- Bdlème, "Littérature populaire . . , p. 79. 

43. Nisajidr Histoire des livres populaires. 1864 édition, Vol. f, p. IB4. 

44. Ibid , Vol. IL p. 13, 

43, See Claude Rabain, "L'DkskM pédagogique,'* in L'fncomnenî . no. 3, pp, n 9 l IS 

46. Mattel Magcl. in Ethnologie générale, p. 1233. 

47. Nisard, Histoire des livres populaires „ 1864 édition. Vol- □. pp. 38lff. 

43. Ibid.. Vol. 1, p. 294. 

49. Claude Gtipétet . Le Folklore obscène des enfants français ( Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose . 

1974). 

50. Soriano, Les Contes . . . , pp. 125-130. 

51 The botikfcts from Troycs, Mandrou says, were “an obstacle to the underuanding of die 
social and polit ica! conditions of theae popular milieux." De la culture populaire, p . 163, 

52. See Vladimir Propp. Morphûiogv êf the Fotktale ( Aü*m and London; University of Texas 
Press, 1968). 
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53 Sonano, "Burlesque , . . ,** p. 638- 

54 Ibid.,,, p 636. 


Chnpter 9* Writing the Sea: Jules Verne 

L Cf. Jean-Jules Verne. Jules Verne (Paris: Hachette. 1971». p. 189. 

2- iule* Verne. Læs Grands Navigateurs du XVIlJt siècle , iiHroduction by Mktei de Cericau 
{Paris; Rarnuy. 1977), Pan I, rtup. 2, ead. 

3, Ctted in Jean-Jules Verne, Juifs Verne, p. 188. 

4. Martel Mord, Lr très carieux Juks Vente (Paris: Gallimard. I960), pp, 49-50. 

5 Pierre Mrtwy, A The&ry af iaterary Production, tr. GeofiTy WeU {London: Routledge, 
1978). pp- 240-249. 

0» Cf- Fmittci Ywts. The An ctf Memory (London: Rûtate^it. I960). 

7. TtiU h the tcnn Freud usedio de fi rte Mates and Mimotheism . Cf. Michel de Cerneau. L 'Ecri- 
ture de thùtotn (Parier Gallimard r 1975). pp 312-358 f'Lt &eÜ0* de Hiisieift: L'écriture de 
Moïse et hé nwmthéi«w M )- 

8. Gabriel Marcel, La Nemvetîê CaMdome (Librairie Guillaume,, 1873), 3 1 pp, cxiract fromdie 
Journal des Ecmomstes {April 1873). 

9 Gabriel Marcel. ''Les premières navigtfknu françaises à la CAte d'Afrique," Revue scienti- 
fique (3), m. Vol. 31. no. 8 (Veb. 2A, 1M3>, pp 13^-240. 

10. Thie referait* is to Jacques- Nkalas BclUn (1709-1772), and in parti ad #r to hri Carie de 
l 'Amérique s eptentrionaie (Paris. 1733). 

] I. Philippe Bueche (1700-1773); hc pdWished La Cane d'une partie de i Amérique (Paris. 
3740) and. wiüi "Guillaume de JTsIe" {or Ddisle}. the Atlas géagnqdtîque des Quatre parties du 

Mande . rçvispd rnhuf^ed t»y DttaUCbe {tt .d. | . 

12, Guillaume Üdisle { 1675-1726) te^an publkalkw of his /trios nouveau m 17ÛÛ. 

IJ. Actually Pister Gocm 11616-1075), en graver and eariographer, who psbltsld De Zee-mks, 
cfie Water-wetreid (Amsterdam. 16661. 

14. Nicolas San son (1600-1667). The fini great Frémit eirtogftpter of the peried, ot firs mo- 
ciiled udtfc Mekhiof Tavermer; Semon s sériés ci Atias began to appear m 1643. 

13. Johannes van Keukn (1654-1704), the author of anotber kee-mim (Amsterdam, 1681; 
Enjiiih version. 1682). 

16. On Ihis history of carthgraphy fera ihe srxleemli lu flte eighîojnth centuiy, cf. Léo Bagnrw. 
History of Cartogmphy, tr, D. Paire y (Cambridge, Mar».: Harvard Universiiy press. 1964); R. A, 
Sfceton , Décorative Printed Map* af the J Jri ta i&tk Centuries (London: Staples. 1952); Joachim 
G, Leüdtaûsen. Mappae MttmM (Berlin: Safari- Veriag, 1958): etc. 

17. For e&ampte "Buashe" is rnmetimeg "Bluache." 

18. Mobile in the Mobile Etarum c. Captain Néons 1 * m«tû. 

t9 r Tltere is in this Bulletin an eatire «ries of notes and clarification* on Cook* voy agea (the 
Society oeldnated (heu «ntenary ut 1879) and on the evmts HjrrcmrHimg the disappearance of La 
POrwsc . CL il» C- Manoir, Rapports annuels Sur les ptvgrès de fa géographie, I86?~I$Sfè* 2 vois . 
(Paris: E, Leroux, 1895, 1896), for exwmpie. Vol. 11, pp. 230. 685. etc 

20. The. ample ttavel literstuse Verne cites is rare! y aoMrapanied bv bibiiographkal indications, 
but the références aie often easy no rccognize. They can te found mon easUy in Edward Godfrey 
Cm, A Reftrence Gmde m dke Utendure ofTnavel, 4 vois (Seattle: Univenhy of Washington Pre*s r 
1936-1938) nd ûa Mkhfele Duciier, Anthropologie et Histoire au nécte des Lumières (Paris: Mas- 
pero, 1971), pp. 484-519. Some of the référencés are more elliptical, u for exemple the allusion 
ta "Crozet, M who is üttüâlty tte Abbet Alem-Marie Rodua, Nüuwûu à k mer dit Sud 

commmcl J*UJ les ordres de Monsieur Marion el achevé après la mori dr cet officier sous ceux de 
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W; k Chevalier Dudtsmmr, Cette rektkm a itê rédigée é 'apres les plans etjamnmi de M Cruiet. 
On 0 joint à ce voyage ihi extrait de celui de M. de Survitl# dont les mêmes parages (P*rU F 1783). 
The pdiidcfMkMttn «f cilla like this accourus for Verrn/s. or Manri's. abbrcviaÛHn, Bt ujf evem* 
lhe lim of this e*uy b not io provide a mticql apparat»» for thc leu. Les Grands Nmig&tmtrx du 
m te siècle fthrs chapta origioaUy appeared as lhe introduction of lhe Ramwy editifeR of Les 
Grandi Navigateurs). 

21 . Thèse are lhe nunti of lhe casuways. N*b is thé Bkk, lhe servant of thé ictg-ÇïlEtMiS Cyius 
Smith. 

22. Jules Veme, L r Iie mystérieuse <1874) (Paris: Livre de Poche, 1973). Vol, l P pp, 340-142. 

23 “Bj the very fart that die word etephmt «iss b iheir langage and thaï the éléphant thus 

tnitnt in» tbeir délibérations. men wur able io makt. with regard te éléphants» before eveo having 
had contact with one, resnïurtîocw fin more décisive for pK&yderins thon «nyxftteg dm h» ihappeæd 
m their hisiory . . . , With nodiiqg but the «fond etephmt, and *he wiy in *tiidi iwen use H, diing* 
hsppen to éléphants thaï are favorable or unfevorabte, auspkicuts or nwipieioaa-h any eveni, 

catartrophie— ^ çven before « h™ or rifle hm bççn raîsed aptes ihem ' ' Jacques Lacan , SemEfrajrr 

i: Les écrits techniques de frntd (Paris: Seuil. 1975), p. 20l . 

24. Jules Verne, Voyage au centre de la terre {(864) (Paris: Livre de Poche, 1973), p, 235, 

25. On ihis " "Tour du monde' affair," ai Veux calicd il. cf- J. -Jutes Verne, Jules Verne, pp, 
177-183. 

26. Th es wcekly bulletin, publiai ed under the direction of F, Sehnder wùh the collabo mt son of 
H. Jaccoud (Parte: Hachette), wtnl from ihrcc to eight ptp» in 1891, Ils agenda. detailed that jean, 
tem a strange resemblance to Veme's. The project h 1» puhlish sununariei or est tacts of art k les 
<md tapons on 1 'physiul or poltàaü geograpby r e&Aügnphy „ and tiw ctevekiptiwM of Frendh « fer- 
eign cofoniej . ' " On chus formol schéma ofihc Vcmûm inuginaty . cf- ateo the spécial numiter of Jfemr 
des lettres modernes, no. 456-4*1 (1976(3)), “luis Ven*. I: Le Tour du Monde/' e*p. Fiançais 
Raymond, "Tour du Emonde et tours du tenir: procédés verekoa, procédés rraisseîltem,” pp. 67-88 

27. Macherey, A Theory af Liitrary Production „ p. 207. 

28. CL Marie-Hélèce Huet, (Histoire des “Voyages extraordinaires'’': Essai mr ftovw de 
Jules Verne (Paris: Miawd, 1973), pp. 41-38 

29. Le Tour du Mande, riuji. 2. ciléd in Huél, p. 45. 

30. Ibid., chap. 2. 

31. In particulor, an ihr Second Pan. chap I, p 3: "Les campagne* des montres/' un lhe 
waidw* of Le Ray *md Berthoud A Copie worEby of attention, Cf. JHerra-Jacques Onritet, Le temps 
des gmnds voiliers. Vol. 3 of ( Histoire umvtrseüe des expl&ratiom by L.-H. Parias {Paris: Nau- 
velle Lforeirte de Fiance. 1955). pp. 163-232 C/'L-a contre-nuque deschnnomitrA, 1772-1788"), 
and Michel Serres' analysis of the “modem" watch m Jouvences sur Jutes Verne (Paris: Minuit,, 
1974), pp 162-165 

32. OnJy Bougainville unknowingly emfearks with a woman on tmard, disgnteed as a "Mr. 
Berger", on lap of lisait, il isoniy the "natives" of Tahiti who nopiie that si» is a wotnan, R» 
Veine, the shuy of lhe "first woitow to go around the worfd," as Bougainville ealled it, coukf aol y 
be a Frtitch smry, m "emlwüî^imciît T " eme miKe diversion in BoupHimîte's «ifcdMon, 

33. [( was diacovered tw Samuel Wallis in 1767: Bougainville veopped ihere in L76B, and eilled 
i "New Cyiherea' 1 : Cnk diMmbarlted Aère ta 1769 w "observe Vtnm' passage" in fr™ of tiw 
sun ; ht rctumed In 1773, 1774 and 3777., 

34. Six Jean Chcsncain, "Critique sociale et thèmes amardtistes dwa Jutes Verne/" Le Morne- 
ment socud, no. 56 Üune-Sepï, 1966), pp, 35-64; "Science, machines, et progrès cèe* Mes 
Verne/’ La Pensée, no. 133 (May 1967), pp, 62-85; "L» pensée politique de Jules Va*/ Cahiers 
Nmkmalisièi , so. 249 (Sept. 1967L pp. 274-304: and thé repuMteaiioii of tiwsé arttetes in Um 
lecture poHtiqur de Jutes Verne 1 Paris : Maspéro. 1971), 
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Chapter 1®. 1k Theater of tk Quiproquo: Alexandre Dumas 

1. Alexandre Diimas . Les tanun» m mhe de dhmnbrt- Henri D' t Louis Xiil et Richelieu 

(Paris Calmann-Lévy , 1877), Vd* 2. p, 209. 

I. Ibid , Vd. I, pp. 1-2. 

3. Ibid.. Vol. 2, p 209. 

4. A phînse fftun ihe Gwffw, <f«ted in Henri CkwiinJ,. Alexandre Dumas (Pans: Albin 
Michel. 195% p. 269. 

5. Il «ms kieated on ihe Boulevard du Temple , ind w*s open frotn 1845 tu the cm) of S$5Û. 
Cf. Couard, pp. J34*J18i and Notice descriptive <b "Théâtre Wirtari^f," wilh illustrations by 
Edmond Renard and Henri Valentin (Paris. 1847), 30pp. 

6. On üw "histerical novel" in Freud, cl Michel de Certain, L'écriture de {'histoire (Paris: 
Gallimani. 1975), pp. 312-358. 

7. Cf- Dumas and P. Meuricc. Hamiet, prime de Danemark (Paris, 1848). Jt wa* perforrned 
ai ihç “Hatorical TTteUer'' on Fcbroary 3, 18*8, 

8. Représenter jn Frencb raam ‘7o perforra 1 ” (a play ) is wtll as "m npnstot,"— Tr* 

9. Michdei, Préface à l'Histoire de Fwme (Paris; A Colin, 1962), p. I7S: on "Ihe dead" 
whgm hc ufH) 1 \is(ts in tbc tomba. Sec de Certeau, op. c®., pp. 7-1. 

i0 fle-«KWïfre. cf, chapier i. note l.—Tf. 

11. Cf. Jeanne Bem, " l D'Ârîagîiaut . et après: Lecture symbolique et historique de 9a "trilogie" 
de Dumas." Littérature, no. 22 (May 1976), pp. 13-29. 

il. Il® ss tw. as Du Marsais wriics, thaï ihe metâphw Le die "bonowed home" [demeure 
empnmtée] ef meaniag, Cf. Jacques Derrida, Mantes de la Philosophie (Paria: Minuii, 1972), p. 
302 

13 Therc w« a '’dramatic" version {Urbain Grandie?, "a drama in fïve acta, svith prologue, 
by Alexandre Dumas md Auguste Maquet, perforrned for tbe first time in Paris, al ihe Historical 
Tbeatcr , Mardi 30. 1850) and a "hisuriciT" vmion {Les crimes célèbres. 1839-1840. Vol. 3«f 
4 [Pans: A Lacroix, 1865]) Thcnr arc aLso idmnns lu Urbain OraiKltçr m Le Collier de la reine 
( I849-1B50). Ange Pitou (1151), eic. 

14. Michel de Ceneiü, La possession de Lattdun (Paris: Juilliard-Gallimard. (970). 

U, Cf. Georges Dumdtil. Front hfyih ta Fiction, d Dock Cdman (Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 1973). 

16. Sec An n e Uber&feld's analysis of Kean (1836), '"Désôrdxe et génie,* L Europe , ne. 4-99-491 
(Mart h 1970). pp. 107-119: she dixusscs how lhe artisl yidds Dp order 

17. Quota) in Maurice Bouvier- Ajam, Alexandre Dumas ou cenrmsapris (Paris. 1972). p. 127. 

Chapter IL The Arts of Dviug: Cdibatory Machines 

1 . .Miçbç'J Çanouges. Les machines- célibataires (Paris: Alfieri, 1975). 

2. Freud. 7k Interprétation cf Drmms. diap, 7, in Stoncfojvi Edition. Vols. 4-5 (^sïmwiefre 
Werke r Vais, 2*%. The date of Freud 1 * /wyrAfjtkr Appamt (1900) places il berween Jarry's Les 
jours et 1rs mâts i i 897) and Le SufmMe i Ê902), wdl before DiKhunp's ta Mariée (1911- 1925) or 
Kaflta's Penal Copry (1914)* 

3. Thi* expression refers esprcially io "the fiction ofa primitive ptychic apparatus" {SE, Vol. 
S, p. 598). 

4. Cf. Michel de Cerceau. L Ecriture de l'histoire (Paris: Gallimard, 3975). p. 3I34T, f' "Bettee 
liüfts la langue de l’autre, ou le lictiwT’)- 

5. for eaampflc. cf. Katherine S Drtkx and Maria Echaumen, “Duchamp"* Glass 'La Mariée 
mise I nu par ses célibataire*. même 1 ["The Bride lindressed by hcr Bachelors"]: An AnalyticaJ Re- 
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flcction" ( 1944) r in Selectcd Publications, Société Ammyme Y Vol. 3 (JlonogriipAtJ and Brochure) 
(New York: Afno Pfe». 1972). Oïl il» paiwing-gfass -mirror tfi*J Dwhainp's ta Mariée appears u 
in the lLt>rary of Miss Drckrs coontry home- 

fs. Like |he inscription tm Oie glass waJ] aurrounding the iskand of tiw nerodi in Alfred Jarry’s 
Les jours ei ta nuta (18971: "if someone passionatcly embraces hu Double thiough ihc glass, a 
point on ihe glass cwi lu Life and becomes a se» organ. and being and ils image maire love aerms 
tiw «fl." 

7. ïir m T . . , , Marcel Duchamp (1910). 

S. These are thç JLIdbrew word s iraced by a lui ni of lire on Ihe walls of lhe gs&lJM of Bdshazzar 
They anrwunce (lie nain of Babylon- Daniel US, 

9. Cf. Raymond Roussel, fia* / Wma Certain cfMj Roaks. tf. C. Foord and R. Hepper 
(Berkeley: University of California Press , 1967)., 

10. For example. Angélus SLlesius. ukes the mystkal terni ” shepherd" and pturalizes il wnhpra- 
nouns U ung L m arey. in ihis v.jy, a spwt of dialogue between ibe pefsonal pftdirnts and, the rradi* 
tkmaJ (arm h created. lt should he noicd thaï for him ihis «j^sftruÉiieô êm Ifc* départ frum p««uce f 
but radier calls for il b) (lie fonn of wtiat nui be (jhüwji). TM® là a kind of mysiieal uiapi*. 

11. Cf ihc unpublishfl) dîisertiihcm of Bernard SamzLn on Léon Bkry s i nie rpr dation of ibe 
Bible [Paris , 1973). 

K, lu ihe seventeenfh «niuiy, a 11 phrase" iras a " manne r of expression." a way of speak- 
■mg." s. “♦tum" of phrase (Furaière). le w ,m a practice relative io a place, moi a suletnent 

13. The cpiutes arc from Diego de Jésus, Notes et remarques en trois discours pour une 

facile intelligence des phrases mystiques . . - (First Discuurse), in Oeuvres du B. P. Jean de la 
Croix (Paris. 1641). 

14. The saine prucedure is followed in Duchamf). The "bride" is aiso the name of an insecl. 
the molli; or, **vqèç lactée" becomes "voile actée" f’Milfcy Way," k> offre ially innounced sail"). 
'Soin" bccomes u vM(0e" CP 1 ® 1 ! '‘'WÜ/ 1 “violet' 1 ),. “m*e“ beoomes '"nuée-" l Ai -ta3uê** 
[wonuui]. |siorm| "doud"). 

15. En «n u Freud who introduced the Link between ^riting and walking or "nreading upon lhe 
body of molher carth'* (' " Inhïbis kma. Symptoim and Ajiurty," in SE, Vol. K. p. 90). 

16. Cf. Lucc Irigaray, Speruium {Pari*: Minuit, 1974), pp 239-252. 

17. Georges Bataille, intérieure (Fui*: Gallimard, 1994), p, 216, 

18. Strictly speaking, “gtyphs" are the signatures (nieks on the e*r, br.mJ'.i marked on catsle 
by cheir omm. 

19 ThLs is> a tiiscorical allusion to d» Breihren of Conunon Life du ring the fiflecnth century 

K Vrp; Kafka. The Penal Çotcmy, lr. Witla and Edwin Muir (New York Schockee Boüks, 
1976), pp 204. 209, 210. My eqç* ïasis, 

21. Tibullus p.92l). 5ee Jean^ Louis Scheffer. Ctww mfiw du corps chrétien (Parts: Galilée. 
1973), p. 146. 

22. CC 'Michel de Certeau, L'Absent de l'histoire (Paris: Maine, 1973). pp. 1 53- 1 60 . 

23. Pierre Legendre. L'amour du censeur [Paris: Seud. 1973). 

24. Thèse are Freud' s Ust twris in the Gesatnmehe Wtrke 1 Vul, 1,8, p. 152; “32. VIH. (1998) 
Myslik die dunkle Selhstwahmdunung des Reiches aussCrlmlb des Ichs, des Es." ("AugUsl 22, 
193S— Mysticnsm is lie tAsçure self-perceptionof ihe ttalm utiiside the ego, of ihe Id,” SE, Vol. 
23. p, 300)- 

25. Nelly Sachs, Brasier d’énigmes or attires portwej (Paris: Denoêl, 1967). pp. 276-277. 

26. On ihis point, moi wiihout umeriiy, I d^nn from ütc opinion of Anuio Schwartz. 

17. Daniel Spnber's thesis ïii Relhinking Symbohsm (If. Alice Monon [Cambridge: Cambridge 
Cniverrily Press, 1975]) is that a "symbol" is aflyThing [fiat marks dit defkiency C»( a concept. 
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Chapter 12* The Black Sun of Language; Foucault 

I. Michel Foucault, The Qrder qfThin$r (Nçw York: Vintage, I§73 m T ranslation nf Les mots 
et tes dmes IPans: Gallimard. 1966].) Pige référencés ut ideniified hv the abfcreviacfon. OT, 

1. Jacques Roger. Les sciences Je ta vie dam ta pensée française du XVUie siècle (Paris: A, 
Colin, 1963). 

3. Michel Foucault, Histoire de ta jolie d {'âge classique (Paris; Plon. 1961), The ErçlisJ) trans- 
klïijn tMadnfjs and C™irEfltiem |New York: Vintage, 1973]) i& ba&ed Üii An abridged version [lut 
omiis fonsi uf ihe passages cilcd in this dupter . Page référencé* are ta the Frrnch Edition (J/F). wiih 
m addiUoruL réference Eo the Engliali translation where possible— Tf* 

4. Michel Foucault, Naissance de la diruque (fais: PUF. 1963) The English translation | The 
Birth of du Çlïnic. tr. A, M- Sheridan Smith [New York: Vintage, 1973]) la bued on the ipnod 
Frmch oütiOM ( 1972), Some of the passages ciied in vus chapier air abscm ai altoed in the second 
édition Page référencés are lo the French édition (jVC), with an additional rcfçrnw tn the Engtish 
translation where ihe texu coïncide.— Tr. 

5 Michel Foucault. Raymond Roussel (Para: Gallimard, È963>. p 190. 

6. The Arvhaeototy cf Knowledge (New Yack: Vintage, 1973) bdrvotcd io the methodnlngical 
proWerns posed by the "atebaeology ! ' ©f die hmtua sciences, {d CT. p, XE* t, 1). 

î. il this respect. Sartreon criticism is tmaccepftsble whhout modification (cf. L'A ne, ao. 30, 
p. 87). M A refusai of hiEtory'?" Y es. if by ilwt we km ths refus*] toexplain huw hisioif îs made, 
how syslctns arisc But also iw, siixt each System implin new lasks and riski. 

8. But perhaps il is simply dut Fouomii is unable or êtres not to expiant k. 

y . Thcs ufirtify jefcimce d oçs appç-ar, büMW, m the ponrh defined notion of “puaÉitilj/* 

10. Michel Foucault, +, La Pmvx du Dehors." Critique. 229(1966)' pp. 523-540. Page référ- 
ences aie idmlifiKl by the abbrevutioti, FD. 

11. Il should bc nolcd thaï the religious sciences are nearly absent from his history of " mental - 
■lies,/' tfmugh they plsytd a central noie, panicularly in the establishment of Ehe episteme of the 
"Clasaical Age. ^ 

Il For e&ampk:, are ne m obligcd eo question the nature ûf the mcthodoJogical postulait (an 
a priori for Foucault) Koording to which the episteme ]& ihe ahiuoncil oundiEiuii ofMtfncy? 

Chapier 13* Micro-technique and Panoptic Dismurse: 

A Qnid pro Qut> 

] . Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The finJi çf thf Prison, tr, Aisn Shfîidtn [New 
York: PamhcüU r 1977). I quoie Surveiller et punir. Naissance de taprimn î Paris: Gallimard. 1975). 
For au analysis of Foucudlk fini worits. sec chapter 11 of (he présent volume. 

2. Sec ut particular Gilles &deuze, "Ecrivain. non: un nouveau cartographe,’* in Criiùfne , ï». 
343 (Deœmter 1975). pp. 1207-1227, Cesireo Morales. “ Poster del dunevo," il Hisioria y sodé - 
dad. DO. 8 1 1975), pp. 39 48; Ifayden Whiie, "Michel Foucaull,'* in Simcturaiism and Smee, cd- 
Jota SmrTvek [Oxford Oxford Univeniiy Press. 1979). 

3. Serge Moscovici, £uoi sur Ihistoire humaine de ta nature (Parus: Fhmmirnn. 1968}. 

4. Pierre Legendre, Liumir du censeur. Essai sur { ordre dogmatique (Pans: Seuil. 1974). 

5. Surveiller et punir, pp. 9-13 (Damiens), 197-201 (the plague city), 261-267 (the gallry 
ria% pur in ironi), 267-269 (the ml h nu prison, 288 (Vkfocq). 296 (Béasse), ci#. 

6. fbuj.. pp. 28 (four general rebs). 96-102 (six raies of the punitive scmio-technique). 
E06~ 116 («il conditions for the functicmring of putmhmenE ) , 141- 151 ( four techniques of discipline), 
I59-16E (four procedures for capital izing individual tbne| r IBS (threr mcchanisms uf cxamiiutfon). 
2H>217 ithiçç procès ses of panoptisTo), 238-25 T (thiee principlo of the pénitent ituy System). 
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274-275 (sïticd princrples for a gond peEïiteDïiary OrjfsinojiLKJû). 276 i l.rnf dâQâtls Of ÜK ' 'carcér- 
al” syslem). de. 

T. Ibid. , ihiny engravjn** tnd photographe M die boni of Ihe book. 

Chapter 14* The Laiiffi of Michel Foucault 

1 . [Pas s fur, one who moves peopîe or things. acrois boîtiers or inio forfeidden armes: ferry min; 
uken liienlly. il mcatts "ou who puwC-lrl 

2. TJk A/vhneoiflgy *f Kntn*Mge. tr. A. M- Sherklan Smith (Ne» York; Vidage. 1973), p 

17. 

3. L'usage des plaisirs . Vol. 2 of Hmmre de hi sexualité (Paru: Gallimard, 19*4}, p 13. 

4. *'Thc Dise ourse on Language." [Translation of L'ordre du discours (Péris: Gtillïnaàrd. 
1971)1, tr. Robert Swyer. in The Arehaeology of Kntmledge , p. 217 [Translation modifled.| 

1 The Order of Things (Ne» York: Virnife, 1973), p. XV. |Tren$lRiiofi dhü5c(I.| 

6 S*c f ht Birth qt thf Çiiniç, 1 r. A- M- Shçridan Smith (New York: VùHagc , 1975); The Bîrth 
ofthf Prison, the subtille of Ùtscipîme md hmisk (Ne» York: Vintage, 1979): and sa on. More- 
orvet, üxu works are, ï bd»6, Foucault' i most décisive “interventions. M 
7 . Discipline and Punùh. 
f. Ibid. 

9, The Hiitory of Sexualiiy. Volume f: An toteodutrUm, ir. Robert Huile) (New York: Pan- 
théon. 1978). 

10 Müàrms and Cm7ratfKMi. tr. Kicheid Howard (New York: Viniige. 1073), cfupter I. pp. 
3-37. 

1 1 The Order ofThingi. chapter 1. "Las Meninas," pp. 3-16. 

12. Discipliné omd Punish, pp. 3-5. 

13 'Ibid., part 3. chapter 3, “Pwoptressm,” pp. 195-22B. 

14. Gilles Deteuze, "Ecrivain non: un nouveau cartographe. 14 Critique. Val. Il, No. 343 
(December 1973). pp. I1BM23T. 

15. It'uuiir des plaisirs, p. 14. 

16. ' L The Discourse on Lsuiguage.' p. 231. \ I randaiion modified.) 

11. [bid.,p. 229. (Translation modifiai.) 

l’hjpier 15 , Htetûry: Sdewc* and Fiction 

1. Mkrhd de Cerceau, "La fktion de L'histoiTç,' + L'irritait de l'hutoirv. Ind cd (Pâtis: Gilli- 
nuid. 197*). pp, 312-35*. 

2. Karl Popper, The Logic of Sciemifk Distmery (London: Hutchinson, 1959}. 

3. See Ralph Andf&amo, (1,1a nouvelle histoire économique (Paris: Gallimard. 19771* p. 25*- 
4 Jeanine Cnabaroff. 'Tirtellerfual Respcrtabilrly: A RhetorkaL Probtem.” Quarrerty Journal 

cf Speech. 5011973)* pp. 153-164. 

5. Jules Michel çt, r 1 L 1 hehroUme de l'esprii" (1*69), il L Arc. nu. 52. pp. 7-13. 

6. Jean-Pkrre Paye. Les imgages wmUmires (Paria: Heamann, 1973). 

7. Jack p. Douglas. The Khdooc of Science aod ihe Ongins of StatiMical Social Thottghi," 
in The Pheriamenon qfSocioIogy. ed. Ednftl A. Tiiyalcian (New York: Appletnp^Century-Crofts-, 
I960), pp. 44-37; Htibm W. Sürions, “Are Sciemisis Rhctors yq Dfcguiae? An Analysis of Dis- 
cursive Proc esses Wiüiin Sciemiftc Cormumities in Akrïenf m Trmsmem. ed. Ettgeiw E. While 
(Univeisiiy Park: naaqftmfft ftfltt Univçmly Pre», 1980!). pp. I1M30. 

S. John Cmi|, JheotogUx christimae pnmipm mahemotim f London: 1699). See eih« Latin 
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wxi «nd a iraoslMicKL cf hit "mies af hisiorical évidence” tti Hisiotv and Ifcasry, Beiheft no. 4, 
1964 

9 CniKtorcel. Malhématitpte ei société {Pim: Henri mn, 1974). 

10 . Condillaç. Lu langue des calants (Pans: Charles Hovcl. 1 ?9Sl- 

11 Sm C- B Macptaerson. The Patitioai Theory ofPossmivt fruit sidmhsm * Oxford : Clarendon 
Pïps. il 962 1 And Alan Macfarlane. The Origùts ef Engtish Indiviibialisjn (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univenily Press, 1978), 

12. Srt Morris Kline, Malhematics in Western Culture (New York: Oxford Université Press, 
IfTf), pp 19Û-2S6. 

1. |. 5m, for eximple, “IBM ou l'émergence d H unc nouvelle dictature.” Les temps tnodemes, 
nu 351, octobre 1975. 

14. Stc Peter Hanm Reill, The Germon Enfigfüertment and the Rise o/ Histaricism (Berkeley: 
Uaiversity of California Press, I97S), p. 231 

15- Sec Michel de Certeau. D Arlria. and J. KevdL Une potitig tu? de la langue (Paris: Gallimard, 
IMS), ebap. 4. 

16 5m. fOf «Ufliplt. Charles Cwgt, nr^rnul^ur et démarche de i esprit (Pans: Larousse. 

ms) 

If. On ihe suhjaci of computer-assisied hisiorlcal analysis, sec Charles Tilly, “Computers in 
HlUcrkil Artalysts." Computer* and ihe Htorsamtief. 7 (1973), pp. 333-335. 

11. Sec François Furet. ""Le quantitatif en histoire,' 1 là Faire de I "histoire, ed. Jacques Le Goff 
and Pierre Non (Paris: Gallimard, 19?% I, pp. 42-61. 

19 Tilly, “Computers," pp. 339-334. 

360. For a fidkr analysis of ihis prubltm aboui the “relunt " of the past in lhe prescnL sec chap- 
ïer |. 

1 1 . The sartic prublcm poses i hd I aS Lhe collective lç vel . ni ls sho sn, Tor diamplc . by the di ffï- 
cult teLptionship ihat the «w black-African historôgraphy, of a national i si rype, maimains. wiih the 
ethnie plurality of rts object'tubjecl. 5 m BogiimiJ Jewsiewicki, ' L'histoire en Afrique ei le com- 
merce des idées usagées/' Ca/uuiian Journal of Afriam Studies , I) (1979), 69-87. 

22. Paul Veyne, Comment on fis# l'histoire (Paris: Seuil. 1971). 

23. Albert O. Hirschman, Jlif fanion; and the tnlfreftf: Paiuicid Arguments fit* Çopiwüsm 
Befort Itt Trittmph (Princeton. N.J.: Princeton Umversily Press, ÏPffJ. 

24 Martin Duberman. Black Mountain: An Exploration im Commumty (New York: Dution. 

19796 , 

25- Régine Robin, Le cheval bianc de Lénine tnt l hîjtatrf attire (Bruxelles: Complexe. 1979). 

26. Sec Marc Fumarnli. "Les, mémoires du XVfle siècle au carrefour des genres eu prose,” 
XVIfe Siècle, nos 94-95. 1971. pp. 7-37, F. Smith Fussner. The Historical Révolution-' English 
Historien? Writing and Thmtght, iSSG-î?4Q (Westpon. Cotin.: Gretnwwd Press, 1962). pp. 
299-32 I . 

27. Jeremy Bentham'» theory of lirfgurstk fictions and of "incomplète symbols” ntihlc* hlm 
ta inilyte Site effective operations conneeied la-idi a logic trf M a* if/’ Sep ÇL S. Ogden, Bentham ‘s 
Theory pf Fictions (Ladon: Kegan Paul, MÛ2J* 

Owpier lé. The PoUdcs of Silence: 

The Ton® Mmreh of the Indlans 

f . fSesguardos : réservations set axide fi» rite Indüans hy the Spanüh crown, rhea by the Republie 
uf Colornhifl The ÇabiUo (the Indum' govemment) distribues land to cnch feint 1 y lo cdtivate. but 
ownership of tbc land is communal- The rejgmrdot wfwse naines follow are located in the Ctuca 
River Valley. 

2. Kamsa: Indian groups, tribes. 
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3. pfarino: a district in ihc Southern pan of the country, borderini on Enudor, 

4. Sonia Marra: in rhe norihem part of Colombia, bdwwi ih* C*«i and Venezuela. 

The paramo: a very raid m, lymg above aboui 9.7QG feea in élévation. 
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B ai boa wa& 21 y cars okl at the tinte. MAL Document do. 196. 

14. Cf Clasires, after manv ocher*. SWay 4|aifljr the Stase, chap. 2. pp. 19-37 and dup. 7. 
pp. 132-141 

15. '‘AETterscani'" hère destpatu »hat preceded eotonizatkro, 

16. Thèse wra “réductions" go logether: the lixed, ideokpgieal oonstruet ethnulogy produira as 
ils ofajeci. inothcrwunds "rodigenous'' ntitwr. reinforces and camouflages tiw sodeecptu/niic kns 
of aulonomy produced by capitalist domination, Knowledge and power combine to inp>se both the 
fVpmenWim and the laws of the Western World npon socicliçi which oftçm eitd isp inlrnujiïing 
bakh. 

17. Cf. Nathan Wichtel, The Vision of the Vdnquishetf: TV Sp&msh Coaquesr of Féru Through 
ïmiim Eyes, 1530-1570, tr. Ben and Site Reynolds Husocks (New York: Htrvester, 1977). pp. 
134*211 [“Déstructuration 1 '). On the hifloriç&l çflfocts af ihc ptwess of déstructuration, ef, Safcari 
Sariol*. Power <wirf Résistance: The Colonial Heritage m Latin Amène* (Ithaca.. N. Y. : Comell Uni- 
venity Press. 1972).. pp, 266-292, and espectaUy Stanley and Barbara Stein, TV Coloriai Heritage 
of Laon America (New York: Oxford Uaiversiiy Piras, 1970). pp. 28*33» 174-185. 

f|. WùChiel, TV Vision af the Vanquished, pp. 65-85. 

19. Cf Sur example André Gundcr Frank "s remarkable documentai ion in Capiraiism and t Inder- 
development in Lutin America: Hijtorical Smdiej nf ChUe and Fmtii (London: Fengum. 1969) 

20. Cf. Jacques Moflâst , On les Croyait chrétiens: les A\maras (Paris: Cerf. 1969), and Michel 
de Ccrtcau, *'Le àn|«r de l r in»gni8«rKe ou l'bdn^inition superficielle." Spiriim, no. 44(1971), 
pp, 6-90. 

21 T. C. MeLuhan, td„ Touch the Earth (Fargo, N.D.: Tcudutow, 1976). 

22. Clasues. Society Against the State, p. 20. 

23 . CluiRs, Chronique des indiens Guayaki (Paris: Plon. 1972 ). p. 219 , 

24. Thia is üie definitkra Pierre Çlostres gjves “primitive socicties." “Entretien: avec Pierre 
nKfll * 1 L 'anti-mythes, no. 9. i, J, 

25. These ''expLorafions" tn scifotuinogeoieHi refnain for the moai panmapian. boih mobiliziüg 
and mythk, an index of expérimenta and studiu to he unrienaten It rs m this respect sirndlnr le lhe 
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démocratie utopi&s which , m the eightcenth century, préparées the way for the gréai révolutions of 
the «ul of chat ccntury and of die folbwing ceniury. 

26 George» Baiaiuher. Sens et puissance: Les J\ mimiques woüTfj (Paru: P LT, 1971 >. Cï. aüû, 
6y the samc MllliQF, ,4nr#in£ÿio4ofrflWJ {Paris: PUF. 1974). 

21. Ignacy Sachs produced an important study, Le changement teck swhgiqve comme wriabtr 
des politiques de développement et i ûvetvr des rapporte emre te tiers monde et les pays indnitnaiisés 
(Paris: IREM. 1974). Sec. by lhe ïâme iuthor. La découverte du tiers mande (Pans: RairumarkiCl, 

1970). 

28. Cf the works by Clastres oted above {notes II, 23. and 24). 

29 Jean William L^imt, £uoi sur le fondement du pouvoir pûtitiipsê (Aix-en- Provence: 
FacuJté d'Aix-en-Provence. 1968). 

30. Maurice Godeliar. Penpecfnes on Morxist Aruhrvpoiog} . (r (Eobert Brain (New York: 
Cambridge Univereity Prew. 1077). 

SL Cf DJ AL Document np. 196 

11 Pkrre Rosanvalkm, L'dge de Pmt&gestwn (Paris: Seuil, 1976)* 

13. Robert Jaulîn. Gens du soi, gens de /Vwtfn? (Paris: UGfi» 1973), p, 377. 

34. Toacfc the Eanh, p. M. 

31 . Cf, fer example, for Mexico. Eco, primer perkkhm Biadmrat Bilingue de tnformaciôn 
générai en fa ZomMamhm, TcmascaJcingo Eda., Mexico. For BrariJ. the Soiriinref die Conüdho 
Indjgenisla Misstoâaiio ICCM D. Brasilia. For Paraguay. sce the ptiMÊçatksns of ihe Coordiruunôn 
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The author of ûver fïfteen books, Michel de Certeau 
works in the fie 14s of history, Literary studies. mû 
psycfooanalysis. De Certeau was professer of Frêne h 
and comparative literature at tbe Uni vers ity of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego, trom 1978 until mid-1984, and is 
ek>w director of studies at the Ecole des Hantes 
Etudes en Sciences Sociales in Paris* His Practice of 
Everyday Life ( 'L’invention du quotidien ) appeared in 
English translation in 1984. 
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Uterary Theory 


Michel de Ce rte au js ont of the most important ami 
influent ial cultural theorists to enwrge frvm France since the taie 
1960s, and the centrality offm umrk to laîe-twentieth-century 
thought bas heen increasingty recognized in Europe and Norih 
America . 

This diverse collection shows lhe range of de Certeaus writmgs, 
tncorporating essaya with topîcs as disparate as the ficticmal aspect 
of Fn?ud's writing, the interaction of psychoanal y tic theory and history, 
mystirism. religion, pnpuiar culture, and the work of Jules Verne, 
Alexandre Dumas, and Montaigne. 'The Laugh of Michel Foucault" 
explores the chance discoveries and ‘'bouts of surprise" that triggered 
thinkmg otherwise" for Foucault. In hts foreword, Wlad Godziçh plots 
the course of the contemporary réorganisation of knowledge and exam- 
ines the major rôle de Certeaus work h as played in questiomng that 
reorgamzatian. Heêerçiogks is reqmred resdmg for speakers of Fnglish 
who wani an overview of the writing of this séminal thinker or who are 
seeking to deepen their understanding of the impact of h»s work. 

Michel de Certeau, whodted in î%6, iaughi Frerndi and comparative 
literature al the University of California at San Diego and was direct or 
of studies at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales in Paris, 
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